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Properties for Sale and to Let. 


PRINCE’S SKATING CLUB, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


@® BE LET during June, July, and August, for Bazaars, Exhibitions, Concerts, &c.—For 
particulars, apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLs, CLARKE & Co., 29, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HANTS (One Hour from Town). 


"TO BE LET, Furnished, for the summer, in a much sought after district, about a mile from 

a railway station, and four from another, with first-class service of express trains ; beautifully 
situated in the centre of a small well-wooded park, standing on high ground, and surrounded by 
lovely gardens. It contains about Sixteen Bedrooms, Four Reception Rooms, Billiard Room, and 
Extensive Offices ; Stabling for six ; the grounds extend to some 70 acres, and the gardens are laid 
out with perfect taste. _ Ceriified drainage, Company's water. Low rent.—For further particulars, 
apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLis & Co., 29, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Messrs. TROLLOPE, estate acents AND SURVEYORS, 
14, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.; 


7, Hobarts Place, Eaton Square; West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square; and 5, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


Particulars of Country Properties and Town Houses sent on application. Telephone: No. 2062 
Gerrard. 


- BASTBOURNE. 


ri VALON HOUSE,” SELWYN ROAD, containing 11 Bed Rooms, Bath Rooms, 
Dressing Rooms, Gun Room, Morning Room and Library, Drawing and Dining Rooms, 
Butler’s Pantry and Housekeeper’s Room, Kitchen and usual Offices, Stables, Coachman’s and 
Gardener’s Cottages. To be Sold, £6,000. Let for 21 years at a rental of £315 per annum from 
Christmas, 1899. Determinable by lessee at 7 or 14 years. eld on long lease at a low ground 
rent.—For full particulars, apply to Messrs. TROLLOPE, 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


A CHARMING COUNTRY PLACE. 


iy ae HILL, DORK ING.— An attractive Residential Property of nearly 400 

acres, within easy reach of London, will be Sold by Auction during the summer unless pre- 
viously disposed of by private treaty. The House (containing 17 Bed Rooms) is situated over 600 
feet above sea-level, in beautiful country.—For fuller particulars, see advertisement at the end of 
this number, or apply to Messrs. FLADGATE, 2, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


17, WETHERBY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


tie BE LET, UNFURNISHED, OR SOLD.—Convenient Family Residence, 

overlooking Gardens in front and having Gardens in rear; 10 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 
Bath Room, Vouble Drawing Room, Boudoir, Dining Room, Smoking Room, large Library open- 
ing to Gardens, and Offices for Servants. —For further particulars apply to Messrs. FLADGATE, 2, 
Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, S.W. 


BATH. 


70. 24, ROYAL CRESCENT.— Containing Entrance Hall, Dining Room, Library» 
Two Drawing Rooms, Seven Bed and Dressing Rooms, Three Anterooms, Kitchen, 
Ifousekeeper’s Room, Butler’s Pantry, and Three W.C.’s and usual Offices. Garden with large 
Greenhouse. Stabling consisting of One Stall, Loose Box, Harness Room, Double Coach House. 
Rent without Stabling, £160.—Apply to BarTruM & Son, 18, Milsom Street, Bath. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


All applications for space in the NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER should be addressed to 
C, POOL & CO., 25, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, Lendon, E.C. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, W.C. 


Treasurer: GEORGE J. oe 49s Charing Cross, S.W. 


6" Hospital, situated in the centre of London and easily accessible from 
all parts, treats 25,000 PATIENTS A YEAR, and is dependent on 
Voluntary Contributions to the extent of £15,000 a year. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are at this present time URGENTLY 
REQUIRED and will be gratefully received by the ‘Treasurer, or 
ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 


THE 


LON DON CITY MISSION. 


EMPLOYS 458 MISSIONARIES. 


FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 
It is one of the Oldest of the Home Missionary Societies, having been 
Founded by David Nasmith in 1835, 

The City Missionary is a friend in the Elomes of the People, where 
he expounds the Holy Scriptures ; whilst 123 special Missionaries are 
appointed to Cabmen, Coalies, Omnibusmen, Canal Boatmen, Navvies, 
Gasworkers, Railwaymen, Dockers, &c., including 25 to the Landlords, 
Barmen, and Customers in over 8 000 Public-houses, and 20 who visit 
solely among the Welsh, Jews, and Foreigners in London. 

Treasurer—¥, A. BEVAN, Esq. 
Secs. —Rev. T. S. HuTCHINSON, M.A., Rev. RoBERT DAwson, B.A. 
Bankers—BARcCLAY & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Offices—3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C, 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Bankers —Messrs. WiLL1aAMs, Deacon & Co. 


This Institution entirely maintains and Educates 


the Orphans of persons once in prosperity, from 
their Eaktiest Inrancy, until Fifteen years of age. 


It has received 4,408 Fatherless Children already, 62 were 
admitted last year. Nearly 600 are in the Asylum now. 


ELECTIONS ARE HELD IN MAY AND NOVEMBER, 
SIXTY CHILDREN ARE ELECTED ANNUALLY. 


Forms of Nomination can be obtained at the Office. 


Cffices: 63, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Nerrly the whole of the Yearly Income arises from 


Voluntary Contributions, An occasional offertory 
would be an important assistance and would be grate- 


fully received, 

Life Subscription, for one Vote, £5 5 0 
” » for two Votes,10 10 0 

Annual me for one Vote, 010 6 

” » for two Votes, 1 1 0 


A. HARDING GREEN, Secretary. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


SIR HENRY @OLVILE’S BOOK. 
THE WORK OF 
THE NINTH DIVISION 


By Major-General 


Sir H, E, COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The reader will find a more vivid and living picture of the central and successful phase of the 
operations in South Africa conveyed to him in this book than in any other of the books we remember to 
have seen upon the subject." —Daily News. 


SIR HENRY COLVILE’S BOOK. 


“A document of great military and historical value.”—Daily Mazi. 
“The entire narrative is of intense interest as a particularly clear and abe contribution to that inner 
history of the war of which we have at present only casual and disjointed fragments.” — World. 


THE WORK OF THE NINTH DIVISION. 


“ Apart from the controversial topics, the book contains a great deal of highly interesting matter. 
General Colvile is a picturesque writer, with a happy knack of style and a turn for vivid description. 
His volume throws fresh light on some little-known episodes of the campaign: and its account of the 


valour and steady endurance of the Highland Brigade would alone ensure it the popularity which it is 
tolerably certain to obtain.” —Standard. 


SIR HENRY COLVILE’S BOOK. 


“The book contains a most readable and interesting narrative of many of the most striking 
incidents of the campaign, on szveral of which it throws a good deal of new light.’ — Truth. 


THE WORK OF THE NINTH DIVISION. 


By Major-General Sir H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


Trooper 8,008, I.Y. 


By the HON. SIDNEY PEEL, Barrister-at-Law. With 16 Illustrations 
from Photographs, and a Map. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Shadows of the War. 


By Mrs. JOSCELINE BAGOT. With Illustrations from Photographs 
taken by the Author and others. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


‘* A war book which should be read even by those who have only time to read a few of the war 
books.’ '"—Literature. 


“ Among the many books inspired by the war in South Africa few are more deeply interesting than 
these ‘Shadows.’ "— Westminster Gasetie. 


The Story of my Captivity in the Pretoria 
Prison. : 
By ADRIAN HOFMEyR, B.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**We do not know whether to commend the book more for its entertaining or for its instructive 
qualities."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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FINAL NOTICE. 


Your LAST CHANCE 


to get the “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” at 
half price: 5/- first 
payment; then I2/- a 
month. Send this In- 
quiry Form at once. 
If you delay, the 
former terms will 
again be in force. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Casting of Nets. By RICHARD BacorT. Cloth, 6s. 


‘* A story of excellent quality.”—Dazly Graphic. ‘* A really notable book.”-—Leeds Mercury. 

‘*One of the cleverest and sanest of recent novels.” —Manchester Courier. 

‘There is no preaching, no bearding of the Pope in the Vatican, no lurid picture of priestly im- 
mora ity—only a careful and, to our mind, extremely interesting unfolding of conflicting motives and 
subtle influences which tend at last to a true religious sympathy between husband and wife... >. ae 
restraint and insight, its true and unforced pathos, its picturesque touches of description, and, we may 
add, its admirable style, ought to win for Mr. Bagot the high place he certainly deserves. "Literature. 


The Journal of Mrs. Fenton. 
In India and the Colonies, 1826-1830. 1 vol., 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


‘* The book is eminently readable. It certainly was well worth publishing, and should be valued 


for its vivid and accurate portraiture no less than its naive self-revelation.”— Westminster Gasette. 
‘‘ Reading it, you feel that you see and know the people described, and understand the whole situa- 
tion, ‘ust as well as if it had been worked up by the cleverest novelist.’"—Shefield Independent. 


NEW BOOK BY EARL PERCY. 


Highlands of Asiatic Turkey. 
By EARL PERCY, MP. With 40 Illustrations from Photographs 
taken by the Author, and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, I4s. net. 


**An exceedingly able production, interesting for its facts and information, and yaluable for its 
opinions and suggestions.”’-—Glasgow Herald. 


Turkey in Europe. 
By OpyssEus. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 


** Odysseus’s book is far too brilliant to need the peculiar charm of the disowned. No one, how- 
ever distinguished, need be ashamed to put his name to a study of modern Turkey at once so accurate 
and penetrating, and set forth with such exceptional literary talent, as the work before us. We cannot 
recall any recent book on the subject, and scarcely any of the older authorities, of equal or even approxi- 
mate merit. '’—Sfectator. 


Memories of the Months. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
FIRST SERIES. New Edition just out. With additional Plates. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s.6d. SECOND SERIES. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Pictures and Problems from London Police 
Courts. By TNoOMAS HOLMES. Large crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


‘This is an absorbing and thrilling book ; it should be read by every observer of life, and every 
student of social problems.”— Sa/urday Review, 


Milton. 


By WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow ; Author of “Style,” “The English Novel,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. : 

‘** A book which it is a pleasure to read and applaud.”-—Saturday Review. 


Francis | The Little Poor Man of Assisi. 


By JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of “Stephen Remarx,” &c. Second 


Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘‘A pleasant, sympathetic, graphic account of the most fascinating of medizeval saints. We can 
heartily recommend Mr. Adderley’s book.” ~-Guardian. 


Food, and the Principles of Dietetics. 
By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant Phy- 


sician to the London Hospital. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
‘- Our readers will find this most suggestive book not only intensely interesting, but amusing. A 
man of forty who reads it and goes his way unheeding deserves to be called something uncomplimentary. 
- Spectator, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 
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New Book on Canada. THE YOUNG SQUIRE’S RESOLVE. 


CANADIAN CAMP LIFE. By By WaLpo Gray. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 
FRANCES E. HERRING. With Eight Full- ‘* The love story of Frank Noble forms the thread of this ——- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. Tae 

A Fascinating —— < bsg Life. By a 

a ee a IN TIBET AND CHINESE TURKE- 

TREWERN. A Welsh Tale of the STAN. Being the Record of Three Years’ 


Thirties. By R. M. THomas. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, 6s. 

‘* A romance for those who seek a romance, and 
a study of Welsh life and politics in the early 
part of the century for those who are in- 
terested in the progress of Wales from that 
time.” 


A Thrilling Psychological Novel. BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE, 
THE DREAM WORLD. By KyrHE and other Essays. By the Rev. CANON 


WYLWYNNE. : : Jessopp, D.D., Author of ‘ Frivola,” &c. 
— Sw coe wool Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Exploration. By Capt. H. H. P. DEasy, 
late 16th Queen’s Lancers, Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Geographical Society. With 
Appendices, Maps, and Illustrations. Cloth 
gilt, 21s. net. 


New Work on the Eastern Question. 


AS THE CHINESE SEE US. By An Important Study of Catholicism. 
the Rev, T. G. Sersy. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, 6s. FIFTY YEARS OF CATHOLIC 


LIFE AND PROGRESS under the 


An Important New Theological Work. RULE of CARDINAL WISEMAN, CARDINAL 


THE LAST STEP TO RELIGIOUS MANNING, and CARDINAL VAUGHAN. By 
EQUALITY. By Epmonp K. Biyru. Percy FirzGERALD, With Photogravure 
Crown 8vo, Paper Cover, 6d. Portraits. Cloth, 2 vols., 21s. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


WORDS ARE TO LANGUAGE WHAT BREAD IS TO LIFE, 
A GREAT CHANCE FOR STUDENTS. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, Technological, 
and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


Its ist. That it is ENGLISH. 
( 2nd. That it is UP-TO-DATE AND COMPLETE. 

Merits - 3rd. That it is ILLUSTRATED and contains 233,000 references. 
| 4th. That it is THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. 

are 5th. That it is CHEAP. 


THE NEW EDITION OF THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 
is the thing for the NEW CENTURY and the NEW REIGN. 


_ The original price of the Dictionary was £5. By an arrangement made with the proprietors, the SATURDAY REVIEW 
is enabled to offer the work for 20 per cent. less, i.e., £4. Handsomely bound in leather backs and cloth sides, it consists 
of four fine volumes, and may be secured at once on payment ot 

Ss. down 
and Ten Monthly Instalments of 7s, 6d. This is an unique opportunity for adding to your library, on the easiest possible 
terms, one of the greatest works ever compiled by British scholars. The Dictionary may be seen at the office of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, or specimen pages will be sent post free on application. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SaruRDAY Review, 38, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
_ _ Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of “* THE IMPERIAL DICTION ARY,” on account of which I enclose 
initial payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month forten months. I undertake not to part with the work until the 
payments are complete. 


Signature .........cccccceeeceeeeeeeseeeeeeeneeeee essen sees ee eeee esses esse es seeenseseesens 
DIE ooo 6. o.ccnc00005.0000006600060000000006000600000000000000006000000006055006 00000000006 
Profession .....cccccccccccscccecccccccccccccscsssesccevcscssscvcsesesceens NianRasubaewaines 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Engravings and Drawings. 


ee SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
_ House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 30, and Two 
Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS by Masters of the English and Foreign 
Schools, comprising Portraits and Fancy Subjects by and after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, 
Hoppner, Wheatley, Bartolozzi, Morland, Sir T, Lawrence, J. R. Smith, Downman, J. K. 
Sherwin, Cosway, W. Ward, Stothard, Cruikshank, Gillray, J. M. W. Turner, Gainsborough, &c., 
an extensive SERIES of CARICATURES from the COLLECTION of the late Sir W. FRASER; 
and a Series of Small Portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, by S. W. Reynolds, in early proof states, 
with full margins. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Modern Engravings and Etchings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their 

: IIfouse, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 3, at 1 o'clock 

precisely, MODERN ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS after Sir E. Landseer, Sir J. Reynolds, 

G, Romney, Sir J. E. Millais, Thomas Faed, Rembrandt, T. Philip, Ary Scheffer, Gainsborough, 
L. Alma Tadema, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Modern Etchings and Engravings, the Property of W. S. CAINE, Esq., M.P. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their 

House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 5, at 

1 o’clock precisely, MODERN ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, the Property of W. S. 

CAINE, Esq., M.P., (who is changing his residence), comprising Etchings by Bracquemond, 

Flameng, Fortuny, Sir F. Seymour Haden, J. Meissonier, C, Meryon, C. Waltner, J. MeN. 

Whistler, and others, many in early proof states—Engravings after J. M. W. Turner—a Series of 
10 Original Drawings by G. Cruikshank for illustrating Scott’s Novels, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Engravinegs and Drawings by the Old Masters of the late 
Dr. EDWARD RIGGALL. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL by AUCTION (in accord- 
ance with the will of the deceased), at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C,,on THURSDAY, June 6, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the FIRST 
PORTION of the COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS of the late Dr. 
EDWARD RIGGALL, comprising Engravings—Etchings—Woodcuts—and Chiaroscuro Prints 
by the Old Masters—-and Drawings of the Italian, French, German, Dutch, and other Schools. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY. 
The Barrois Collection of Illuminated Manuscripts, the Property of the Right Hon. the 
EARL of ASHBURNHAM. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 10, and Four 
Following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, the valuable and important COLILECTION of ILLUMI- 
NATED and HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS known as the Barrois Collection, the property 
of the Right Hon, the EARL of ASHBURNHAM. 
May be viewed three days prior, Catalogues may be had, price One Shilling each ; illustrated 
copies, price Five Shillings each. 


The Larger Portion of the choice and valuable Library of EDWARD JAMES 
STANLEY, £sq., M.P. 


NM ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL by AUCTION at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY, June 17, and Seven 
Following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, the LARGER PORTION of the valuable and choice 
LIBRARY of EDWARD JAMES STANLEY, Esq., M.P., comprising Editiones Principes and 
other Editions of the Classics—Incunabula and Productions of the Aldi, the Estiennes, and other 
celebrated Printers—early Bibles and Biblical Literature—fine Books of Prints and Works on 
Antiquities, Archeology, and the Fine Arts—French illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century— 
early French, Italian, and Spanish Literature—Books printed on Vellum—the privately printed 
Issues, on Large Paper, of the Writings of William Morris—the Kelmscott Press Publications— 
fine Specimens of old English Morocco Bindings—a remarkable Collection of Armorial Bindings, 
including Examples from the Libraries of Grolit, Canevari, De Thou, Colbert, Longepierre, 
Girardot de Préfonds, Count Hoym, Madame de Pompadour, Madame du Barry, Duchesse de Berri, 
Mesdames de France, Cardinal Mazarin, Cardinal Richelieu, Pope Clement XI., &c., principally 
in old Morocco Bindings by Boyet, Padeloup, Derome, Bozérian, Thouvenin, Simier, and other 
celebrated Binders. The whole are in remarkably choice condition. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price One Shilling each. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


There can be no question, we think, but that 

— hg the most interesting and striking episode of the 
past month has been the Royal Tour in Australia. 

Though foreigners may not be large-minded enough to recognize 
the fact, the acclamations which have recently greeted the Heir 
Apparent to the British Imperial Crown and his illustrious Consort 
—whom we hope soon to be allowed to call by their rightful desig- 
nation of Prince and Princess of Wales—is an event of world-wide 
importance. Certainly, nothing in our recent history has caused 
such sincere and unalloyed satisfaction in this country, and the 
daily reports of the progress of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
are eagerly read from day to day. The vivid sympathy excited by 
the cordial meeting between the Australians and their future King, 
which is a sufficiently dramatic event in itself, is enhanced by 
the pathetic recollection that this Tour is a loving legacy from 
Queen Victoria, who charged her grandchildren to personally con- 
vey her grateful thanks to the Australian people for the splendid 
and spontaneous manner in which they had upheld the flag in 
South Africa. For one brief moment it was suggested that the 
Queen’s death might interfere with Her Majesty’s cherished desire 
that her grandson should open the Commonwealth Parliament, 
but the idea of abandoning this sacred obligation or seriously 
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postponing its fulfilment was happily never entertained by those 
most concerned. The King’s one thought was to religiously carry 
out his mother’s wishes, while the Duke was equally anxious to 
do so, and was eagerly looking forward to revisiting Australia and 
recalling the scenes of his boyhood. Moreover, we should not 
forget that as Prince of Wales, King Edward was an early pioneer 
in Imperial questions, who recognized the greatness of Greater 
Britain long before it became a commonplace. He took a close 
interest in Colonial questions before they became fashionable and 
popular topics, and Australians, ¢g., would be surprised at His 
Majesty’s intimacy with their public affairs. There is, perhaps, 
nothing indiscreet in mentioning the fact that several years ago 
a friend of the present writer, who had just returned from a 
lengthy tour through the Australian Colonies, recounted a conver- 
sation he had had with the Prince of Wales, and expressed his 
admiration and even astonishment not only at the Prince’s general 
knowledge of Australian affairs, but likewise at his mastery of 
detail. We are rapidly losing our ignorance of Colonial questions, 
and educated Englishmen are nowadays expected, eg., to discuss 
the contest between Mr. Reid and Mr. Barton, or Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s chances of winning the next General Election, but at the 
time of which we speak a dense ignorance pervaded this country 
on all such matters. The Royal Family have had no small share 
in dissipating this. They have been Big Englanders in a sense 
which the most inveterate Little Englander would approve and 
applaud. 


The Ophir, with the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 

a. wall on board, arrived alone off Melbourne on 
Sunday, May 5th. It was noted at the moment— 

and the fact is not trivial, as bearing on the speed of our war- 
ships—that the Ophir, chartered from the Mercantile Marine, 
had shown aclean pair of heels to her naval escorts, who were 
escorts in name only. She had deserted both the Juno and St. 
George on April 28th; they saw her slipping out of Albany on 
May Ist, and after that did not catch sight of her for four days, 
and they rank among our fast cruisers. The fighting speed of a 
squadron is, be it remembered, the speed of its slowest ship, 
so our youngest Admiral has given us a valuable hint as to 
the effective pace of the Navy. The Governor-General of 
Australia, Lord Hopetoun, boarded the Ophir as soon as she 
arrived, and welcomed the Royal visitors, who landed in state on 
the following day—a most memorable one in the history of 
the British Empire. The official welcome was striking; the 
salvoes from the assembled warships being deafening. The 


whoa spell 
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British guns were enthusiastic, the Americans cordial, while the 
Germans, the Russians, and the Dutch discharged their respect. 
At the landing-stage was the Governor-General of the new Com- 
monwealth, surrounded by the Governors or Lieutenant-Governors 
of the constituent Colonies—Lord Lamington had come from 
(Jueensland, Lord Tennyson from South Australia, while New 
South Wales and Tasmania were also represented. The Federal 
Ministers were ail present, and the local Premiers of several of the 
Australian States, as we must learn to call them, with the con- 
spicuous exception of the Premier of New Zealand (which declines 
to become a State), who was unhappily detained elsewhere by the 
illness of his daughter. The Times special correspondent speaks 
of the official welcome as “ the already assured fruit of good organi- 
zation,” but the organizers deserve credit for their handiwork. 
The really absorbing problem was what would be the popular 
welcome ? 


«« A thousand-fold more important was the greeting of the people at the critical 
moment. Remember that the Federation of Australia is a new great movement, 
and was not universally popular originally. But enquiry among the best-informed 
convinces me that it is now accepted everywhere and is bound to succeed. To 
verify this 1 studied the people’s tone and attitude carefully, mingling with the 
crowd and listening to the conversation. Then I watched the wonderful scene at 
Prince’s Bridge, where an address was presented by the Mayor and Corporation 
of Melbourne. The decoration here represented a Roman arch, and was exceed- 
ingly fine. The whole scene was similiar to that when the Queen entered Dublin 
last spring.” 


The procession to Government House through the spacious streets 
of this fine city must have presented a splendid spectacle. The 
writer viewed it from the roof of Parliament House, “looking a 
full mile straight down Bourke Street,” in the middle of which 
“ was a broad ribbon of empty roadway,” the sides being lined with 
Australian and other troops, including some from Fiji. 


an Ansenneten Se came a sight worth travelling twelve thou- 
WeLcomE. sand miles to see :— 


“ At last the ringing of the bells indicated that the Cathedral was passed, and 
at 3 o’clock the head of the procession appeared. Then began the tumult of the 
finest weleome ever given by a free people to the Heir of a Constitutional Monarch. 
They weleomed the suite in carriages, but the warmest greeting and shouts of 
applause were reserved for the Duke, who was wearing an Admiral’s uniform with 
the Garter, and the Duchess, who was dressed in black. Both were clearly 
delighted with their reception, and well they might be. Then they passed 
between walls of cheering people, flags and handkerchiefs waving, to 
Government House. Behind and before them was an escort consisting of a 
vast collection of Australian Cavalry and Mounted Infantry. We have learned 
their value during the war which has cemented the unity of the Empire. A truly 
inspiring picture was presented by the warlike troopers, some of them war-worn. 
Perfect riders, mounted on beautiful horses, they looked ideal soldiers fora rough 
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country, sitting proudly in their saddles. On went the procession for an hour 
or more, the Artillery bringing up the rear, and the people cheering all the while. 
At last it was lost to view under the cloud of sunlit dust. I shall never lose the 
memory of the sight.” 


“The main point is that the Duke and Duchess made a splendid 
first impression on the Victorian people. He and Melbourne 
should be equally proud and pleased with the result of this historic 
day.” That is the verdict of a trained observer, which is borne 
out by other accounts. Reuter describes the procession in fuller 
detail, and it is evident that the public and private resources of 
a resourceful community were drawn upon to make the Royal 
visitors feel that they had left one home for another. The route, 
which was beautifully decorated, extended for seven miles. The 
only stoppage occurred when the cortége entered the city, when the 
Mayor of Melbourne thus addressed the Duke :—“ On behalf of the 
citizens of Melbourne, I beg to tender your Royal Highness a most 
hearty and loyal welcome to our city, and to express our gratifica- 
tion at the high honour conferred on the people of Australia by the 
presence of your Royal Highness at the opening of the first Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth. I sincerely trust that your visit will 
be a source of gratification and enjoyment, as it will be of universal 
rejoicings to the subjects of the King in this part of the Empire.” 
To this the Heir Apparent, who was greatly moved by the stirring 
events of this, the greatest day in his life, made appropriate 
reply :—* I thank you, Mr. Mayor, and the citizens of Melbourne, 
for the kind welcome which you offer the Duchess and myself. I 
only wish to say how delighted I feel on again visiting this beautiful 
city, of which I have such pleasant recollections from twenty years 
ago.” Everything passed off brilliantly. We are told by one who 
knows Australia well, that “never in the history of Australia have 
such scenes of enthusiasm and loyalty been witnessed. The drive 
occupied a little under two hours. Government House was reached 
at four. The weather throughout was warm, bright, and genial, 
tempered by a delightful breeze. The public holiday was not 
marred by any regrettable incident. It is difficult to form an 
estimate of the numbers of the crowd, but it is believed to have 
numbered not fewer than 300,000.” 


While unable to follow the Duke of Cornwall 


OPENING THE through his arduous Australian career, we cannot 


COMMONWEALTH 


PARLIAMENT. pass by the central event, the object of his visit, 
the Opening of the Commonwealth Parliament, 

which was a magnificent function, held on May 9th, in the Great 
Hall of the Exhibition building. Fifteen thousand people were 
present. After the Clerk of the Federal Parliament, Mr. Black- 
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more, had formally read the King’s Commission, the National 
Anthem was heard without, and the great gathering rose to 
greet the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, who were accom- 
panied by the Governor-General. Then the National Anthem 
again pealed forth, after which an old familiar friend, 
“Black Rod”—the indispensable adjunct of a British Parlia- 
ment, whether here or in Australia—summoned the House of 
Representatives. The Governor-General then read prayers, the 
immense congregation fervently repeating the special prayer 
“for the people of this land, now united in one Commonwealth,” 
and reverently invoking “ prosperity to all their consultations, to 
the advancement of Thy glory, and to the true welfare of the 
people of Australia.” The religious ceremony ended with the 
Lord’s Prayer. Then the Duke rose, by virtue of his Commission 
from the King, to declare the first Federal Parliament open. As 
we are told by an eye-witness already quoted :—“ Take it for all in 
all it was a wonderful sight. There was the Heir Apparent, an 
Admiral and wearing the Garter; there was the Duchess in black, 
but with the appropriately white ribbon of the Royal Victorian 
Order over her shoulder; there, in front, were the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the great people who feel Imperial unity as 
keenly as we do ourselves. Then, for the first time, those 
people cheered amain, and the ice was broken.” The Duke of 
Cornwall was followed by the Governor-General, who invited 
the Members of the two Houses—the Senate and House of 
Representatives—to be sworn and then retire to elect their Presi- 
dent and Speaker, after which he (the Governor-General) would 
“declare to you the cause of this Parliament’s being called.” 
Thereupon, the Members of the two'Houses came forward and took 
the Oath or Affirmation of Allegiance and subscribed the Roll. Then 
the vast audience rose to the opening bars of the “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” “Rule Britannia” followed, and, finally, “God Save the 
King,” sung by the entire assembly. So ended this momentous 
Imperial ceremony. 


We reproduce the text of the Heir Apparent’s 
A Historical speech opening the first Federal Parliament of 
DOCUMENT. . 
the Commonwealth of Australia, as one of the 
most interesting historical documents of our time :— 


“ Gentlemen of the Senate and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, — 
My beloved and deeply-lamented grandmother, Queen Victoria, has desired to 
mark the importance of the opening of this, the first Parliament of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and to manifest her special interest in all that concerns the 
welfare of her loyal subjects in Australia by granting to mea Special Commission 
to open the first Session. That Commission had been duly signed before the sad 
event which has plunged the whole Empire in mourning ; and the King, my dear 
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father, fully sharing Her late Majesty’s wighes, decided to give effect to them. 
Although His Majesty stated on the occasion of his opening his first Parliament 
that a separation from his son at such a time could not be otherwise than deeply 
painful to him, His Majesty has been pleased to consent to this separation, 
moved by his sense of the loyalty and devotion which prompted the generous aid 
afforded by all the Colonies in the South African War, both in its earlier and 
more recent stages, and of the splendid bravery of the Colonial troops. It is also 
His Majesty’s wish to acknowledge the readiness with which ships of the Special 
Australian Squadron were placed at his disposal for service in China, and the 
valuable assistance rendered there by the naval contingents of the several 
Colonies. His Majesty further desired in this way to testify his heartfelt grati- 
tude for the warm sympathy extended by every part of his dominions to himself 
and his family in the irreparable loss which they have sustained by the death of 
his beloved mother. 

“* His Majesty has watched with the deepest interest the social and material 
progress made by his people in Australia, and has seen with thankfulness and 
heartfelt satisfaction the completion of that political union of which this Parlia- 
ment is the embodiment. The King is satisfied that the wisdom and patriotism 
which have characterized the exercise of the wide powers of self-government 
hitherto enjoyed by the Colonies will continue to be displayed in the exercise of 
the still wider powers with which the United Commonwealth has been fully 
endowed. His Majesty feels assured that the enjoyment of these powers will, if 
possible, enhance the loyalty and devotion to his Throne and Empire of which the 
people of Australia have already given such signal proof. It is His Majesty’s 
earnest prayer that this union so happily achieved may, under God’s blessing, 
prove an instrument for still further promoting the welfare and advancement of 
his subjects in Australia and for the strengthening and consolidation of his 
Empire. 

“ Gentlemen of the Senate and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, it 
affords me much pleasure to convey to you this message from His Majesty :— 

‘¢* My thoughts are with you on this auspicious occasion. I wish the Common- 
wealth of Australia every happiness and prosperity.’ 

‘“*T now, in His Majesty’s name and on his behalf, declare this Parliament 
open.” 


After the Senate and House of Representatives had 

THE PARLIA- respectively elected their President and Speaker— 
ae Sir Richard Baker for the first oftice and Mr. F. W. 
Holder for the second—the two Houses assembled 

to hear the Governor-General’s speech. Lord Hopetoun told the 
Australian Parliament, among other things, “your labours will be 
watched with interest throughout the civilized world.” This is 
true in no perfunctory sense, as, quite apart from the 
episodes which have recently made the Commonwealth the 
centre of interest, it so happens that the political situation 
in the Commonwealth Parliament is almost exciting. While re- 
grets are expressed in some quarters that the new Constitution 
should be subjected to such a severe strain at starting, we venture 
to think the Australians are to be warmly congratulated on having 
elected a Legislature in which even the most blasés persons 
cannot fail to be interested. In fact, there is nowhere in the 
world a situation more calculated to tax the statesmanship 
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and resources of those confronting it. Mr. Barton, the Australian 
Premier—a man of real ability—claims to possess a working 
majority. Big majorities, as we have learnt by painful experience, 
are apt to demoralize the Ministry they support. But the Barton 
Ministry should never become demoralized on this account as, 
on paper, at any rate, its majority is invisible. If the two Houses 
be taken together—and though elected by different areas they 
are equally democratic in their origin—we find that there are 
fifty-five members nominally in favour of Mr. Barton’s High Tariff 
policy, which is the chief dividing issue, and fifty-six in favour of a 
Low Tariff. The Senate contains twenty-one members against the 
Government on this question, and only fifteen in its favour, while 
in the House of Representatives Mr. Barton’s majority is said to 
be no larger than five. From the first the struggle will resolve 
itself into a duel between Victoria and New South Wales, the first 
State supplying the bulk of the Ministerial supporters, the second 
the majority of the Opposition. The keenness of the contest will 
not be lessened by the fact that both the Leaders of the two 
Parties (Mr. Barton and Mr. Reid) belong to New South Wales, 
where they have already fought many stubborn battles. A power- 
ful, if not a decisive factor in determining the fate of the Ministry 
and the character of the first Australian tariff will be the Labour con- 
tingent, who are said to number no less than eight Senators out of 
thirty-six, and sixteen Representatives out of seventy-five. Still, 
we cannot believe that the Australian “man in the street ” wishes 
to inaugurate the new Commonwealth with a Ministerial crisis. 


It cannot be said that there is anything material 
to record in our domestic politics, for the past 
month has been particularly humdrum. Nor has 
any event of special significance occurred abroad, though, for 
reasons subsequently indicated, unpleasant developments may be 
expected in the Far East. The Parliamentary situation at West- 
minster is extremely dull, and we feel disposed to envy the Austra- 
lians. Weakness is one of the chief characteristics of our strong 
Government, and for a time serious fears were entertained lest 
Ministers, headed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, should run 
away from their own Coal Tax. Luckily, they were screwed up to 
the sticking-point, and their supporters were spared another home- 
made humiliation. The reader doubtless observed that so long as 
there was a prospect of the Cabinet’s capitulating to the coal 
agitators, the latter were extremely demonstrative and even 
aggressive. But directly it became manifest that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and his colleagues meant business, 
the agitation collapsed in a positively ludicrous manner. When 
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the vote was finally taken in the House of Commons the 
Coal Tax was carried by a majority of over 100. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that our statesmen will profit by this en- 
couraging episode. The English people have given the Unionist 
Government a big majority, in return for which they ask for 
leadership. They have always despised “ wobblers,” and for that 
reason, if for no other, they are extremely unlikely to entrust their 
affairs to that prince of wobblers, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
who does not even know whether he is a Pro-Boer or not. But for 
some mysterious reason, which no man has succgeded in fathom- 
ing, the present Government is nearly as invertebrate as though 
it were composed of twenty Campbell-Bannermans. Ministerial 
vacillation is a primary cause of that “ Unionist Discontent ” which 
our distinguished contributor, “ An Old Parliamentary Hand,” dis- 
cusses so suggestively. 


It is evident from the official declarations that our 

Ovn CHINESE Foreign Office is heartily sick of the China ques- 
tion, and is convinced that the time has come to 

pigeon-hole a subject upon which the Department has been even 
more deficient than its wont. In saying this we cast no reflections 
upon the permanent staff, of whom we know nothing. The 
efficiency of a public office can only be measured by the policy and 
utterances of those in.political control. That policy was expounded 
by Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords on May 22nd. His 
jejune and colourless speech is hardly calculated to impress people 
who take the Far East seriously, and who believe that nowhere 
else in the world are more vital British interests involved. 
Apparently the British Government’s one positive desire is “the 
termination of our entanglement in China,” which is to be accom- 
plished as soon as the Manchu Government makes a pretence of 
complying with the Joint Note presented by the Foreign Ministers 
in Peking. The punishment of certain culprits who took part in 
the attack on the Legutions has been accepted, which is to the 
good, but, unfortunately, the chief criminals have either escaped 
scot free or have incurred purely nominal penalties, which will be 
presumably remitted as soon as European pressure is withdrawn. 
So far, the joint diplomatic efforts, which, be it remembered, are 
weakened by the disloyal intrigues of certain Powers, have not 
obtained the punishment of those responsible for the massacre of 
Europeans in the provinces. Nevertheless, while urging that this 
second batch should meet their deserts, we are preparing to with- 
draw British troops, 3,300 of whom leave China forthwith, while the 
bulk will be withdrawn as quickly as circumstances permit. Lord 
Lansdowne stated that the indemnity had been finally fixed at 
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450,000,000 taels, or £65,000,000, an amount which His Majesty’s 
Government regard as excessive, but “if the representatives of the 
other Powers concerned have satisfied themselves both as to the 
propriety of these claims and as to the ability of China to meet 
them, it is not possible for us to take upon ourselves to mitigate 
the total of the claim.” A layman would imagine, on the con- 
trary, that this is precisely the kind of task which a serious diplo- 
macy ought to be able to accomplish. Instead of associating 
ourselves with those Powers who are only interested for ulterior 
purposes in piling up the amount against China, we should rather 
co-operate with others who believe they have a material stake in 
the future prosperity of the Chinese people. But our Foreign 
Office has been so wilfully ignorant and wrong-headed all through 
the crisis that it is idle to dwell on its blunders. 


There is very little comfort to be extracted from 
N the rest of Lord Lansdowne’s speech, which conveys 

the general impression that he has no more grip 
of the Far Eastern question than he had of the military problem in 
South Africa. There is a steady stream of excellent intentions, 
but intentions, however excellent, are inadequate for the conduct 
of foreign affairs. The Ministers of other Great Powers may 
also be animated by amiability, but all of them—Count von Bilow, 
Count Lamsdorff, Count Goluchowski, M. Delcassé, M. Kato, and 
Colonel Hay—appear to be aware that other qualities are requisite 
in international relations. Knowledge, judgment, foresight, watch- 
fulness, are the chief desiderata in a Foreign Minister. Until we 
recognize this truism we cannot possibly have an intelligent or 
even intelligible foreign policy, and we shall continue to be dis- 
trusted and disliked by other nations. The purely Parliamentary 
qualities, the mere ability to parry criticism and suggestion, how- 
ever well-founded and sensible—an art which our statesmen possess 
to perfection—and sophistical skill in debate are thoroughly useless 
talents in upholding British interests abroad. In the course of the 
discussion in the House of Lords, Lord Spencer, so to speak, 
had “touched the spot” in his reference to the great Viceroys 
of Southern China :— 


THE SOUTHER 
VICEROYS. 


_ ‘* The Governors of the provinces, especially those of the Yang-tsze, had done 
important work in supporting law and order. Two of them were reputed to be 
men of advanced views who had advocated reforms in their provinces. He should 
like to know whether they Lad exercised this good influence, and, if so, whether 
the Powers had given them material support as against the exactions which might 
lave been foreed upon them by the Imperial Government. It seemed most desir- 
able that such independent Viceroys should be encouraged, and, if possible, that 
their reve :ues should be put upon an independent footing, so that they should not 
be obliged, in order to find ways and means, to resort to methods which were quite 
foreign to us in this country.” 


34* 
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Here was a golden opportunity for the British Foreign Minister 
to publicly associate this country with Chinese reform and Chinese 
progress, for dwelling, not only on the noble and splendid services 
already rendered by these enlightened Viceroys, but also on the 
extent to which the whole future of the Chinese people is bound 
up with their future. Instead, we had a half hearted tribute trom 


Lord Lansdowne which can hardly encourage them to believe in 
British backing :— 


‘*T may say that we continue to entertain for those two distinguished men 
feelings of very high appreciation. We have on one or two occasions been able 
to obtain an expression of their views on important matters, and we have attached 
to those expressions of opinion a great deal of weight. I do not think that the 
noble Earl will expect me to tell him what the advice was or how far it was 
followed. It is not desirable to publish to the world the opinions entertained by 
high Chinese officials, but we certainly shall continue to receive any advice from 
them gratefully and regard it as an important influence of good in that part of 
China which is under their government. With regard to support, I think I am 
right in saying that material support was offered to them; but we were assured 
that at that time they did not incur any personal danger, and so it was not 
thought necessary to take any steps for the purpose.” 


We turn with relief from the inanities of the 

gee. Parliamentary game to the masterly and luminous 
contributions to the Far Eastern question from 

the pen of the very able Zimes correspondent lately travelling 
in China. In a letter on “Peking Revisited”* he gives us 
reliable information upon several matters about which there has 
been considerable speculation during the past year. That the 
man on the spot does not share the view of the man in Downing 
Street, that the crisis will be over as soon as the troops are 
withdrawn, is manifest from the pregnant sentences with which 
this letter, which was written so late as April 12th, closes :— 
“That the people of Peking are at least temporarily cowed, the 
cringing attitude which has replaced the sullen scowls or open 
insolence of former times conclusively shows. But the old spirit 
still lurks beneath the surface, and of late especially the belief 
has been reported to be rife amongst the populace that the heroes 
of the Boxer movement are not dead but only asleep, and will 
wake up again to smite the foreigners as soon as the sap rises 
in the trees.” The present -anxiety in Peking is not entirely 
due to the innate wickedness of the Chinese. The writer begins 
with the assertion that “rarely has a population had to suffer 
so severely for the sins of its rulers as the misguided people 
of Northern China,” for though he had visited countries devastated 
by war “none presented such a scene of desolation as the region 
traversed by the railway between the mouth of the Pei-ho and 


* See Zhe Times of May 22nd. 
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Peking,” and he adds that while it is frequently difficult to 
distinguish between the damage done by the Chinese and 
that of the Allies, and while atlowance must be made for the 
exigencies of warfare against a barbarous foe, “it cannot, I fear, 
be denied that our vaunted civilization has little reason to be 
proud of the mark which it has left on Northern China in the 
last year of the nineteenth century.” For instance, one of the first 
objects that catches the eye of the traveller on entering the 
Pei-ho is “ the wreck of the Solidor half buried in the mud,” which 
recalls “the first of many incidents which for a long time made 
the Russian name an object of special terror to the people of 
Chi-li” :— 

“The Solidor was a lighter in which some 300 wretched unarmed coolies, scared 
away by the bombardment from their homes in the village of Tongku, were 
crossing the river to return to their peaceful avocations. From the fort they 
occupied the Russians turned a heavy gun on to the lighter, sank it, and, as the 
unfortunate Chinamen struggled in the water, subjected them to a murderous 
fusillade from the adjoining ramparts. Not one is believed to have escaped. It 
was a brutal deed, and it was a stupid deed. These were some of the coolies 
employed for years by foreign shipping companies loading and unloading vessels 
in the river, and their labour would have been invaluable to the expeditionary 


forces then on their way to the north. After the affair of the Solidor every coolie 
fled from the district.” 


Nor was this an isolated atrocity, and every village 
OUTRAGES on the way to Peking tells its own story of de- 
AND RUINS. . : ° 
struction, though “ gaping walls and charred ruins 
must only tell half the tale,” to complete which “one would have 
to burrow under the débris and dig up the corpses of women and 
children ignobly ravished and defenceless men silenced for ever by 
the snap of a revolver or the quick thrust of a bayonet.” The 
writer very properly admits that “ Englishmen who remember the 
slanderous charges so often brought in the Continental Press 
against British troops in South Africa must naturally be disinclined 
hastily to credit every story they hear about the misconduct of 
troops of other nationalities.” Nor has he any wish to glut his 
readers with “horrors”—but it is not possible to pass over in silence 
the evidence forthcoming from reliable quarters. As a sample of 
things which have “actually happened in Northern China,” he 
relates the following story, which he heard from a gentleman of 
good position who was an eye-witness of the incident :— 


‘““A few days after the oceupation of Peking a Chinese woman with two small 
children, one of them a mere baby in arms, was crossing the Beggars’ Bridge, 
outside the Chien Men Gate in the main thoroughfare leading from the Chinese 
to the Tartar City, when a party of Russian soldiers came along. The woman 
was not quick enough apparently in getting out of their way, so they prodded the 
mother and the baby with their bayonets, and threw them over the parapet of the 
bridge into the canal below, and as the other child, a boy of about five or six, lay 
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screaming on the ground one of the Russians seized him by the heels, dashed his 
brains out on the marble flags, and then flung the body headlong after the 
others.” 


The Russians apparently do not deny that they have exercised 
fierce reprisals, but they contend “that in dealing with Asiatics 
it is necessary to strike hard and swiftly, and that mercy can 
only be safely shown after a lesson of terror.” The Times 
correspondent admits that they have “acted consistently upon 
this principle in Chi-li, for after a period of apparently indis- 
criminate licence, their troops seem to have been suddenly steadied 
by superior orders, and their discipline since then has been 
excellent.” It is satisfactory, at any rate, to learn from such a fair- 
minded observer that a careful investigation of the facts exonerates 
the British, the Anglo-Indian, and the American forces from 
participation in outrages which have given the Chinese and 
Japanese a truly terrible conception of European civilization. The 
writer gives us a vivid account of the appearance of the city of Peking 
and the Legation quarter, the latter being “a sea of ruins,” in the 
midst of which the main buildings of some of the foreign Legations 
stand almost alone. In fact— 


‘* All over the city, east and west, south and north, one comes at intervals across 
black patches of ruins, the wreckage left behind by the great wave of barbarism 
which swept over Peking during the early part of June, when the Boxers and 
Tung-fuh-siang’s hordes first took charge. Not only every foreign building, every 
dwelling inhabited by native Christians, but every shop in which foreign goods 
were sold, every house suspected of lukewarmness in the Boxer cause was levelled 
with the ground, and during the whole two months of the siege, while the Dowager 
Empress watched impatiently from the top of the Coal Hill in the Forbidden City 
for the destruction of the Legations, her capital was swept under her very eyes 
with sword and fire by her own protégés.” 


With the relief of the Legations, Chinese anarchy was replaced for 
a period of wholesale pillage, “and other forms of crime worse 
than pillage.” As to the looting, the facts are as follows :— 


‘There was official looting by superior orders, like that of the Japanese, who, 
having the advantage of greater topographical knowledge, made straight for the 
Treasury, the Imperial granaries, Xc., and promptly emptied them; there was 
indiscriminate looting by soldiers and civilians of every nationality, and by women 
of gentle birth as well as by men ; there was looting for the fun «f the thing and 
looting with a strict eye to business; there was retaliatory looting by native 
Christians ; there was even looting by missionaries, Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
for charitable purposes !” 


The writer recognizes “the fever was universal,” but he adds :— 
“Let them cast the first stone who have passed through such an 
ordeal as the beleaguered residents of Peking had endured, or have 
been haunted by the fears which spurred the relief columns to forced 
marches across the plains of Chi-li under the blazing heat of an 
August sun in these latitudes.” 
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While much may be pleaded in extenuation of the 

Freesootinc. deeds which were done during the fierce reaction 

which followed the tension of the closing days of 
the siege of the Legations, what can be said for the subsequent 
exhibition of European morals on the part of those who had 
neither borne the hardships of the siege nor the strain of the 
relief? This is no matter of ancient history, for, as we have seen, 
many men who know China well are convinced that the with- 
drawal of the troops will be followed by another terrible upheaval, 
during which the Chinese will: wreak their vengeance upon the 
remaining Europeans for the conduct of the departing Europeans. 
The Germans are to-day most anxious to get their contingent out 
of China, but if any catastrophe follows the military exodus no 
nation will be more responsible for it than Germany. For, 
although her troops took no part in the relief of the Legations, 
they have been the foremost freebooters ever since. As The Times 
correspondent puts it:—‘The Germans did not appear on the 
scene until all the fighting was over, yet both in Peking and in the 
surrounding country their hand has in the long run proved 
systematically heavier upon the natives than perhaps that of any 
other nationality.” Here, again, is a specimen of what can only be 
called stealing :— 

‘‘ Amongst the many acts of official freebooting, from which I believe only the 
British and Americans have held entirely aloof, none seems more utterly wanton 
and inexcusable than the removal of the splendid astronomical instruments—includ- 
ing perhaps the finest specimens of Chinese bronze work in the world—from the 
far-famed Observatory on the eastern wall, which the Germans and French have 
agreed to divide among themse'ves for the museums of Paris and Berlin on the 
incongruous grounds that some of them—and by no means the most valuable— 
were presented to the Son of Heaven two centuries ago by Louis XIV., and that 
the Observatory happened now to be within the German lines of occupation.” 
The Imperial Palaces bear eloquent witness to the rapacity of 
some of our Allies. The Winter Palace, which is temporarily 
appropriated by Count von Waldersee and the German Head- 
quarter Staff, has been stripped of everything worth taking, 
while in the Summer Palace “an Indian sentry mounts guard 
over the single chamber in which the British authorities have 
stored for safety the few articles of inferior value left behind them 
by the Russians after they had packed off all the priceless treasures 
accumulated by the Dowager Empress.” The Forbidden City is 
almost empty. The glory may have departed from Peking, but 


the spirit of vengeance haunts the ruins, and woe to those who 
disturb it. 


‘ In a subsequent letter the same correspondent dis- 
TAO ITARY cusses “The Military Imbroglio in Northern China” 
in afresh and interesting manner, and examines 

the policy of placing the British contingent under a foreign Field- 
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Marshal. While appreciating “ the personal tactfulness and friendly 
spirit with which he (Count von Waldersee) has discharged his 
duties, as he conceived them, towards the British force,” and ex- 
pressly disclaiming the idea of “ saying anything that might offend 
the legitimate susceptibilities of a great military nation with whom 
it may be hoped we shall long continue to co-operate on mutually 
satisfactory terms in China as in other parts of the world,” the writer 
declares that “the question is of much too great importance to be 
passed over in silence. It is indeed a question of principle with 
which the nationality of the Commander-in-Chief has only an 
accidental connexion, for had the Commander-in-Chief instead of 
being a German belonged to some other nationality, the results 
might well have been still less satisfactory.” The object of appoint- 
ing a Commander-in-Chief in China was ostensibly to secure the 
closest possible co-operation between the allied forces in the field, 
and one might have imagined that the first care of our Govern- 
ment would be to lay down certain obvious conditions indispensable 
to obtain that object. Those conditions were: (1) That the authority 
of the Commander-in-Chief should be equally recognized by all 
the General officers commanding the various contingents in China. 
(2) That their relations with the Commander-in-Chief should be 
permanently based on the same footing all round. (3) That com- 
munity of purpose should be maintained by some systematic pro- 
cess of consultation between them and the Commander-in-Chief. 
That our Government originally contemplated laying down some 
conditions is apparent from the correspondence which passed be- 
tween the Foreign Office and the British Embassy in Berlin, in 
which “instructions which go more into detail if the project goes 
forward” are referred to. Afterwards the Foreign Office seems to 
have forgotten all about the matter, and, incredible as it may seem 
to those unfamiliar with its methods, never took the trouble to 
ascertain the attitude of other Powers towards the German 
proposal. As usual, it was perfectly content to buy a pig in a 
poke. This heedlessness has had an unfortunate effect upon the 
military situation in China, and even the most pachydermatous of 
official optimists can hardly pretend that we have raised our prestige. 
Every Power has placed its own interpretation on the consent it 
was supposed to have given to the appointment of a German Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Count von Waldersee in his turn places his 
own interpretation upon the authority he is entitled to exercise. 
This was the position in the beginning of April :— 


“ Neither the French nor the United States commanders recognize him in any 
way as their Commander-in-Chief. Russia has deprived the question of all prac- 
tical importance by withdrawing the greater part of her troops into Manchuria. 
Japan still formally recognizes Count von Waldersee’s autherity, though it is 
generally understood that in her case even its formal recognition depends largely 


} 
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upon its virtual abeyance. The British force and the small Italian and Austrian 
contingents alone continue to be unreservedly under the Field-Marshal’s orders, 
Thus the main object for which the British Government consented to place a 
British Army under a foreign Commander-in-Chief—viz., effective co-operation 
between all the allied forces by their collective subordination to one supreme 
command—has been completely defeated.” 


While he has lost effective control of all the large contingents in 
China except the British, Count von Waldersee appears to have 
asserted himself over the latter in a thoroughly German manner. 
Our contingent is treated as part and parcel of the German army, 
and our operations are directed by a Headquarters Staff which is 
“ exclusively a German Staff,” though a certain number of foreign 
officers are nominally attached to it. We lately had an illustration 
of the manner in which this subordination to a German military 
clique works :— 

“ That the Field-Marshal considers it his exclusive province to decide on any 
scheme of operations which commends itself to his judgment without previous 
consultation with the Generals commanding contingents under his orders was 
graphically illustrated afew weeks ago, when he made preparations for a general 
advance involving military and political considerations of the greatest importance, 
and Lord Cranborne had to admit in the House of Commons that the British 
Government had no information on the subject. . . . Count von Waldersee’s 
scheme may have been a wise one, and the reports which got abroad with regard to 
it in Peking doubtless produced a wholesome impression at Si-gnau-fu. But it is 
none the less anomalous that, while the preparations made by the German Head- 


quarters Staff were of public notoriety out here, the British Government should 
have had no official knowledge of them.” 


Our policy of cringing to Germany all over the 
world, which is, so far as can be detected, the 
only policy steadily pursued by the British 
Government, produces not less grotesque results in the Far 
Kast than elsewhere. We are apt to forget, owing to other 
preoccupations, that the British Expeditionary Force in China, 
so far from being an insignificant military factor, is not only 
the largest, numerically, which any Power has maintained in 
the field, but is “actually the largest fighting force.” In April 
we had no less than 2,000 white troops in China, 15,800 native 
troops, and 535 British officers, in addition to 14,700 native 
followers. This means that after all allowance is made for officers 
and men detached on special duty, we have furnished a fighting con- 
tingent at least 14,000 strong. The German contingent consists, 
it is true, of 800 officers and 20,000 men, but owing to the necessity 
of detaching a large proportion of these numbers to perform duties 
discharged by our native followers, the Germans have never had 
14,000 men available for the field. There is, therefore, nothing to 
justify the humble réle which our Government has cast upon the 
British contingent, while its disastrous effects upon our interests 


CRINGING TO 
GERMANY. 
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and prestige—especially in Indian and Chinese eyes—require no 
further emphasis. The situation could have been so easily saved 
by a minimuin of forethought. All that was required, if there 
was to be a German Commander-in-Chief, was a declaration on 
our part that British troops “would be placed under the supreme 
cominand of Count von Waldersee only on the same conditions 
and as long as” the troops of the other Powers. This would 
have enabled General Gaselee to assume, whenever necessary, 
“the same position of independence which his American and 
French colleagues have maintained without detriment to the 
necessary measures of co-operation with the German Field- 
Marshal.” Our policy “in consenting to take a flute in the 
German band,” as Count von Biilow would say, is however 
condemned by the fact that there was no serious need for the 
appointment of any Commander-in-Chief, as the decisive operations 
had been successfully executed before Count von Waldersee left 
Germany, and subsequent action depended on events political rather 
than military considerations. 


The May number of The National Review con- 

“a tained an article entitled “How to End the War,” 

from the pen of an able and accurate student of 
military history, pointing out that if we seriously desire to finish 
the war in South Africa, past experience dictates the necessity of 
employing more drastic measures than those hitherto adopted. 
As the writer tersely expressed it :— 

“War is the acutest form of competition between peoples and races, and in it 
as in other forms of competition the strongest willed, the most adaptive and the 
fittest survive. The weaker is compelled to bow to the inevitable by wide-spread 
suffering, by loss of life, and by the conviction that success is hopeless and 
impossible. In proportion to the spirit of the weaker will be the difficulty of 
producing this acquiescence in the inevitable, and the greater will be the degree 
of suffering and loss of life required to bring it about.” 

After citing certain fairly close analogies to the present struggle, 
the writer instanced the closest of all analogies, viz., the American 
Civil War, in which the North fought to uphold the Union just as 
we are fighting to maintain our Empire :—“ And for this reason the 
Boer War in some respects is even more obviously paralleled by the 
struggle in the United States between the North and South, which 
was forced upon the North by the South, which was really defen- 
sive on the part of the North, and in which the temper of the 
South was passionate and fanatical in the same degree as is the 
temper of the Boers. Now, with the South, it required four years 
of continuous fighting, the killing of one-fourth the South’s able- 
bodied manhood, and the most relentless devastation of Southern 
territory to compel submission.” Compared to this, our war in 
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South Africa is mere child’s play, and we should ask ourselves at 
the end of eighteen months whether we have made the enemy who 
provoked the war suffer in the sense, e.g, in which the Southerners 
were made to suffer before they were brought to terms? Our 
contributor answered this question in the negative, and quoted 
authority :—*“ General Sherman said of the South, ‘we are not 
only fighting hostile armies but a hostile people, and must make 
old and young, rich and poor, feel the hard hand of war as well as 
their organized armies. . . . General Sheridan was of the 
same opinion.” 

‘*T do not hold war,” he wrote, ‘‘ to mean simply that lines of men shall engage 
each other in battle, and material interests beignored. Thisis but a duel, in which 
one combatant seeks another’s life ; war means something much more, and is far 
worse than this. Those who sit at home in peace and plenty see but little of the 
horrors attending such a duel, and even grow indifferent to them as the struggle 
goeson. . . . Itis another matter, however, when deprivation and suffering 
are brought to their own doors. Then the case appears much graver, for the loss of 
property weighs heavily with the most of mankind, heavier often than the sacri- 
fices made on the field of battle. Death is popularly considered the maximum of 


punishment in war, but it is not. Reduction to poverty brings prayers for peace 
more surely and more quickly than does the destruction of human life.” 


This striking passage represents the deliberate conclusion at which 
the great Northern Generals had arrived after three years’ war, 
and it indicates the spirit in which they acted during the fourth 
and final year. “ War is cruelty and you cannot refine it,” said one. 
“War is Hell,” said another. 


The foregoing extracts, which could be multiplied 
indefinitely, prove that the writer of “How to End 
the War” was fully justified in founding his plea 
for sterner measures against the Boers, on the example and precepts 
of the great Americans who preserved the Union from disruption. 
In the course of his article he purported to give an extract 
from a letter written by General Sheridan, who, it will be remem- 
bered, had been ordered by General Grant to reduce the Shenan- 
doah Valley to “a barren waste.” This letter was dated October 7th, 
1864, but, as transcribed by our contributor, the extract contained 
an inaccuracy, for the General was made to say, “I have destroyed 
over two thousand furms,” whereas he really wrote, “I have de- 
stroyed over two thousand barns.” Pro-Boer writers have 
fastened upon this inaccuracy as though it vitiated the entire 
argument, and they have politely insinuated that the substitution of 
furms for barns was intentional on the part of The National Review. 
Mr. Mackarness writes a letter in this strain to The Daily News, 
which is too silly to be offensive, while The Munchester Guardian 
sententiously protests against “the falsification of documents,’ 


A MISQUOTA- 
TION. 
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The error does not seem to us to bear the importance attributed 
to it by the Pro-Bcer Party, but we regret its occurrence, as it 
is always advisable to be precise. This misquotation from General 
Sheridan appears to have occurred originally in the Canadian 
paper, The Daily Witness, whence it was reproduced in The Da‘ly 
Graphic, a copy of which lies before us as we write. Our con- 
tributor used the extract from The Daily Graphic, which is a very 
careful paper, without comparing its text with the original despatch. 
It is no doubt an excellent rule to verify one’s references, but 
a writer is usually quite safe in assuming that a quotation from 
a document given in a newspaper tallies with the original. We 
reprint the misquotation from General Sheridan exactly as it was 
printed in The Daily Graphic, in the body of a leaderette entitled 
“War Parallels” :—“I have destroyed over two thousand farms 
filled with wheat and hay and farming implements, over seventy 
mills filled with flour and wheat, have driven in front of this army 
four herds of stock (sic) and have killed and issued to troops not 
less than 3,000 sheep. . . . Lieutenant Meigs, my engineer 
officer, was murdered beyond Harrisonburg. For this atrocious 
act all the houses within an area of five miles were burnt.” 


Mr. Mackarness is not content to call attention to 

THe NORTHERN the inaccuracy we have explained, but adds:—< It 

will, therefore, be apparent to your readers that the 

farm-burning fraternity can derive no comfort from either Grant 

or Sheridan, and that Mr. Maxse and The Daily Mail have not 

only made the curious slip of substituting farms for barns, but 

have misrepresented the whole spirit and tenour of the instructions 

given and the practice followed by the American Generals.” Our 

critic quotes, in the first place, General Grant’s instructions 
(August 5th, 1864) to General Hunter :— 


‘*TIn pushing up the Shenandoah Valley . . . it is desirable that nothing 
should be left to invite the enemy to return. Take all piovisions, forage, and 
stock wanted for the use of your command. Such as cannot be consumed destroy. 
It is not desirable that buildings should be destroyed—they should rather be pro- 
tected.” —Sheridan’s Memoirs, vol, i., p. 464. 


In the second place, he quotes General Sheridan’s orders to General 
Tarbert (August 16th, 1864) :— 


‘** In compliance with instructions of the Lieutenant-General Commanding, you 
will make the necessary arrangements and give the ‘necessary orders for the 
destruction of the wheat and hay south of a line from Millwood to Winchester and 
Petticoat Gap. You will seize all mules, horses, and cattle that may be useful to 
our enemy. Loyal citizens can bring in their claims against the Government for 
this necessary destruction. No houses will be burned, and officers in charge of this 
delicate but necessary duty must inform the people that the object is to make the 
Valley untenable for the raiding parties of the rebel army.”—Sheridan’s Memoirs, 
vol, i., p. 483, 
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These extracts are cited as showing, as The Manchester Guardian 
expresses it, that it is a “slander on another English-speaking 
nation” to affirm that the Northerners asserted and enforced the 
right to destroy private property such as houses and farms. But 
the evidence that they both asserted and enforced that right is 
simply overwhelming. Some of it has already been published, 
and we are surprised that even Mr. Mackarness should ignore it. 
General Order No. 100, issued in 1863, stated :— 


‘Military necessity admits of . . . all destruction of property 
and of all withholding of sustenance or means of life from the enemy.” 


Paragraph V. of General Sherman’s Special Orders (November 9th, 
1864), governing his force during their great march across Georgia, 
runs as follows :— 

‘“*To Army Commanders alone is entrusted the power to destroy mills, houses, 
cotton-gins, &c., and for them this general principle is laid down :—In districts 
and neighbourhoods where the Army is unmolested no destruction of such property 
should be permitted, but should guerrillas or bush-whackers molest our march, or 
should the inhabitants burn bridges, obstruct roads, or otherwise manifest local 
hostility, then Army Corps Commanders should order and enforce a devastation 
more or less relentless, according to the measure of such hostility.” (Our italics.) 


In fact, under the Sherman régime, instead of the few hundred 
farms we have burnt, hardly a Boer dwelling would be left 
standing either within the Transvaal or the Orange River Colony, as 
the “local hostility ” of the inhabitants throughout these territories 
would have called for “a devastation” more rather than less 
“relentness.” In a telegram to Grant, before his invasion of 
Georgia, Sherman said :— 

‘* Until we can repopulate Georgia it is useless for us to occupy it, but the utter 


destruction of its roads, houses, and people, will cripple their military resources, 


I can make this march and make Georgia howl.” (Our italics.) —Memoirs, 
ii., 152. 


One can learn from reading such books as Draper’s 

REAL WAR. History of the American Civil War, the Personal 
Memoirs of General Sheridan, and the Memoirs of 

General W. T. Sherman, what real war means, and what a very 
different thing it is from the gingerly contest we have been conduct- 
iug against the Boers. The Courtneys, the Mackarnesses, and the 
Steads, might have something to whine about if a Sherman re- 
placed the benign Lord Kitchener, and avowed his intention of 
making the enemy “howl.” We have only space, unfortunately, 
for two or three extracts, but we strongly advise our readers to 
refresh their memories with these, and the other deeply interest- 
ing records of the great Civil War. They will incidentally be able 
to judge how far we have “ slandered another English-speaking 
nation.” On November 9th, 1864, Sherman, having completed 
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his preparations for his “march to the sea,” issued the Orders 
we have referred to. His force had “no general trains of sup- 
plies,” the official instruction being “the Army will forage liker- 
ally on the country during the march,” and “as for horses, mules, 
waggons, &c., belonging to the inhabitants, the cavalry and artillery 
may appropriate freely and without limit, discriminating, however, be- 
tween the rich, who are usually hostile, and the poor or industrious, 
who are usually neutral or friendly. . . . Inall foraging of what- 
ever kind, the parties engaged will refrain from abusive or threaten- 
ing language, and may, when the officer in command thinks proper, 
give written certificates of the facts, but no receipts (our italics), 
and they will endeavour (our italics) to leave with each family a 
reasonable portion for their maintenance.” This was alleged to 
be a war of Emancipation, but in the interests of his own force, which 
should be paramount with every great commander, General Sher- 
man felt constrained to abandon all the helpless part of the 
negro population, one of his Orders being as follows :—“ Negroes 
who are able-bodied, and can be of service to the several columns, 
may be taken along, but each Army commander will bear in mind 
that the question of supplies is a very important one, and that his 
first duty is to see to those who bear arms.” (Our italics.) Draper, 
the Northern historian, tells us that “ On the 12th November (1864) 
Sherman’s Army (consisting of nearly 70,000 men) stood detached 
and cut off from all communication with the rear. The columns 
marched rapidly, leaving a wasted track in their rear. Half 
Marietta was burned by stragglers acting against orders. The 
whole force was grouped about Atlanta on the 14th November. 
That city, with the exception of its churches and dwelling-houses, 
was thoroughly destroyed.” From the account of Major Nichols, 
who was an eye-witness, we gather that this was as much a political 
as a military measure :— 

‘* Atlanta is entirely deserted by human beings, except afew soldiers here and 
there. The houses are vacant. There is no trade or traffic of any kind ; the 
streets are empty. Beautiful roses are blooming in the gardens of fine houses, but 


a terrible stillness and solitude cover all. Jn the peaceful homes of the North there 
can be no conception how these people have suffered for their crimes.” (Our italics.) 


After describing the burning of Atlanta, Major Nicholls adds — 


‘*This city which, next to Richmond, has furnished more material for prose- 
cuting the war than any other in the South, exists no more as a means of injury 
to be used by the enemies of the Union. A brigade of Massachusetts soldiers 
are the only troops now left in the town; they will be the last to leave it. 
To-night I heard the fine band of the 33rd Massachusetts playing ‘ John Brown’s 
soul goes marching on,’ by the light of the burning buildings. I have never heard 
that noble air when it was so grand, so solemn, so inspiring.” 


The suggestion that in such a conflagration the flames would spare 
“churches and dwelling-houses” is calculated to raise a smile, 
though doubtless it was useful to the politicians in Washington. 


gil 
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General Sherman’s Memoirs throw valuable side- 
lights not only on the respect of the Northern 
Army for the private property of Southerners, but 
also on the temper animating the commanding officers. General 
Sherman describes his own arrival at “a good double-hewed-log 
house, in one room of which Colonel Poe, Dr. Moore and others, had 
starteda fire. . . . On looking round the room, I saw a box, like 
a candle-box, marked ‘ Howell Cobb,’ and, on enquiring of a negro, 
found we were at the plantation of General Howell Cobb, of Georgia, 
one of the leading rebels of the South, then a General in the 
Southern Army, and who had been Secretary of the United States 
Treasury in Mr. Buchanan’s time. Of course we confiscated his 
property, and found it rich in corn, beans, pea-nuts, and sorghum- 
molasses. Extensive fields were all round the house. J sent word 
back to General Davis to explain whose plantation it was, and instructed 
him to spare nothing.” (Our italics.) But surely it will be suggested 
such wanton destruction was discouraged in Washington. Was it ? 
Pages 223-227 of volume ii. of Sherman’s Memoirs contains a cor- 
respondence between Major-General Halleck (President Lincoln’s 
Chief of Staff) and General Sherman. The former, writing to the 
latter from “ Headquarters of the Army, Washington, December 
18th, 1864,” closes a letter of congratulation thus :—-“Should you 
capture Charleston, I hope that by some accident * the place may 
be destroyed, and if a little salt should be sown upon its site, it 
may prevent the growth of future crops of nullification and seces- 
sion.” To this Sherman replies, on December 24th :—“I will bear 
in mind your hint as to Charleston, and I do not think ‘salt’ will 
be necessary.” We see, therefore, that the destruction of property 
was regarded as a political weapon by the responsible Northerners, 
and they never hesitated to resort to house-burning as a military 
measure. In explaining his future plans to his superior, General 
Grant, Sherman writes on 29th January, 1865, stating that he pro- 
poses to “start with my Atlantic Army (sixty thousand) supplied as 
before, depending on the country for all food in excess of thirty days. 

Of course the enemy will carry off and destroy some forage, 
but J will burn the houses when the people will burn their forage, and 
they will get tired of it.” (Our italics.) On 7th February, 1865, the 
Southern General Wheeler addressed a protest to the Northern 
General Howard in these words :—“If the troops of your army be 
required to discontinue burning the houses of citizens, I will dis- 
continue to burn cotton.” To this Sherman himself replied on the 
next day (see Draper, vol. iii., page 543) :— 


NORTHERN 
SEVERITY. 


‘*T hope you will burn all the cotton, and save us the trouble. We don't want 
it. It has been a curse to our country. All you don’t burn I will. As to private 
houses oceupied by peaceful families, my orders are not to molest or disturb them, 


* The italics are General Halleck’s. 
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and I think my orders are obeyed. Vacant houses, being of no use to anybody, 
I care little about, as the owners have thought them of little use to themselves : 
I don’t wish to have them destroyed, but I do not care to preserve them.” 


If General Sherman’s precepts and practices were applied in South 
Africa, the farms of Boers still on commando would certainly be 
burnt; if Boer families had lived in the Shenandoah Valley when 
General Sheridan passed through it, they would assuredly have 
died of starvation—like the Southern families. According to 
Draper, “He (Sheridan) now proceeded to carry out Grant's 
instructions respecting the devastation of the Valley. His cavalry 
spread across its entire breadth ; and so thorough was the destruc- 
tion, that it was said: ‘If a crow wants to fly down the Valley he 
must carry his provisions with him.’” As Mr. Mackarness reminds 
us, Sheridan “ destroyed over 2,000 barns filled with wheat,” while 
he gutted “over seventy mills filled with flour and wheat.” If a 
crow could no longer find sustenance in Shenandoah, what happened 
to its unhappy inhabitants ? 


Sir Alfred Milner’s home-coming has been a very 
ea. notable political event which cannot fail to exercise 

a salutary effect on the struggle in South Africa. 
His adinirable personal qualities not only inspire ardent admiration 
and boundless confidence in all who have come in contact with 
him, but already they are appreciated by the man in the street 
whom he has never attempted to captivate, save by steadily 
doing his duty. He is generally recognized as one of our few 
capable statesmen, and already is spoken of as a future Foreign 
Minister. But for the present he belongs to South Africa, 
where he stands for the British Empire almost in the sense that 
Lincoln stood for the American Union during the period at which 
we have been glancing in the preceding pages. Had Lincoln lost 
the Presidency during the crisis of the struggle the North would, 
certainly have lost the South, where Lincoln’s amiable successor, 
President McKinley, has just had such an enthusiastic recep- 
tion, showing that the old sores are completely healed. If 
Milner were recalled from Pretoria, the British Empire in South 
Africa would perish. For this reason, although our faith in the 
steadfastness of the present Government remains at a low ebb, we 
have treated their possible betrayal of the present High Commis- 
sioner as simply unthinkable, and have ignored the mischievous 
gossip invented by Pro-Boers whose wish is father to the thought. 
Our scepticism has been justified by the Milner reception. 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain met him on his arrival 
at Waterloo Station on May 22nd, and accompanied him to 
Marlborough House, where he was warmly welcomed by the King, 
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who thanked him for his splendid Imperial services. Great and 
general satisfaction was caused by the subsequent announce- 
ment that His Majesty had conferred a peerage upon Sir Alfred 
Milner, who will henceforward be known as Lord Milner of Cape 
Town. It is no exaggeration to say that this well-merited distinction 
is a cause of rejoicing to every well-wisher of the British Empire, 
and nowhere is it more popular than in the great self-governing 
Colonies, who regard Sir Alfred Milner as a statesman after their 
own heart. It is related that shortly before the war Miss Olive 
Schreiner met him at a house in Cape Town, and after a long 
conversation, at the end of which he left, she turned to her 
friend, saying, “That is an honest man.” At about the same 
time Mr. Rose Innes, after meeting the Governor on a non- 
political occasion, declared, “That man is as true as steel.” A 
third tribute came from Mr. Rhodes, who had an important 
difference with Sir Alfred Milner, and was asked by a friend 
whether he had prevailed at the crucial interview. “No,” he 


replied, “the Governor takes his own line.” “So what did you 
say?” “Qh,” added Mr. Rhodes, “I didn’t waste time. I simply 
said, ‘I see, sir, you have made up your mind.’” In these flabby 


days here is surely a man we may respect and admire, 


We must not omit to note the luncheon given by 

— Mr. Chamberlain in honour of Lord Milner the day 

’ after the latter’s return, which (although boycotted 

by the leaders of the Opposition with the conspicuous exception of 
Sir Henry Fowler, who has shown himself to be one of the very 
few men on either Front Bench with any backbone) drew together 
a memorable company, and produced an excellent speech from the 
host, and a no less felicitous reply from the chief guest. After 
recalling the enthusiasm which greeted Sir Alfred Milner’s appoint- 
ment four years ago from “ men of all Parties, who were confident 
that he would bring to this great duty a mind trained to judicial 
investigation, eminently impartial, and at the same time a courage 
and a calm resolution which would not fail him in the greatest 
emergency,” the Colonial Secretary dwelt on the manner in which 
“those expectations of his friends have been justified.” Their 
guest could not fail to be encouraged in his work by the “ signal 
mark of personal favour” he had received from the King, as also 
by the “warm welcome” of his own countrymen. Mr. Chamber- 
lain then dissipated in a few pointed sentences the superstructure 
of malicious gossip which had been developing under the fostering 

care of bilious Pro-Boer journalists :— 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I think that these are indications, which are confirmed 


by this distinguished company to day, that Sir Alfred Milner possesses the una- 
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bated confidence of his Sovereign and of his fellow-countrymen—whom he has 
served so ably and with so much devotion. I have said that a greater work lies 
before him after his return to South Africa. Although we may have many dis 
appointments, I am sanguine, when that time comes, the smouldering embers of 
the war—which has long since ceased to be a war in the true sense of the word— 
the smouldering embers of this great struggle will have been extinguished. Then he 
will be able to take up this work—more arduous than any which he has hitherto 
confronted, which, I believe, will be more congenial to himself—and after the 
chaos of war and conflict he will found a new order of things in South Africa and 
establish the administrative machinery which we confidently believe will unite 
and reconcile the two races in that country who, unfortunately, have now been 
opposed, and whose co-operation is absolutely necessary to its future welfare and 
prosperity.” 


Lord Milner’s reply was perfect in tone and temper :-— 


**T am so taken aback by the reception which has been given to me yesterday 
and to-day that I cannot find words and, what is more, I am afraid I cannot find 
ideas altogether suitable to the occasion. To tell the honest truth, I am rather 
ashamed to be here at all with a big unfinished job awaiting me, and with so many 
men, my fellow-workers, but in positions far more dangerous and more physically 
exhausting than my own, who are not able to take the rest which they both 
deserve and need. In these circumstances it would have been more pleasant to 
me, and, I believe, ina rational world it would have seemed better to all of us, 


that I should have arrived, and stayed, and returned in the quietest possible 
manner,” 


He recognized, however, “in an age when it seems impossible for 


many people to put a simple and natural interpretation upon any- 
thing,” that had he “taken the proverbial hansom from Waterloo 
to my old chambers, that very harmless action would have been 
trumpeted over two continents as evidence of my disgrace.” His holi- 
day would have been pronounced “a veiled recall,” sothis demonstra- 
tion had been deemed desirable in order “ to prove to persons with 
an ingrained habit of self-delusion that the British Government 
will not give up its agents in the face of the enemy, and that the 
people of this country will not allow themselves to be bored into 
abandoning what they have spent millions of treasure andso many 
precious lives to attain.” With regard to the praises and honours 
so “beyond my deserts,” the best thing to do is “to try and 
deserve them in the future.” Lord Milner avowed his difficulty in 
expressing his obligations “in the face of the persons principally 
concerned,” but he gave grateful thanks where they were due :— 
“T feel bound to take this opportunity, especially in view of the 
remarks which have been made in certain quarters, to express my 
deep sense of gratitude for the manner in which His Majesty’s 
Government, and especially my immediate chief, have shown me 
great forbearance and given me support, most prompt at the 
moment when it was most needed, without which I should have 
been helpless indeed.” 
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After thanking his English friends, Lord Milner 

touched on the South African question with his 
usual sagacity, and paid a heartfelt tribute to the 
loyalists, “the Dutch loyalists, if you please, and not only the 
British.” “They responded to all my appeals to act, and, harder 
still, to wait. They never lost their cheery confidence in the 
darkest days of our misfortunes, they never faltered in their 
fidelity to a man of whose errors and failings they were necessarily 
more conscious than anybody else, but of whose honesty of pur- 
pose they were long ago and once for allconvinced. If there is one 
thing most gratifying to me on this memorable occasion it is the 
encouragement which I know the events of yesterday and of to-day 
will give to thousands of our South African fellow-country men like- 
minded with usin the homes and in the camps of South Africa.” 
Then cameabrief and not too optimistic reference to the war, followed 
by an exposition of British policy, which is too good to be missed :— 

“Tt seems to me that we are slowly progressing towards the pre- 
destined end. Latterly it has appeared as if the pace was some- 
what quickening, but I do not wish to make too much of that or to 
speak with any too great confidence. However long the road, it 
seems to me that it was the only one to the object which we were 
bound to pursue, and which seems now fairly in sight. What has 
sustained me personally—if your kindness will allow me to make a 
personal reference —what has sustained me personally on the weary 
road is my absolute, unshakable conviction that it was the only one 
which we could travel. Peace we could have had by self-effacement. 
We could have had it easily and comfortably on those terms. But 
we could not have held our own by any other methods than those 
which we have been obliged to adopt. I do not know whether I 
feel more inclined to laugh or to ery when I have to listen for the 
hundredth time to these dear delusions, this Utopian dogmatizing, 
that it only required a little more time, a little more patience, a little 
more meekness, a little more of all those gentle virtues of which I 
know I am so conspicuously devoid, in order to conciliate—to con- 
ciliate what ?—panoplied hatred, insensate ambitions, invincible 
ignorance. I fully believe that the time is coming—Heaven knows 
how we desire to see it come quickly—when all the qualities of the 
most gentle and forbearing statesmanship which are possessed by 
any of our people will be called for and ought to be applied in South 
Africa, I do not say for a moment there is not great scope for 
them even to-day, but always provided that they do not mar what is 
essential for success in the future, the conclusiveness of the final 
scenes of the present drama.” 
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ON the 8th June, 1885, the Administration presided over by Mr. 
Gladstone was defeated in the House of Commons on an amend- 
ment moved by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach condemning a proposal 
to increase duties on beer and spirits. On the 12th of June fol- 
lowing Mr. Gladstone offered his resignation to the Queen, who 
accepted it, and towards the close of the month Lord Salisbury 
became for the first time Prime Minister of England. His 
Administration was signalized by the fatuous conduct of Lord 
Carnarvon, who entered into negotiations of a most compromis- 
ing kind with Mr. Parnell, and, by the deplorable attitude of 
some of his leading colleagues in the House of Commons, 
especially Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, to the representatives of Irish treason. On the 
18th of November Parliament was dissolved, with the result 
that neither of the two great Parties in the State could 
command a majority in the House of Commons independent 
of the followers of Mr. Parnell. Three hundred and thirty- 
three Liberals, two hundred and _ fifty-four Conservatives, 
and eighty-six Home Rulers were returned. Mr. Gladstone 
had up to that time, at least in public, strenuously opposed 
Home Rule. He had asked the electors of the United King- 
dom to give him and his friends a decided majority in the 
House of Commons over Parnellites and Conservatives combined. 
Some little time before, on the question of reducing the Irish 
county franchise, he had pledged himself to one of his leading 
colleagues to resist Home Rule, and stated that his hands would 
be strengthened in so doing if the electoral franchise in Ireland 
were made the same as in England, and household suffrage given 
to the Irish counties. Before, however, the General Election of 
1886 was entirely over, but on the morning when the returns 
showed that the two great Parties of the State would be de- 
pendent upon a majority of Nationalists’ votes, Mr. Gladstone 
saw another of his leading colleagues during his second Adminis- 
tration and told him, after he had considered the situation for 
some minutes in silence, that it would be necessary to make a new 
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combination, and indicated there and then that he proposed to 
make terms with Mr. Parnell. He justified himself by referring 
to the attitude which Conservative Ministers had adopted to- 
wards the Irish Party and the consequent impossibility of main- 
taining the Union. Had he only realized the deep discontent in 
the Conservative ranks at the conduct of their leaders and 
appealed to the good sense and patriotism of the people of 
England to uphold the legislative Union, subsequent events have 
proved that he would, within a few months, have been able to 
form one of the strongest Ministries that ever served the Crown. 
Parliament met on the 21st January, 1886, and on January 26th 
Lord Salisbury’s Administration was placed in a minority on an 
amendment to the Address. In the division which overthrew 
the Government, Lord Hartington, Mr Goschen, and sixteen 
other Liberals voted in the minority. It was an open secret that 
Mr. Gladstone intended to tamper with the Union. This was 
the main reason why Lord Hartington and his friends declined 
to help him to power, and their action was the first step towards 
the formation of the Unionist Party. When Mr. Gladstone 
formed, as he did immediately, his third Administration, he 
introduced into the House of Commons, early in April, a Bill 
proposing to establish a legislative body to sit in Dublin for the 
conduct of Irish business. Lord Hartington met it by proposing 
a direct negative, and on the 7th June it was rejected in the 
House of Commons by a majority of thirty. Mr. Gladstone 
advised the Queen to dissolve Parliament, but when the election 
following this dissolution closed there was a majority of over 
114 against his policy. He then resigned. 

Lord Hartington, who at that moment enjoyed to an excep- 
tional degree the confidence of the country, was offered the 
position of Prime Minister. He, however, considered that it 
would be more for the interest of the great cause to which he 
had rendered such signal service that he should stand for a time 
aloof, but he promised Lord Salisbury an independent support. 
Lord Salisbury thereupon formed his second Administration. It 
was a purely Conservative Ministry, and lasted over six years. 
‘he promise of independent support given by Lord Hartington 
was most loyally fulfilled, and during that Administration the 
present Unionist Party may be said to have been definitely 
formed. There can be little doubt that its general policy has 
commended itself to the good sense and patriotism of the nation. 
When Lord Hartington succeeded his father as Duke of Devon- 
shire, it lost a commanding personality in the House of 
Commons which was unfortunate, but when that statesman 
designated the other day the Unionist Party as a National 
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Party in the highest sense, he indicated the sources of strength 
which renders it independent of any personality however illus- 
trious, or of any set of Ministers however considerable their 
services may have been in other times and under other condi- 
tions of national life. It is well to lay this truth to heart at the 
present moment, when want of confidence in many of those who 
occupy a leading position in the Unionist Party is largely felt, 
when all over the country there is widespread discontent with 
the Administration as at present composed, with the way in which 
public affairs are conducted, and with the manner in which 
Ministers holding conspicuous positions have approached the 
vital question of National Defence. 

The Unionist Party owes its origin to three causes: to dis- 
gust at Mr. Gladstone’s proposed capitulation to the forces of 
Irish treason ; to impatience at the weak and shuffling foreign 
policy which was the distinguishing mark, not merely of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administrations but of other Governments also; and 
to apprehension that the Navy and Army were not maintained in 
a proper state of efficiency. There was a desire on the part of 
the nation to return to the sound and really liberal foreign policy 
of Mr. Canning, of Lord Palmerston, and of Lord John Russell. 
The fundamental change in the political state of Europe, the 
tone of mind on the Continent, the altered conditions of power 
and influence in the world, which were the consequences of the 
Italian War of 1859, of the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, and of 
the Franco-German War of 1870, made the country realize the 
necessity that a Navy should be maintained which would give 
England complete command of the ocean and enable her to face 
at sea any combination of Powers. It also became more and 
more evident to thinking men, as the hard logic of facts made 
the fallacies of Cobdenism more and more clear, that an adequate 
and efficient Army should be created like that of which Welling- 
ton said could go anywhere and do anything. 

If we look to the manner in which the Unionist Ministers have 
dealt with the Irish Question it will be easy to see why they 
have lost the confidence of their followers. Lord Salisbury 
announced some fifteen years ago that the remedy for Ireland 
was twenty years of resolute government. He was perfectly 
right, and said the right thing, as he often does. Unfortunately, 
he does not as often act up to his expressed opinions. Since he 
made that statement he has been many years Prime Minister, 
and resolute and consistent government in Ireland-is not only as 
far off as ever, but it has been rendered more difficult to in- 
augurate by the legislation for which the Ministry is responsible 
of which he is the distinguished and illustrious head, So far 
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from being resolute, the government of Ireland since the present 
Administration was formed has been remarkable for chicanery, 
feebleness, and pedantic obstinacy ; and the Unionist electors of 
South Dublin County at the late General Election, when they 
declined to elect the representative of the Government policy as 
their Member, gave expression to the general opinion of Unionists 
throughout the United Kingdom who have paid any attention 
to Irish affairs. A new Chief Secretary for Ireland of very re- 
markable gifts, and highly thought of both in Parliament and the 
country, has just been appointed. It would be ungracious and 
premature to criticize his conduct. It is, however, earnestly to be 
hoped that he will not adhere to the policy which has been so 
often tried in Ireland with disastrous results, of trying to re- 
concile the irreconcilable, and sacrificing the permanent interests 
of the country to the forces of Irish treason. 

It is, however, on the two questions of Foreign Policy and 
National Defence that the feeling of the Unionist Party of want 
of confidence in some of its leaders is the strongest. The un- 
dignified attitude which the Government has assumed towards 
Foreign Powers, and especially towards Russia and Germany, is 
viewed with annoyance and a sense of humiliation by a steadily 
increasing number of men of light and influence in the Unionist 
Party. As far as Russia is concerned, it is difficult to speak with 
patience of the policy of Government. It is certainly more than 
doubtful whether the action of Russia in the Far East is directed 
against England; but assuming, for the sake of argument, that it 
is, our Government should have taken up a consistent attitude 
with regard to it. The occupation of Manchuria by Russia is 
the inevitable result of the Russian railway policy, of which we did 
not disapprove, and the present policy of Russia in China is the 
logical outcome of the cccupation of Manchuria. We have no 
standing ground from which we can oppose Russia in Northern 
China, and it is absolute folly to offer an opposition which 
cannot be effective. Moreover, maintenance of an unfriendly 
attitude to Russia is simply to play into the hands of Germany, 
a country which hates England with a fanatical hatred, and 
which is longing for the hour when she can strike at her with 
comparative safety. And here we come to the most deplorable 
tendency in the foreign policy of the Unionist Government—the 
tendency to make everywhere concessions to Germany in the 
vain hope of winning German goodwill. These concessions 
were the main feature of the foreign policy of Lord Salisbury’s 
second Administration, which lasted from August, 1886, to 
August, 1892. In 1890 there was the “graceful concession” when 
Heligoland was handed over to Germany. Since then Samoa 
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has been ceded to the same Power, to the disgust of our Australian 
fellow-subjects; lastly, an agreement has been entered into with 
Germany as regards China which gives that Power a position in 
Yang-tsze Valley to which she was not entitled, for which“ graceful 
concession ” England has received absolutely nothing in return. 
And while all this persistent endeavour has been made by our 
Government to gain the goodwill of Germany, German feeling 
against England has been growing in strength and volume. 
Nor can it be successfully contended that the German Govern- 
ment is not as hostile as the people. It is beyond doubt that 
German diplomatic agents for years past have all over the world 
been steadily working against England, and that even when no 
German interests were involved, as, for instance, in the question 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which German agents in Washing- 
ton worked hard to prevent being ratified. But we can go to 
official utterances to explain to us the real attitude of Germany 
to England. On the 12th December last the true meaning of the 
telegram of the Kaiser to Kruger in 1896 was revealed to the 
German Parliament by Count von Biilow, and it would be well 
for those who believe in German friendship, if there are still any 
such, to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the speech he 
made on that occasion. He frankly admitted that the telegram 
was sent with a view to test whether it would be possible to 
induce one or two of the Great Powers to join Germany in a war 
with England, and we know now, on the high authority of Count 
von Biilow himself, that the reason why we were not attacked in 
1896 by a combination of Powers was because of the manner in 
which the telegram was received outside Germany, so that, he 
goes on to say, it became “clear beyond any possibility of a 
doubt that, in the event of a conflict with England in Africa, we 
should have to rely solely on our strength ; from the knowledge 
of this fact a patriotic Government was bound to draw its con- 
clusions, and we drew our own conclusions.” It says much for 
the cynical contempt for English opinion held by German 
statesmen of the highest rank, that the Chancellor of the Empire 
thought himself safe in making such a confession as this. The 
two Powers he relied upon to join him in an attack on England 
were Russia and France. Russia absolutely refused at that time 
to join the conspiracy, and France made friendly overtures to 
Great Britain. 

The impossibility of expecting friendly relations with Germany 
has been illustrated by recent events. It is quite well known, 
even in Germany, that none of the Powers have supported her in 
China so loyally as Great Britain ; without the support of England 
the German expedition to the Far East would have been a 
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ridiculous fiasco. The sharp practice by which the Russian and 
French Governments were induced, by misrepresentations to the 
French Government as to the real views of the Emperor of Russia, 
to give their consent to the nomination of Count Waldersee, would 
have certainly resulted, had it not been for England, in placing 
Germany in a most humiliating position. But, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues, German 
animosity continues as before. It was even shown at the time of 
the death of Queen Victoria. Every other country in the world 
sympathized with the attitude of the English people on that 
occasion. For the first and only time on the occasion of the 
death of a foreign Sovereign the flag of the United States was 
lowered on the White House. French, Italian, Russian public 
opinion, through its usual modes of expression, showed sym- 
pathetic admiration for the departed Sovereign. It was shown 
even by those who stood against her soldiers with arms in their 
hands ;. but the circumstances which softened every other country 
had no effect whatever on the stolid prejudices and malignant 
envy of the German. At this very moment we see that the Pan- 
German members of the Cisleithanian Delegation at Vienna, and 
who thoroughly represent the German middle class in Germany 
as well as Austria, are endeavouring to force Count Goluchowski 
to propose mediation in South Africa. The utter absurdity and 
impossibility of such a proposal should not blind us to the 
malignant spirit which prompts the interpellation and the gross 
and ludicrous calumnies by which it is accompanied. But, in 
truth, the attitude of the German people everywhere towards 
Great Britain during the last two years has been to the English 
people one of the most tseful lessons of the war in South Africa. 
The articles which have appeared in this Review by Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, the papers by Calchas and Ignotus in The 
Fortnightly Review of April, and an interesting paper by Doctor 
EK. Dillon, called “Macawberism in Manchuria,” which appeared 
in The Contemporary Review for May, are all indications that the 
intelligent people of this country are more and more realizing the 
absolute necessity of turning definitely aside from Germany, and 
men of light and leading are endeavouring in increasing numbers 
to convince the community that the attitude of hostility to 
Russia, which can only promote the interests of Germany, is 2 
fatal and ruinous mistake. This unreasonable hostility to Russia 
and this hankering after German friendship, based as it is on 
false calculations and inability to read the signs of the times, has 
had the inevitable result of producing a vacillating policy, 
especially in the Far East, and-is one of the main reasons of 
Unionist discontent. This discontent will surely increase as the 
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country begins to realize that the policy of the Government as 
regards Germany is persisted in, in spite of the warnings of those 
who best know that country, and, as people begin to find out, 
against the advice of some of the most eminent men engayed 
abroad in the service of the King. 

The next question which causes Unionist discontent is the 
unsatisfactory attitude of some Ministers on the question of 
National Defence. There is widespread anxiety as to the 
adequacy of the Navy. No one doubts the capacity of our 
officers or the efficiency of our men or the excellence of the 
ships, particularly as compared with those of foreign nations. 
It is probable that we could meet at sea any two Powers, but 
there is very little margin in our favour. But is this enough ? 
The alliance of two Powers against us is not the only possible 
hostile combination. We must make up our minds to hold the 
sea against the world. To do so is the fundamental condition of 
the greatness of England. We all know that a serious defect at 
sea might place England in such a condition as to force her to 
comply with almost any terms of peace offered by an enemy 
although not a single foreign soldier were landed on our shores. 
Without wishing to exaggerate the comparative strength of 
other nations at sea, it is certain that there is considerable 
uneasiness on the part of the public as to the actual strength of 
the Navy, and people are beginning to be afraid that considerable 
deception has been practiced upon the House of Commons in this 
respect. Mr. Goschen, as he was then, asked Parliament three 
years ago for a certain amount of money which was wanted for 
naval construction. It was voted. It was not however spent, 
and during three years the unexpended money for construction 
of ships amounts to £4,500,000. Now this money, which should 
have been used for ship-building, has either been unspent or used 
for other purposes, and this, notwithstanding that Mr. Goschen 
solemnly stated that his estimate was the lowest necessary for 
producing an adequate number of ships. And while this con- 
struction of battleships said to be necessary for Great Britain 
was not being carried on, foreign warships were being con- 
structed in British yards without difficulty. Moreover, it is 
certain that a number of obsolete ships have been maintained on 
the fighting strength of the Navy, and thus apparently deceiving 
the public as to the actual strength of our naval forces. It is to 
be feared also that Admiralty officials, occasionally for the sake 
of standing well, personally, with the Treasury, do not always 
give the advice they should to the First Lord, or stand with 
sufficient pertinacity by necessary estimates when these are for- 
warded to the Treasury. Mr. Arnold White, in his recently 


in 
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published book Efficiency and Empire, calls our attention to the 
account given by Sir John Briggs how Sir Robert Peel was 

deliberately misled by Admiralty officials as to the strength of 

the Navy. The present First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord 

Selborne, is undoubtedly anxious to do his duty regardless of 
consequences. He recently visited Portsmouth and condemned 

four ships as obsolete. It is well known in naval circles that had 

he been properly advised he should have condemned fifteen. 

Important as it is that the building of ships should not be any 

further neglected, it is also a matter of prime necessity that the 

fleets should be on a war footing, but in none of the statements 
that have been made by Ministers is there any sign that they 
appreciate the facts of the situation, that they perceive the 
principles upon which sea-power rests, or that they are sufficiently 
concerned with the state of the Mercantile Marine or the grave 
warnings which they receive from the most experienced and 
trusted of our Admirals. 

The inadequacy of the Army tor the actual and growing 
necessities of the Empire has been pointed out so often and so 
completely by highly competent and friendly military critics 
abroad and by our most distinguished military authorities at 
home, that it is not necessary to insist upon it at any great 
length. It has, however, been demonstrated that the scheme 
which is proposed by the Government will not meet the require- 
ments of the nation, and it cannot be made to meet them by 
quoting the authority of Lord Roberts in its support. Everyone 
knows the great qualities of that distinguished soldier. His 
brilliant qualities as a commander in the field are ungrudgingly 
admired by all well-informed soldiers of every country, but 
throughout the whole of his distinguished career he has never 
had an opportunity of showing himself as a great organizer. We 
have no reason to suppose that he possesses those peculiar 
qualities which so characteristically marked men like Carnot, 
Scharnhorst, and Roon, and it is unfair to use the authority of 
Lord Roberts in the manner which is now too often done. 

But although there is no necessity to deal now with Army 
Reform at length, a few words about it may not be out of place. 
Army Reform is not a new question in England. It has been 
discussed over and over again in the Press and Parliament. 
Every Englishman whose judgment is not obscured by Party 
prejudice or sectarian passion has long realized that the British 
Army is much too small to defend a larger territory than any 
other country possesses, Russia not excepted. In the suggestive 
and friendly work of Sosnosky on the Reform of the British Army, 

it is pointed out that at the end of the nineteenth century the 
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British Army stood where it did after the Indian Mutiny of 1857, 
when it was considerably increased. From that time till towards 
the end of the century the number of Infantry battalions was 148. 
From 1897 to the outbreak of the South African War this number 
was raised by five battalions. So that, although the German 
Army which in 1880 had 470 battalions has been since increased 
by 156 battalions, and the French Army which numbered in 1370 
373 battalions has now 717, the total increase in the British Army 
in forty years has been five battalions. The parrot cry that 
England is not called upon to enter into military rivalry with 
European States will not conjure away the danger which must 
arise if this ludicrous disproportion between the British Army 
and the armies of other Great Powers is continued. And this is 
now practically admitted by everybody who desires that England 
should continue to hold the leading place among the nations. 
No one argues that it is necessary to maintain an army of the 
size of the armies of the Great Powers. We should all be 
content if we had in England three or four Army Corps always 
ready to go anywhere at a moment’s notice, and a system by 
which such a force could be kept in the field at its full strength, 
while an adequate number should be kept at home to repel any 
sudden invasion which might be attempted even though our 
fleets were nut defeated. Something like this is what the nation 
expected from the Government. The Secretary of State for 
War, in introducing his scheme last March, said that the home 
establishment of the Regular Army is to be in future 155,000 
men, and he also said that it was intended to have three Army 
Corps of Regulars, amounting to 120,000, ready for service. A 
few days after a letter appeared in The Times by Sir Robert 
Giffen, pointing out that under the scheme it was impossible to 
have such a force. The Secretary of State calculated on getting 
45,000 recruits annually, but he admitted that two years’ 
training is necessary for a recruit before he can be sent on 
foreign service. Now a home establishment will comprise 90,000 
recruits not fit for foreign service, and 30,000, it is said, will be 
required for garrison duty at home. This makes a total of 
120,000, so that, as Sir Robert Giffen pointed out, only 35,000 men 
and not 120,000 will be available for immediate foreign service, 
and he goes on to show that if the intention is to fill up the ranks 
with Reservists, the Army Corps we are to get in the future will 
be no more fit for foreign service than the Army we had when 
the war in South Africa broke out, and we were not able to send 
asingle battalion to South Africa till the Reserves were called 
out. No attempt has ever been made to answer Sir Robert 
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Giffen, no doubt for the best of all reasons, that there is no 
answer to give him, 

Closely connected with this question of the formation of Army 
Corps is the necessity of abandoning the practice of not forming 
troops into tactical bodies until the moment of battle. At present, 
when our troops are combined for active service, troops are 
brought together without any regard to the situation of their 
garrisons, so that even a brigade may be composed of soldiers 
gathered together from widely separated districts. Take, for 
instance, Wauchope’s Highland Brigade, which was nearly an- 
nihilated at Magersfontein. It was composed of four regiments 
the 2nd Battalion Royal Highlanders, the Ist Battalion Highland 
Light Infantry, the 2nd Battalion of the Seaforth Highlanders, 
and the 1st Battalion of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
The headquarters of the first was at Aldershot, of the second 
at Devonport, of the third at Fort George, and of the fourth in 
Dublin. A more striking example of the manner in which troops 
were shuffled together was the 16th Brigade of the Eighth 
Division. The four regiments that composed this brigade were 
the 2nd Battalion of the Grenadier Guards, with headquarters at 
Gibraltar ; the 2nd Battalion of the Scots Guards, with its head- 
quarters in London; the 2nd Battalion of the East Yorkshire 
Regiment, with its headquarters at Templemore, in the county 
of Tipperary ; and of the 1st Battalion of the Leinster, with its 
headquarters at Halifax, in Nova Scotia. ‘These facts have only 
to be stated to show how great the difficulties were we had to 
overcome in the present war, but also, it is manifest, that they 
should be removed entirely if we are to effectively prevent a 
European combination being formed against us, or, if we cannot 
prevent its formation to meet it as Englishmen should, trusting 
to gain a victory which we have taken all prudent measures to 
secure. 

The question of Army reorganization will certainly have to 
be faced anew, and the fall-off in recruiting which is already 
manifest as the war seems drawing .to a close, and which will 
increase when it is entirely over, shows, even apart from other 
reasons, that the country cannot be satisfied with the present 
scheme. 

In the remarks made with reference to the Navy and the Army 
there is no intention to blame Lord Selborne or Mr. Brodrick ; 
they are both of them Ministers in the vigour of life, with their 
future before them, and with no temptation to supineness, with a 
high sense of honour and duty, and with manly fibre. They will, 
itis to be hoped, resist to the utmost the pressure of pusillanimous 
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colleagues, and everyone who has studied the question earnestly 
trusts that Lord Selborne will not agree to weaken the Navy by 
the employment of marines in service hitherto performed by 
soldiers. But now, when we come to consider how real reforms 
are to be carried out and the discontent which exists amongst 
Unionists is to be met, we come face to face with the question of 
the existence of the Government. ‘The present Administration is 
mainly composed of men of a by-gone age. It comprises many 
excellent Ministers in their Departments, but several of these are 
clerks and not statesmen, and those who have the qualities and 
capacity necessary for a statesman have become out of touch 
with the English people. They do not realize the enormous 
change which has come over the country in recent years; they 
have not really grasped the great truth that we are no longer 
governed by the ideas of the lower middle class and the Philistine 
morality of the Dissenters’ chapel. Their deficiencies in this 
respect is universally felt. The recent General Election, such 
events as the by-election at Monmouth, the large majorities in 
the House of Commons, do not mean confidence in the Govern- 
ment. They signify want of confidence in the Opposition. 
Sensible men in Parliament and in the country shrink from 
action which might place the Government in the hands of 
such persons as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William 
Harcourt, et id genus omne. Is it, however, really necessary that 
the displacement of the Government should mean the substi- 
tution for it of a Little England Ministry? Is the present 
Government the only combination possible if the Unionist 
Party are to remain in power? Are there no elements out 
of which a Ministry might be formed upholding the general 
principles of the existing Administration but composed of earnest 
reformers and of men of more youth and vigour? Would it not 
be possible to find young men on the back benches and below 
the gangway on the Ministerial side, who being associated with 
some of the younger and more energetic of the present Ministers, 
would be able to form an Administration which would have the 
confidence of the Party and the country? During the Crimean 
War, when the Government of Lord Aberdeen was overthrown 
in February, 1855, that Administration was followed, not by a 
Ministry composed of the members of the regular Opposition, but 
by a Government formed by Lord Palmerston, who from that 
moment till the day of his death, ten years afterwards, com- 
manded the confidence of the country and really directed the 
policy of the nation even in the short time, in 1858, when he sat 
on the Opposition benches. This at least is certain, Unionist dis- 
content must be met before long by some reconstruction of 
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the Government. The great body of the Unionists throughout 
the country are not fanatical partisans. They have shown 
clearly enough during the last fifteen years that when the 
interests of Party are weighed against the interests of the 
country they are dust in the balance. If the Opposition were 
to adhere to the general policy as regards Imperial and foreign 
affairs which has been indicated by Lord Rosebery, Sir Edward 
Grey, Mr. Haldane, Sir Henry Fowler, and others, they would 
not look for support in vain from the Unionist ranks. But what 
is most to be desired is that the present Administration should be 
reconstructed. That the Cabinet should consist mainly of young 
and vigorous men in real sympathy with the spirit of the age and 
the temper of the nation. Many of the present Ministers, and 
among them some of the leading members of this Government, 
would have their hands strengthened for the work they have to 
do if they were assisted by colleagues of clearer intellects and 
more manly fibre. A firm, intelligible and liberal foreign policy 
on the lines followed by Canning and Palmerston, a comprehen- 
sive plan of Army reorganization, sound administration of the 
Navy, a scientific scheme of educational reform to organize the 
nation for the intense commercial international struggle which 
will be in all probability a characteristic mark of the century 
now opening, is what England demands from the Ministers of her 
King. A Unionist Government which showed real earnestness 
in these matters would command the confidence of the entire 
Party and receive the enthusiastic support of the English people. 


AN OLD PARLIAMENTARY HAND. 


OUR NEXT BLUNDER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE time is shortly coming when Englishmen will have to 
consider the vital question—for it is a vital question, none more 
so—of the language to be adopted in the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony. It is rather surprising that the problem 
has not been more discussed. Except for an odd article or two in 
the daily and a passing paragraph in the weekly Press and the in- 
evitable letter in The Times, Lhave not even seenit raised. Parlia- 
ment has given it the go-by, and the public has not yet worked 
round to it, the explanation probably being that English pre- 
cedent is all on one side of the question, and that a good 
Englishman would as soon think of arguing against the rule 
of three as against English precedent. That Lord Kitchener 
should include in the terms of peace a promise that both the 
English and Dutch languages would be used and taught in public 
schools and allowed in the Courts of Law was received as a matter 
of course. That Mr. Chamberlain should instruct him to insert 
after the word “schools” “where the parents of the children 
desire it” was actually commented upon, where it was com- 
mented upon at all, as one more proof of the Colonial Secretary’s 
“vindictiveness.” The idea that even Mr. Chamberlain’s revised 
version might be dangerously lenient did not seem to occur. No 
one, so far as I know, ventured to argue that the offer of the use 
of both tongues in the schools and law courts—nothing was said 
about the legislature—had within it not only the certainty of 
immense and obvious inconvenience, but the possibility of real 
peril. One feels therefore a certain diffidence about labelling it 
as the latest—would one might add the last—example of that 
defective altruism which from the moment we decided to keep 
Cape Town has made of South Africa a museum of Imperial 
blunders. The history of our rule there, into which no English- 
man can look without feeling surprise at finding so much of the 
map coloured red, is a blistering homily on the text that it is not 
man’s inhumanity to man that causes most of the world’s suffer- 
ing, but his foolish and misguided humanity. That quality of 
insensate generosity and purblind sentimentality which cheap 
reading has now made a national trait, has been the bane of our 
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South African diplomacy. We have one antidote for it in the 
hard-headedness and enterprise of individuals and another in the 
everlasting luck of the British Empire. Our history might well 
tempt us to proclaim ourselves the Chosen People. No rival 
claimants could stand up against a quiet examination into all 
that providence, in spite of statesmen, has done for us. Our good 
fortune held true to its record under the latest test. Commandant 
Botha rejected the opportunity of sowing perpetual dissension 
between Briton and Boer, and the chance is undeservedly left to 
us of rectifying our blunder at the final settlement. 

I suppose that most people would agree that the ultimate 
problem of South Africa is the restoration of harmony between 
the two races by bringing the Boer into first-hand acquaintance 
with English civilization and the English point of view; and 
the language question should be considered and decided in the 
main as a help or hindrance to this goal of final fusion. Are the 
Boers of thirty or fifty years hence more likely to, be loyal and 
sympathetic to the Empire, more in touch with English thought 
and instinct, if they are encouraged to preserve their taal, or if 
English is made the sole official language of the country? It 
seems to me that the balance of history and our own experience 
is greatly on the side of the argument that unity and common 
patriotism and mutual comprehension are, if not impossible, at 
least extremely difficult when two races come together only 
through the medium of interpreters and translations. Where 
there is a difference of speech there is apt to be a difference of 
sentiment, of sympathies, of instinctive ways of looking at 
things, at a pinch, perhaps, of loyalty. The Catholic prelates of 
Austria, in council assembled, once declared that “all differences 
of language were the consequence of sin and the fall of man,” 
and as such, presumably, could not be put a stop to too soon. 
Whether that be good theology or not, it is, generally speaking, 
sound politics. Men wear their hearts more often on their 
tongues than on their sleeves, and few influences are more subtle, 
more moulding, more separative in their effects, or harder to 
shake off, than the influence of language. It is a barrier against 
mutual understanding that nothing can wholly penetrate. As 
with books and persons, so with governments—you stand a 
much better chance of comprehending their essence if you know 
their language. This, of course, is not to say that if you know 
the language you must therefore comprehend the government, 
book, or person, much less like them. Ireland is a ready instance 
where a practical identity of language has not prevented a bitter 
and lasting antipathy between ruler and ruled. My point at 
present is whether that antipathy would not have been greater, 
whether the Irish would not have been more hostile, and had a 
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yet keener sense of separateness, if iaelic had been preserved 
as the national tongue, whether, in short, they do not know more 
about England and the English through being able to speak and 
read and write our tongue. All sorts of influences of race and 
history and temperament may come along to destroy that fulness 
of sympathetic intercourse which should naturally spring from 
the possession of a common language, just as all sorts of in- 
fluences may enable people who speak different tongues to live 
peaceably under one government, and even produce a sentiment 
of nationality. This has been conspicuously the case with 
Switzerland, which is undoubtedly a nation, although three 
official languages are allowed in the Parliament at Berne, and on 
occasion, I believe, not less than five have been known to crop 
up indebate. Here, again, however, one has to consider whether 
a single and universal language would not have made the Swiss 
spirit of nationality infinitely stronger than it is, and whether it 
would not have flattened out the jealousies and wranglings of 
the twenty-two cantons which make up the sorry tale of Swiss 
politics. Anyway, neither the example of Switzerland nor the 
contrary example of Ireland affect. the moderately reasonable 
presumption that a knowledge of the English language is more 
likely than not to lead to an appreciation of whatever good 
points our character and system of government may possess. 
But this, one may say, is a self-evident platitude. If so, it is a 
platitude so obvious as to have lost its significance. The proof 
of it lies in the fact that we have not only denied it as a rule of 
policy, wherever we could, but even prided ourselves on the 
denial. There is hardly a point of Empire-building for which we 
take greater credit to ourselves than our stupendous “liberalism” 
in allowing such alien white peoples as we govern to speak their 
own languages. Nothing seems to please us more than to make 
the Empire a museum of dialects. Every chance that comes our 
way to prove recreant to our mother tongue we seize upon in a 
philological transport, calling the while on other nations to 
admire the generosity of our betrayal. We assure them that it 
is only by a tender preservation of dialects that empires can be 
safely maintained, and that nothing makes more readily for satis- 
faction among the governed than the permission to speak any 
language except that of their rulers. But, by some quaint per- 
versity, these other nations remain unconvinced by our argu- 
ments, and even go so far as to criticize the success of our 
cherished policy in Canada and South Africa, arguing that it is 
fatal to any hope of real unity and that full conciliation and 
sympathy are only possible between two peoples when each 
understands and is understood by the other. For those who do 
not believe that because a thing is British it is therefore a law of 
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nature, it will seem at the least noteworthy that our language 
policy is not the language policy of the Russians or Germans, 
nor was it of the Spaniards or the French or of the Boers them- 
selves, nor will it be of the Americans. 

We applied our theory of the Blessedness of Babel to Canada, 
and with what result? Let us not be deceived by the example 
of individuals. It is good, it is excellent that there should be 
among the French Canadians men, like Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who 
are able to rise above national partisanship and become, as far 
as may be, British in thought and instinct. But such men are 
rare, as rare as Lord Durham foresaw they would be when he 
urged the establishment of English as the sole official language 
of the colony. I brought back from several visits to Canada no 
stronger conviction than that such heights of impartiality are 
not for the average French-speaking subject. To him the per- 
mission to speak French is an invitation to preserve his French 
individuality. It is a daily reminder that nature did not intend 
him for a British subject. It is therefore a constant prompting 
towards a vague dissatisfaction. It rekindles memories that had 
better die away. It forces him, consciously or not, as a sort of 
half-realized point of honour, to separate himself from his rulers, 
to act only with those of his own speech, and to bring into the 
every-day business of life and politics an unnecessary and dis- 
turbing racial element. It is difficult to express the full sense of 
fatuity that comes over the visitor to Ottawa when, in the legis- 
lature of a country that is and always will be British, he hears a 
British subject holding forth in French—his English-speaking 
colleagues, meanwhile, yawning in their seats with a not un- 
natural weariness or else walking out of the Chamber. Manitoba 
did an Imperial service when, warned by the experience of 
Ottawa, it decreed that English alone should be used in its 
legislature and law courts. No doubt English gains ground; no 
doubt the French are loyal; but it does not gain ground as 
quickly as it would have done, nor are the French as whole- 
heartedly patriotic as they would have been, had English been 
made the sole official tongue. The process of Anglicization 
becomes the work of centuries instead of decades, and rests at 
the end on no surer foundation. The Boers absorbed the 
Huguenot refugees in a generation by making them learn the 
taal. With their customary sense and shrewdness, they saw that 
to foster an alien tongue was to run the risk of fostering a 
division that nothing could heal, and they accordingly stamped 
out the patois of the new settlers with the directness of Russians 
attacking Finnish. We, in Canada, as the result of our national 
impulse to sacrifice common-sense to sentimentality, have so far 
perpetuated two races when we might have made one, and that 
36* 
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one wholly British. “Sir Wilfrid Laurier,” I read, “is loyal 
because he is allowed to speak in French. Forbid him, and he 
would be a rebel to-morrow.” That is a mistake of profound 
vulgarity. General Joubert, one would deduce from it, was a 
rebel to the South African Republic. Of the claims that Great 
Britain has upon the loyalty and affection of French Canadians, 
the permission granted them to speak their ancestral tongue is 
the least. Otherwise they would not, as they do, prefer English 
rule to French. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is loyal in spite of the fact 
that he is allowed to speak in French. 

Among the many good deeds of Mr. Chamberlain which have 
made the Colonial Office what it should be—the brain-centre of 
the Empire—and wiped out, I hope for ever, its reputation for 
phenomenal aud ubiquitous tactlessness—an achievement the 
fulness and significance of which no one, I think, can quite 
appreciate this side of Ottawa or Jamaica—is one little spoken 
of or written about, that has a direct bearing on the language 
issue in South Africa. I refer to his firm and sensible action in 
signing the death-warrant of the Italian language in the Maltese 
law courts. This is a question which has acutely harassed the 
Governors of Malta for the last thirty years. It would never 
have arisen but for the flaccid doctrinairism of English statesmen 
in the past. Italian has no logical standing in the colony at all. 
It is not the language of the natives, who speak an incurable 
vernacular, akin to Arabic, and it is not the language of the 
Empire. Less than 5 per cent. of the natives are able to con- 
verse in it. For the past twenty years all the education in Malta 
that has amounted to anything has been in the English language. 
Over 90 per cent. of the natives prefer to have their children in- 
structed in it. Nevertheless, Italian has long enjoyed a privileged 
position. It has been the exclusive language of the law courts, 
it is optional in the Council, and attempts have been made to 
establish it as the sole language of education. These attempts 
have not all proceeded from the Italian politicians of the island. 
Sir Penrose Julyan, reviewing the question in the seventies, 
wrote that “a great error was committed by the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis when he recommended that preference should 
be given to Italian over English in the educational and other 
establishments of the colony, on the plea that “ from its use as 
the language of trade throughout the Mediterranean and from 
the near neighbourhood of Malta to Italy and Sicily, the Italian 
language is far more useful to'a Maltese than any other language, 
except his native tongue.” So far as trade goes Sir George 
Lewis’ expectations have proved ludicrously wrong, but the 
really interesting part of his argument is what it omits. The 
notion that a British statesman could be profitably employed in 
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pushing the English language never seems to have dawned on 
him. He had probably heard of, if not visited, the famous Church 
of St. John at Valetta, with its eight dome-crowned chapels, 
each with its own altar and appointments, branching out on 
either side of the nave. It is known as “The Chapel of the 
Languages,” and it was especially built for the Knights of Malta 
when they divided themselves into “the eight languages.” The 
idea of keeping up the polyglot associations of the island might 
easily have influenced Sir George to encourage Italian. Any- 
way, it soon became necessary to undo his work and to supplant 
Italian in the schools up to the third or fourth standard. From 
that day to this the Italian Party has been in opposition to the 
Government, and by blocking the votes for educational and 
sanitary reforms has succeeded in damaging the Maltese in mind 
and body. Ousted from control of the schools they still retained 
their hold on the law courts, with the amazing consequence that 
in a British colony a British subject up to March 22nd, 1899, was 
tried in Italian; his evidence was translated into Italian; his 
lawyer pleaded in Italian, and the verdict for or against him was 
delivered in Italian. Taking advantage of a gross miscarriage 
of justice in 1898, affecting an English colonel, Mr. Chamberlain 
determined to root out the system that had made it possible. 
The local Council declining to follow his lead, an Order in 
Council was enacted in March, 1899, making English optional at 
once in all the proceedings of the Maltese courts, and providing 
for the total supersession of Italian at the end of fifteen years. 
One could have wished that the enactment had been extended to 
include the Council. Meanwhile, the history of the Italian 
language in Malta and the tactics of its partisans point the folly 
and danger of a reckless liberalism in fostering a plurality of 
tongues. 

If it be, as of course it is, too broad a dictum that to propagate 
dialects is to propagate rebellion, one can at any rate find in 
Kurope instances enough to justify it. One such instance is 
before our eyes at this moment in the polyglot chaos of Austria- 
Hungary. So long as she spoke German, so long as German 
prevailed in all corners of the realm, Austria was one of the 
decisive Powers of Europe. She began to decline from the 
moment the Czechs and Magyars were allowed to revive their 
dialects, and she owes her present distracted condition simply 
to the researches of a few philologists at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The movement that culminated in Hungarian inde- 
pendence, like the movement that must eventually end in 
Bohemian autonomy, was in its inception a purely literary move- 
ment. It sprang from archeologists, ballad-singers and historians 
delving in the pasts of the Kingdoms of St. Vacslav and St. 
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Stephen, and endeavouring to resurrect the Czech and Magyar 
folk-lore and dialects. It passed from their hands to the states- 
men under whose guidance it burst in a demand for national 
rights. So close and vital may be the connection between speech 
and politics. The Magyars were impotent so long as German 
and a bastard monkish Latin were the speech of the nobility in 
their diets and homes. Their resurrection as a political entity 
dates from the revival of their native tongue, and they are now 
a homogeneous and unbreakable force, increasing three times as 
rapidly as any of the races that hem them in, chiefly because they 
listen to no compromise on the language question, but system- 
atically absorb aliens by the quiet and irresistible process ot 
denationalization in the schoolroom. It is to this same process, 
inflexibly carried out, that the United States owes it that she is a 
nation instead of a jumble of nationalities. Nothing pleased me 
more in the States than to go into one of the public schools and 
watch America Americanizing. The Americans take hold of the 
immigrant’s children and flatten out whatever may be too 
un-American in their mental make-up beneath the steam-roller of 
the English language, with the result that no citizens are more 
ebulliently loyal than the second generation of aliens. Nor can 
it be long before the introduction of the American public school 
system into Cuba and Porto Rico drives a stiff wedge into the 
dominion of Spanish and makes English the necessary language 
for an ambitious colonial. American policy is, and always has 
been, of the hard-headed Bismarckian type, rarely to be swayed 
by sentiment; they believe in education as we believe in cricket, 
and it is no great rashness to prophesy that within a few years 
Spanish will be leading at most a furtive, twilight sort of 
existence in the highlands of Spain’s ancient colonies, and that a 
Cuban or a Porto Rican of the towns and sea-ports who does not 
speak English will be as rare as a Welshman who knows only 
Welsh. And speaking of Spain, what is that curious rapproche- 
ment between the South American Republics and their former 
mother-land but one more proof of the power of language to 
affect the destinies of nations ? 

Was it some faint glimmering of how supremely valuable a 
weapon of agitation his countrymen have thrown away that led 
Mr. O’Donnell last February to address the House of Commons in 
Erse? Iam not sure that the Union was not undermined when 
Hansard printed that speech as Mr. O’Donnell delivered it. We 
laugh at the Gaelic League (even though it has sold 50,000 of its 
Gaelic text-books in a year), at the Irish Literary Society in 
London, the Feis Ceoil Committee in Dublin, the Irish Literary 
Theatre and the Gaelic columns in the Irish newspapers. We 
treat it all as something very pretty and picturesque and literary, 
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but of not much moment to anyone except Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Yeats. 1am not sure that our descendants will not see in it the 
beginnings of the greatest of all Irish movements, one that will 
last longer than Fenianism, that will strike deeper roots than the 
Land League, and possibly give a permanent twist to Irish thought 
and a permanent impulse to Irish policy. Has any English 
statesman given a thought to what it would mean for England if 
the whole of Ireland, outside Ulster, became habituated to the use 
of Gaelic? Apparently none has, for on May 21st the House of 
Commons meekly adopted a motion approving the introduction 
of bi-lingualism as part of the educational system of Ireland, 
and Mr. Wyndham, “in his witty and charming speech,” jauntily 
declared that he did not think the political consequences would 
be “very harmful.” Mr. Wyndham might study the history of 
Bohemia with profit, for there the Czechs, who by the bye are a 
nation of Healys, were not only not to be moved by “the bread 
and butter argument” that German was “a good commercial 
asset,” but passionately discarded it for a bastard dialect, confined 
at the outside to four million people, and utterly useless beyond 
the limits of Bohemia. The Russians, with a sound instinct, are 
forestalling any possibility of the troubles that may afflict us in 
Ireland by resolutely proscribing Finnish. The Germans, less 
brutally but not less firmly, have already three-parts Germanized 
Alsace-Lorraine in the gymnasium. 

I have said enough to show how all but inseparable is the bond 
that links language with politics and how the encouragement of 
alien tongues fosters disunion and under certain circumstances 
rebellion, and nearly always prevents that fulness of sympathy 
and comprehension on which a State must be based to be really 
durable and homogeneous. Our record in South Africa alone 
would prove this, for it is almost beyond argument that had we 
held fast to our original determination to make English the sole 
official language of Cape Colony, had we pushed our language 
among the Dutch as zealously as we have pushed our religion 
among the Kaffirs, all white men below the Zambesi would to-day 
be speaking one tongue and there would be neither Britons nor 
Boers but only Africanders. Is it too late even now? Not, I 
believe, if we go about it in the right way, patiently,unswervingly, 
and of course without vindictiveness. There are three points that 
should be borne in mind. The first is that the Boer taal—a 
clipped and barren dialect, as useless outside South Africa as itis 
inadequate for the purposes of twentieth century speech inside— 
has no sound claim even in philology to be placed on an equality 
with the language of a great literature and a great commerce. 
The second is that by allowing the dual system in Cape Colony 
we have put a weapon of disaffection in the hands of the 
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Africander Bond which they have deliberately used as an 
instrument of treason. The third is that any settlement of 
the language question in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony, to be complete, should be made to apply also to Cape 
Colony. There is no need to proscribe the Boer taal in the 
Russian sense—to forbid its use in churches or at the market- 
place, or to suppress newspapers published in Dutch. All we 
have to do is to ensure the supremacy of our own tongue by 
making it worth while for the Boers to learn it, and it can only 
be made worth learning by becoming the business and political 
language of the country. When the Boers find that without a 
knowledge of English they will be unable to enter the legisla- 
ture, or to practice in the law courts, or, as a necessary con- 
sequence, to rise to any large commercial position, they may 
grumble at first, but, if we are firm, they will sooner or later 
make shift to learn it. That is the simple policy that has been 
followed in the United States, and always with success, and, 
though the Boers have some peculiarities of their own, it will 
doubtless succeed with them. If, on the other hand, we encourage 
them to keep alive their dialect, we furnish them at once with a 
national rallying point for discontent to gather around; we 
provide them, as it were, with a pass-word to disaffection; we 
split society into two antagonistic racial groups, and give to what 
may be called the party of opposition a gratuitous and effective 
cohesion. Far more important than the immediate ending of the 
war is the future of South Africa, and it would be better to fight 
on for a couple of years longer than to conclude peace to-morrow 
on terms that would imperil the foundations of British rule. Our 
supremacy will not be assured till English is the only language 
permitted in the schools, law courts, legislature and govern- 
ment offices of the Transvaal, Orange River, and Cape Colonies. 
To purchase submission by proffering equality between the two 
tongues is to repeat in another form the Arcadian policy of 1880, 
of which this war is the fruit. The change to the English basis 
need not be violently made. It would be enough if the terms of 
peace made it clear that five, ten, or even fifteen years from the 
date of the end of the war English was to become the sole official 
language. The interval would be well filled up with a vigorous 
educational propaganda that would make the transition as little 
irksome as possible, and, if the constitution of Cape Colony could 
be altered to make education in English and English law courts 
and assemblies uniform throughout South Africa, so much the 
better. The whole question, as it seems to me, is vital both 
from its intrinsic importance and the fact that a wrong step taken 
now can never be retraced. 


SYDNEY BROOKS. 


A RADICAL’S PLEA FOR CONSCRIPTION. 


Ir is probable, in spite of loud assertions to the contrary, that there 
is no nation which is more reluctant to face the truth concerning 
military questions than our own; which is more optiraistic upon 
insufficient grounds; more ready to trust purely to luck; to 
neglect scientific preparation ; to treat shams as realities, and to 
assume as a matter of course that Englishmen, through their in- 
nate superiority, are able to dispense with those restraints and to 
decline those burdens which are incumbent upon other and less 
highly gifted races. 

In particular, the voluntary system under which our Army and 
auxiliary forces are maintained has always excited the admiration 
of our official and non-official politicians, and is triumphantly 
paraded in order to demonstrate the striking patriotism of the 
British citizen. 

It is partly in order to destroy this agreeable national illusion 
that Mr. Shee’s book, The Briton’s First Duty,* appears to have 
been written, and those who take the trouble to read this modest 
but carefully-written little work will probably be surprised to find 
what an excellent case he is able to make out. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the fact that Mr. Shee describes himself as a 
philosophic Radical, a class in which practical common-sense is not 
usually very highly developed, and as he is neither an M.P., nor, so 
far as is known, even a candidate for Parliament, he is in a position 
to state his views with refreshing candour and impartiality. 

Mr. Shee’s book is openly and avowedly a plea for a limited form 
of compulsory service, and he has set himself the apparently hope- 
less task of inducing his fellow-countrymen to adopt this course 
in order to save themselves from the possible catastrophe of which 
the war, in a remote part of the Empire, has given us a providen- 
tial warning. 

The opening pages of the work deal with a general survey of the 
situation,and, after the customary recapitulation of our vast develop- 
ment in riches, resources, and population during the past century, 
the author arrives at the not unnatural conclusion that nothing is 
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so striking as that so huge a fabric of Empire should repose upon 
a foundation so precarious. “For the future historian will find, 
to his amazement, that whilst the British people have shown 
a very full sense of the splendour of their Empire, and have 
even been extremely anxious to extend its bounds whenever an 
opportunity has seemed to offer, yet they—and, stranger still, their 
statesmen—have been content with about the same forces for its 
defence with which their forefathers guarded an inheritance far 
less valuable. In other words, he will find that this people, who 
have prided themselves on their business habits and practical 
common-sense, have utterly failed to apply to their Empire those 
principles of prudent insurance which each individual would adopt 
in dealing with his business or private property.” In support of 
this view it is pointed out that while the area of the British Empire 
has increased more than ten-fold and its population eight-fold, the 
total of the Regular Army was only about 30,000 more in 1898 than 
in 1805, while there were 125,000 less men “in arms” in the United 
Kingdom. But it is only by studying the comparative armed 
strength of European countries that the absurd inadequacy of our 
own military system can be realized. The percentage of soldiers 
to adult males in France appears to be 88; in Germany, 68; in 
Austria-Hungary, 45; in Italy, 40; in Switzerland, 74; and in 
Great Britain, 9. Officials and political leaders on both sides may 
assure us that the fewer men we obtain the better our Army, and 
they may laboriously explain that the more untrained these men 
are the greater their superiority over the Continental military 
product; but these figures shed a strange light upon the national 
conception of duty. 

Everyone is familiar with the usual argument that we need not 
trouble about our Army as long as we have the Fleet to rely upon, 
though there is nothing to show that those who are in responsible 
places have ever made up their minds upon the subject; but even 
Lord Salisbury, who has, perhaps, done more than anyone else to 
discourage any serious alteration in our military system, made use 
last year of the following words :—“ Of course, we have the Navy, 
and I firmly believe that that will be sufficient. But considering 
the prodigious, the enormous interests that we have to safeguard, 
is it wise that all our eggs should be put in a single basket? Are 
we not bound to think of our national defence on land ?” 

With this ominous warning before him, fortified by the opinions 
of numerous authorities who have pointed out our dangers, and 
bearing in mind that in the future we may have to face a combina- 
tion of two or three big Powers instead of a couple of small 
Republics in South Africa, Mr. Shee has little difficulty in arriving 
at the conclusion that, in the event of a great war, the action of 
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our fleets must be backed by offensive military operations, and that 
a well-organized and efficient Home Army is necessary as a second 
line of defence against invasion. How is this necessary force to be 
obtained ? 

The country, fortunately, is still sufficiently sane to reject the 
idea of entrusting its defence to civilians in broad-brimmed hats, 
and is now committed to the Army scheme which has passed the 
House of Commons as a purely Party measure. This scheme, 
although recognized by impartial persons as well-intentioned, does 
not possess much practical value, because there does not appear to 
be a reasonable probability of obtaining the necessary men. What, 
then, is to be done? Mr. Shee feels no doubt whatever on the 
subject and plumps unhesitatingly for conscription. The very word 
conscription is sufficient to startle most politicians out of their 
senses, and to cause people at once to proclaim the suggestion 
an absurdity. Yet what does it really imply? According to 
Lord Salisbury, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and other leading 
statesmen, conscription implies the seizing of the hitherto free 
and independent British subject and deporting him to some distant 
possession in Africa, Asia, or the Western Hemisphere, where the 
best years of his life will be passed in military drudgery. It is, 
perhaps, hardly necessary to explain that neither Mr. Shee nor 
those who agree with him contemplate anything of the kind, and 
that the system of universal military service is advocated, not for 
garrison duty or ordinary service abroad, but for securing an 
adequate Home Defence Army, which would form a reserve only 
to be called on for active service abroad in case of grave national 
emergency. In other words, there would still be a Foreign Service 
Army recruited as now voluntarily, and a National Militia formed 
by the compulsory service for a certain limited period of all able- 
bodied citizens for Home Defence, without ballot, substitution, or 
dotation. In order to arrive at this ideal condition, Mr. Shee con- 
siders (and many people will surely concur) that the first thing to 
do is to clear our minds of cant on the subject of the beauties of 
the voluntary system. 

It is perfectly consistent to admire, as we all do, the splendid 
example of patriotism set by those civilians who came forward 
in the hour of need during the present war; to appreciate 
the devotion and untiring persistence of that small minority 
which has hitherto kept our auxiliary forces in existence, and 
at the same time to turn with disgust from those loudly-ap- 
plauded sentiments uttered so frequently and unctuously to the 
effect that compulsory service is repugnant to the feelings of the 
nation, and that it cannot be tolerated in a country where the senti- 
ment of individual freedom and conscience is as highly developed 
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as here. “The tone,” as Mr. Shee justly remarks, “in which these 
grandiloquent phrases are generally uttered would lead one to 
suppose that the nation was being complimented on refusing to 
consider, even for a moment, some base and disgraceful course of 
action, especially as they are frequently accompanied by an expres- 
sion of pitying contempt for those poor Continental nations which 
languish under the tyrannical slavery of manhood service to their 
country. I doubt whether national vanity has ever led a people so 
far astray as to make a boast of that which is rather a subject for 
regret.” 

It is, indeed, high time that we should see this matter in its true 
light. Because some thousands of men do infinitely more than 
their duty, are we to indulge in rhapsodies over the millions whose 
patriotism is confined to shouting vociferously and singing The 
Absent-Minded Beggar? Our boast would be questionable enough 
if our system were in very truth as voluntary as it pretends to be. 
Candour and the many authorities quoted by Mr. Shee compel the 
irresistible inference that it is not love for soldiering but want and 
hunger which are the chief recruiting agencies for the greater 
proportion of our Regular Army. And here the author is confronted 
with the obvious dilemma that he condemns the voluntary system 
as unjust while admitting that the Foreign Service Army must 
be a voluntary one. The inconsistency in reasoning, however, is 
more apparent than real. It is practically impossible to compel 
the citizens of any State to do garrison duty in distant and un- 
healthy climates, and if foreign possessions can only be held by 
submitting to such intolerable burdens they will have to be 
abandoned. The Foreign Service Army must, therefore, be recruited 
by voluntary enlistment. But by insisting upon the duty of every 
young able-bodied citizen to give his services for Home Defence, 
with a merely nominal remuneration, as is done in the case of 
almost every civilized and partially civilized country, we can afford 
to make the conditions of voluntary service abroad favourable 
enough to obtain all the men we want, of the best quality possible, 
and on terms which would really repay them for enlistment. To 
carry out this proposal, therefore, an increase in the pay of the 
Regular Army will have to be provided, as is generally demanded by 
the critics of the hollow scheme now before the country. 

It is not necessary to discuss in detail the writer’s suggestions 
for increasing the pay and rendering the Army generally more 
attractive, nor to examine closely the unimpeachable precepts col- 
lected from various sources in which the justice and necessity of 
compulsory service for Home Defence are urged. Everyone, too, is 
familiar with the gigantically disproportionate cost of the British 
military systein as compared with that of other European countries, 
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a cost which shows no signs of diminishing, and which, at its 
present rate of increase, will probably cause before long a reaction 
against military expenditure, whether reasonable or unreasonable. 
But what we really have to consider is whether compulsory 
service is worth the price which we should have to pay for it, 
either directly or indirectly, and whether we are prepared to 
undergo the necessary sacrifice in order to ensure the national 
safety. Mr. Shee, of course, has no difficulty in deciding; he 
overrules one after the other the stock objections to conscription ; 
he shows that the contention that the present war has demon- 
strated the success of the voluntary system cannot be seriously 
upheld ; that its failure is due sinply and solely to the progress of 
industry ; that, in spite of continually lowered physical standards, 
the difficulty in providing the men voted by Parliament grows 
ever greater; and that, on the other hand, the moral and physical 
advantages of universal military service, if introduced into this 
country, would be incalculable. All this may_appear sheer madness 
to many people, but, nevertheless, there is much method in it, and 
those who disagree most strongly with his conclusions cannot fail 
to recognize the earnestness and genuine sincerity of the author. 
Nor can one fail to sympathize with his “cri de ceur” when he 
implores some statesman, ready to risk the loss of power and 
popularity, to come out and lead the people instead of flattering 
their ignorance; to put the case fairly and ask them to make the 
same sacrifice for their country as is made willingly not only by 
Frenchmen, Germans and Italians, but also by Turks, Servians, 
Bulgarians, and Boers, and who, in short, will tell the English 
people clearly that they have duties as well as rights. After all, 
the author only expresses opinions which many public men give 
utterance to in private, but which they are afraid to avow in 
Parliament or on the platform, although it may be noted, as a 
sign of grace, that Mr. Brodrick has hinted not obscurely that the 
voluntary system is on its final trial, and Lord Raglan, quite 
recently,* has had the courage to admit that compulsion is not 
a thing to be ashamed of, and is a possibility in the near future. 

In conclusion, it is safe to say that if this little book had been 
written by some prominent leader instead of by a man unknown 
to fame, who is merely actuated by feelings of patriotism, it would 
have been hailed as the work of a fearless and original genius, 
whereas it will probably be Mr. Shee’s melancholy fate to see his 
proposals derided, his warnings neglected, and himself pointed 
out as a peculiarly depraved speciinen of the Philosophie Radical] 
class. 


NEWTON. 
* May 2lst. 


“ MORGANEERING.” 


THE anarchists and the high financiers are running each other 
very hard for the mastery of up-to-date civilization. High 
financiers will probably resent being classed with anarchists, 
but recent specimens of their handiwork indicate that, after all, 
there is not much to choose between the two. The tendency of the 
one is to smash things from the top downward, and of the other 
to smash from the bottom upward. How many anarchists, think 
you, would be needed to perpetrate as much havoc as one small 
clique of American financiers have achieved in New York over a 
single “ deal” as they call it? ‘The mere money loss caused by 
the panic resulting from the Northern Pacific corner was 
estimated by the Americans themselves at fifty million dollars. 
Probably as much more should be added for losses sustained in 
Europe. Every stock market on the two continents was more or 
less involved init. From Berlin to San Francisco, from Montreal 
to New Orleans, and from London to Genoa and Marseilles, the 
whole commercial world seemed to be bitten by the “ Morganeer- 
ing” mania. If the fury of the boom was without precedent, so 
also was the suddenness and severity of the collapse. In an 
instant, as if it had been struck by lightning, a market, which 
had lost all sense of intrinsic value and rational proportion, was 
plunged into wild panic. 

The Black Thursday of 1901 in New York and the Black Friday 
which immediately followed it in London were panics quite out 
of the usual run of financial disaster. They were not, as such 
events have invariably been hitherto, the natural sequel to periods 
of wild promiscuous speculation. The public were in them, no 
doubt, and to some extent had to share the blame of the swift 
ruin which overtook them. But this time the public were very 
subordinate actors in the financial melodrama. Both the boom 
and the collapse had been engineered for them in advance by a 
group of all-powerful manipulators, who for several years past 
seem to have had nearly every market in the world at their feet. 

The boom and the collapse were, in short, “ Morganeered,” 
a word which wittily summarizes their peculiar history. It 
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describes a new kind of finance of American origin, but possessing 
also extensive ramifications in Europe. It is the finance of the 
billionnaire boomer personified by a certain New York banker 
whose name has been of late on everybody’s lips. In its early 
stages this finance had a beneficent as well as a brilliant 
aspect which dazzled mankind. The Americans among whom it 
originated felt at first a patriotic pride in it. They could hardly 
avoid glorying in the triumphs of the compatriot who passed 
lightly from one grand coup to another as if he were a heaven- 
born financial genius. As he added trust to trust and railroad to 
railroad, a golden atmosphere seemed to envelop him, and his 
very name became a synonym for untold wealth. , No Oriental 
genii out of Thz Arabian Nights could have conjured up millions 
more readily, or flung them around with greater magnificence. 

Here, at last, appeared to be a genuine Napoleon of finance, 
the man who could undertake anything and see it through; the 
leader who could inspire boundless enthusiasm and always prove 
himself worthy of it. Suppose for a moment that Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan had really been the supernatural financier that his fol- 
lowers believed him to be a few weeks back, what would have 
been the end of his omnipotence? Could he have gone ahead 
with his combines, his reconstructions, and his fights for control 
until all the trade finance and shipping of the world were subject 
to his dictation? That would have been the logical issue of his 
restless all-devouring policy, and, difficult as it may be to con- 
ceive, practical realization would not have been wholly impossible. 
In a few years he and his associates had captured most of the 
staple industries of their own country. On the eve of the late 
panic they were preparing for a campaign against the cor- 
responding industries of the Old World which promised them 
a comparatively easy victory. 

A Morgan dictatorship over the commerce and finance of 
Europe and America is no longer the absurdity which it would 
have been thought even a few months ago. Qn the contrary, it 
has come sufficiently within the range of practical business to 
make it worth while to contemplate its probable consequences. 
Imagine Mr. Pierpont Morgan with all his trusts, his banks, his 
controlled railroads, his fleets of steamers, his coal, iron and 
copper mines and his stock exchanges in full operation. To 
begin with, he would have his own country in the hollow of 
his hand. His trusts could fix the prices at which raw materials 
were to be bought and finished products were to be sold, whether 
at home or abroad. His banks could make money plentiful or 
scarce, as suited him, and the rate of interest would go up or 
down at a glance of his watchful eye. The money market in 
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the States is already artificial enough, and if his control over it 
were complete, outsiders might give up trying to forecast its 
movements. Throughout the recent boom money was made 
abnormally easy in order to facilitate and encourage public 
buying. The principal banks being all under the same influence, 
worked together to that end. If by-and-by the reverse effect 
should be desired, they could work quite as effectively in the 
other direction. 

If the railroads of the United States were completely “ Mor- 
ganeered ” on the “ community of interest” principle, about which 
we heard so much lately, Mr. Morgan, sitting in his office in Wall 
Street, could dictate the cost of transportation in every section of 
the States. He could impose his own rates on wheat from the 
North-West, on corn from the Middle West, on cotton from the 
South, and on coal and iron from the East. The farmer, the cotton 
planter, and the mineral producer would all be at his mercy. He 
could make cities and unmake them by discriminating in favour 
of one and against another so ingeniously that no Inter-State 
Commission could check him. With his fleets of steamers on the 
lakes, on the Atlantic, and ultimately on the Pacific, he could rule 
both rates and freights on all the great highways of commerce. 
He could, in fact, abolish the present distinction between rail and 
ocean transport, merging them into one. His railroads would be 
able to book through from any point in the United States or 
Mexico to any point in Europe and vice versa. In itself that 
would be a convenience to international trade, but the greater 
the convenience the worse abused it might be in the hands 
of a “ Morganeering ” monopoly. 

When we come to contemplate a coal, iron, steel, and copper 
ring, presided over by Mr. Pierpont Morgan, human imagination 
reels at the prospect. The most powerful emperor who ever 
lived, the greatest political autocrat in history would be a harm- 
less child beside the head of such a monopoly. In presence of a 
financial combination owning the best part of the minerals in the 
country the Government of the Republic would be reduced to a 
dummy. The President would be a mere figure-head, and Con- 
gress would be a collection of marionettes on a string. There 
would be no doubt then as to the intimate connection between 
Wall Street and Washington. 

Most alarming prospect of all— Suppose that Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan had succeeded, as he very nearly did and as he may still 
do, in hypnotizing the chief international stock markets. It 
would then be as impossible to carry on a fair legitimate trade in 
securities as in “ Morganeered” coal or iron. This aspect of the 
question having been painfully acute of late, we may derive more 
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striking illustrations from it than from the other Morgan deals, 
most of which are as yet only in embryo. For the past seven or 
eight months, that is, from Mr. McKinley’s re-election down to the 
end of May, 1901, the stock markets of Europe and America 
have run the gauntlet of a speculative craze which, growing 
wilder and wilder as it went along, broke at last into sheer mania. 
In every way it has, as its victims would say, beaten the record. 
The rise in prices has been greater, the number of shares turned 
over daily has been larger, the paper profits exhibited have been 
more dazzling, the popular excitement has been fiercer, and the 
tips with which the speculative flames were fed have been more 
prolific than in any previous craze of the kind. Finally, the crash 
which brought it all to a premature end was dramatic beyond 
precedent. 

This boom of 1901 will be distinguished in history as the 
Morgan boom. It has even greater right to that distinction than 
the kindred movement of 1882 had to be called the Jay Gould 
boom. We would not do Mr. Morgan the injustice to hold him 
responsible for all the grotesque schemes and fictions with which 
Wall Street was worked up to a reckless frenzy, but for the 
plan of campaign, for its special shibboleths and its general direc- 
tion he is certainly answerable. He and his associates started it 
when such a thing was little thought of by anybody else. They 
arranged the various moves which, from time to time, gave it 
a fresh impetus. They invented the intoxicating war cries— 
“community of interest,” “ mutual control,” “harmonious work- 
ing,” “peace with profit,” andso on. They were the acknowledged 
authors of all the big deals which were to establish “ community 
of interest.” They led the buying in every new stock when its 
turn came round. The market always thought it was following 
them, and that they were guiding it by the shortest of short cuts 
to a land of Goshen. 

From beginning to end the whole movement was “ Mor- 
ganeered.” The hand of Mr. Pierpont Morgan was seen in it at 
every turn. His name was its rallying cry. For its benefit he 
was said to have created a new system of finance which, like 
Aaron’s rod, was to swallow up all the minor financial conjurers, 
Mr. Hooley in his brief day also invented a new finance, 
and if such a small affair may be mentioned in the same breath 
with billion dollar trusts and Northern Pacific corners, a certain 
family resemblance may be traced between the two. It would 
never do, however, to hurt American feelings by hinting at the 
possibility that posterity may yet regard Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
as Mr. Hooley writ large—very large, of course, but still Hooley- 
like. 
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The distinctive motto of these two dramatic financiers is the 
same—the more you pay the better it pays. That old Cobden 
wheeze about buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market had gone out of date before Mr. Morgan appeared on the 
scene. High financiers have ever disdained to buy anything 
cheap, and Mr. Morgan has pushed that disdain to an almost 
sublime height. He never seems to take a fancy to anything 
until it has reached a giddy price, at which anyone else would be 
afraid to touchit. The fact of his invariably selecting boom times 
to buy in, when according to the elementary rules of Wall Street 
. he ought to be selling, indicates of itself what manner of financier 
he is. More wonderful still, however much he pays, he can 
always resell at a generous profit ! 

It goes without saying that Mr. Pierpont Morgan has a special 
réle in finance. He is a wholesale dealer in railroad systems, 
mining syndicates, and industrial monopolies. He buys a few 
thousand miles of railroad as casually as you or I might invest in 
a few hundred pounds worth of stock. But generally when he is 
buying he has a purchaser in his eye who will scorn haggling as 
much as he does himself. If his buying price be sentimental, still 
more so will be his selling price. From 50 to 100 per cent. is in 
his opinion a moderate amount of water to put into a recapitali- 
zation. Wall Street is then expected to make liberal additions, 
and by the time the investment stage is reached the original 
capital may have been multiplied several times over. In his 
boldest deals Mr. Morgan almost ostentatiously ignores market 
value. Whatever he honours with a covetous glance he must 
have, and no one in his neighbourhood will be happy till he gets 
it. Witness his sporting bids for the Leyland steam line, the 
Carnegie steel works, the Pennsylvania Coal Company, the biggest 
slice of our sixty million loan, and—the lost Duchess! 

Like Mr. Hooley, Mr. Morgan surrounds himself with a halo of 
fancy values, though he has never been credited with anything 
quite so smart as Mr. Hooley’s purchase of the Bovril Company 
for two millions sterling, and his immediate resale of it to the 
same shareholders for two and a half millions. In his financial 
youth he amused himself with buying up small railroads and 
selling them to larger ones under sympathetic control. But his 
grand opportunity came in the receivership period—1894-6— 
when all the great railroad systems in the States, with three or 
four exceptions, went into quarantine. After a prolonged spell 
of bankruptcy they had to be set on their feet again. Their 
reorganization was monopolised by about two dozen pro- 
fessional resurrectionists, who not only paid themselves princely 
fees for their work, but in addition made fortunes over and over 
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again out of the reorganized stocks. In all the financial 
arrangements, the creation of new stocks, the decision of how 
much new should be given for each class of old stock, fixing 
the relative positions of stockholders and other important details, 
they were absolute. They were allowed, in short, to frame 
schemes to suit themselves, and to make any use they pleased in 
the market of their prior information. 

The railroad reorganizers of 1894-6 got well ahead of the 
public every time, and ever since they have increased their lead 
until, as was shown in the recent panic, the public have not 
the shadow of a chance with them. It appears to be equally 
dangerous to operate either with or against them. Of the two 
their friends and supporters came off last time worse than their 
opponents. They not only have the shuffling of the cards in 
every deal, but they can be always changing them, substituting 
new packs for old ones, and altering the rules of the game at 
their pleasure. If they insist that the jack shall rank before the 
ace and the queen before the king, there is no one to say them 
nay, so long as their proxies are well looked after. 

If the high financiers of New York had nothing but their rail- 
roads to practise on they would be higher and mightier per- 
sonages than any of their class in Europe. The present market 
value of the railroad securities they manipulate exceeds the 
aggregate capital of all the principal systems in the United 
Kingdom. But they are monarchs of all they survey in various 
other fields of finance. No financial group in New York is now 
completely equipped until it runs half a dozen banks, two or 
three trust companies, as many insurance companies, at least one 
line of steamers, a few industrial trusts, and a string of mis- 
cellaneous ventures—all in addition to the railroads, which are 
the serious part of their business. 

The Rockefeller or Standard Oil group, for instance, has a 
hand in the management of seven banks, five trust companies, 
two loan and building companies, one steamship company, two 
transit companies, five copper, seven iron and steel, four gas, 
and fifteen miscellaneous companies, plus an even score of rail- 
roads. Its alter ego, the National City Bank, has thirteen cousins 
in its own line of business, as many more in trusts, the same 
number in insurance, half a dozen in copper, eleven in odds and 
ends, and about a dozen railroads, including one trunk line— 
the Baltimore and Ohio—and two transcontinental roads, the 
Northern Pacific and the Union. Among the odds and ends 
there is an interesting item which speaks well for the Standard 
Oil people’s sense of humour. It is the Audit Company, which 
guarantees good book-keeping to punctillious shareholders who 
37* 
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trouble themselves about that sort of thing. As a rule American 
shareholders do not. 

If we remember that every director of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the National City Bank is a multi-millionaire, some of 
them billionaires, and that all the corporations they control can 
be rounded up to assist in a big deal on the Stock Exchange or 
elsewhere, it will be seen what a tremendous power such a com- 
bination can exert when it chooses. Compared with our 
European high finance the American sort is as Niagara to the New 
River. The ethical bearings of high finance are consequently 
of even greater importance to the American people than to any 
European nation. Not alone in the magnitude of their financial 
enterprises, but in the ceaseless activity of their financiers are the 
Americans pre-eminent. Three or four important issues a year 
satisfy the chief issuing houses in London or Berlin, but when the 
New York billionaires get their hand in they can reel off new 
trusts, reorganizations, alliances, and consolidations with the 
rapidity of a juggler drawing basins of gold-fish from his sleeve. 

It may seem a hard thing to say of a system of finance that 
whether it succeeds or fails the public are equally bound to suffer. 
To say it of a system so powerful and magnificent as Mr. Morgan’s 
may further appear presumptuous, but the proof of both alterna- 
tives is before us. The stock markets of London and New York 
till lately resounded with shouts of Morganeering triumph. 
About three weeks ago these were turned into wailing and 
lamentation, of which Morganeering was also the cause. Both 
the inflation and the collapse were due to fictitious markets which 
exist still and may continue to exist for months longer. There 
has been no genuine self-balanced market in American railway 
stocks since the reorganizing Morganeers tuok hold of them five 
or six years ago. By a genuine market we mean one in which 
there is always free dealing both ways; where the seller can 
always get a fair price and the buyer can always buy at a fair 

_ price; likewise where stocks can be borrowed or lent and con- 
tinued from account to account without risk of “cornering” on 
one hand or banging on the other. 

As a rule, our home securities have all free markets in that 
sense. Moreover, sales and purchases are generally well 
balanced, and a very lop-sided account seldom occurs. But 
then “Morganeering” is practically: unknown among them. 
British railway directors do not “buy for control” or go into 
the Stock Exchange “gunning” for each other’s: roads. Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire have done a little in the way of “com- 
bines,” but they have never yet got within sight of a billion 
dollar deal. Imagine the reverse of these market conditions, and 
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you will have some idea how Wall Street has of late been 
bossed, controlled, manipulated, cornered, and worried in every 
conceivable way by its irrepressible Morganeers. They have 
had it completely under their thumb since the reorganizations of 
1894-6 enabled them to fill their safes with reorganized stocks at 
rubbish prices. 

The Morganeers were bound in any case to make a huge profit 
off these rubbish stocks. By simply sitting on them, and without 
moving a finger until a good crop or a trade boom came along, 
they were sure to win an easy 400 or 500 per cent. Providence 
favoured them far beyond even their wildest dreams. In place 
of one good crop they had three in succession, and combined 
with them a record advance in coal and iron. No one grudged 
them the full benefit of their long run of luck. They were able 
to go right ahead, capitalizing every bull point as it developed, 
and discounting the future very liberally as well. Its continu- 
ance was by no means assured, though no reservations were 
made on that account. 

There have been two separate booms since the Morganeers 
took Wall Street in hand at the beginning of the McKinley régime. 
The first lasted from the spring of 1897 to the outbreak of the 
Transvaal War, It raised market values in Wall Street by 100 
to 500 per cent., and was thought at the time a decidedly brilliant 
campaign for the Morganeers. Though open systematic manipu- 
lation was practised on many stocks, it did not much exceed the 
limits the market was used to. On the whole, the 1897 boom was 
not open to very severe criticism. The Morganeers were as yet 
only in the first stage of swelled head. The re-election of Mr. 
McKinley and the four years’ additional boom which that event 
seemed to assure to them, made them think that with a friendly 
Government and a continuance of prosperity they might aspire to 
almost anything. They went in, anyhow, for a good try, and 
up to a certain point they again succeeded. Between October, 
1900, and the beginning of May, 1901, one of their pet stocks quad- 
rupled in value. Several of them doubled, and quite a number 
appreciated by 50 per cent. and over. The average for the whole 
group was about 120 per cent. 

Beyond a continuance of heavy traffics, there was nothing in 
the stocks themselves to warrant such a violent inflation. It was 
due in a very small degree to natural and in a very large degree 
to artificial causes. The Morganeers were the real authors of it— 
its engineers, godfathers and organ-blowers. A more cunningly, 
persistently and systematically worked up movement was never 
witnessed on any stock market: It was Morganeered day by 
day, week by week, and month by month. From two or three 
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banking offices in the neighbourhood of Wall Street galvanic 
shocks were sent out which set the whole Union tingling with 
the gambler’s fever. The excitement was not allowed to flag for 
an instant. Scheme succeeded scheme, and combination was 
piled up on combination until it was difficult to find anything 
that had escaped the reorganizing craze. 

That all or even most of these deals were either regular or 
sound finance has never been pretended even by the Morganeers 
themselves. A majority of them were mere hocus-pocus for 
stock market use. In the whole long list of them it is difficult 
to find one which is likely to hold its position after the boom is 
over and to establish itself as a permanent improvement. Some 
of the much lauded deals were nothing but extravagant pur- 
chases of property, which in a bad year may become a white 
elephant to the purchasers on whom they were foisted. Some 
fell through altogether after the public had been fooled for 
weeks by reports of their imaginary progress and their mythical 
completion. Some stirred up such a hornets’ nest that they had 
to be promptly abandoned. Of the two greatest the Steel Trust 
had to be partially dumped on worn-out Europe, and the other— 
the Northern Pacific capture of the Chicago Burlington and 
Quincy—has set the Morganeering chiefs by the ears, to the 
dismay of their disillusioned dupes. 

As the outcome of this Morganeering campaign, we now find 
Wall Street and its British annexe in Capel Court both in a sorry 
plight. That crowning feat of the year, the Northern Pacific 
corner, has not only paralyzed them both, but reduced them to a 
state of deadlock. The unprecedented and what would have 
been thought incredible event has been witnessed of a great 
international market being virtually shut down. For days 
during the mid May Settlement there was little or no business 
done in Americans either in New York, London, Berlin or Amster- 
dam. The four leading markets which had previously been 
d4urning over millions of shares daily would hardly exchange 
prices with each other. Presumably they were afraid of being 
tempted to deal and of being caught out again by the wily 
Morganeers. 

The existing deadlock is just as artificial as the baom itself 
was. ‘The two hostile groups who are rending each other for 
control of the Northern Pacific might settle the matter in five 
minutes if they chose. They know by this time which of them 
really has the majority of shares, and it is open to them either to 
compromise or for the minority to acknowledge defeat. But it 
is feared that the fight will be maintained till the annual meeting 
of the Northern Pacific stockholders next autumn, and it may 
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even be carried on till January, when the Preference stockholders 
can be paid off and their votes quashed. But, however it may 
end, the reign of harmony and fraternity which was said to have 
added two hundred millions sterling to the market value of 
American railway stocks seems to have fizzled. Now that the 
Morganeers have begun to quarrel among themselves there is 
no reason why they should stop. Mr. Morgan is evidently in 
no hurry about it, or he would not have returned from London 
to Aix-les-Bains when he was so anxiously waited for in New 
York. 

Most likely the duel will go on, or if settled it will be only a 
patched up compromise of very momentary value. Any day a 
fresh band of Morganeers may set out to capture another rail- 
road, and some other Harriman may lie in wait for them to turn 
their flank. While the scrimmage is on the managers of the Pacific 
roads are hardly likely to be all very scrupulous in the main- 
tenance of rates. A very small cut here and there might easily 
precipitate a furious rate war. Heaven forbid that it should, but 
“oentlemen’s agreements” and reigns of harmony have fre- 
quently ended that way before. Even if the markets should be 
saved from further disaster they will need a long time to get 
over their latest scare—in several respects the worst they ever 
had. It fell on them so suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, that 
for the moment their whole world appears to be swept away. 
Not for months will the most skilful ‘“ Morganeering” be able to 
put fresh life into it. 

W. R. Lawson. 


THE FATHER OF ENGLISH ECONOMICS. 


For the first time, after a delay of more than two hundred years, 
there has lately been published a collected and complete edition of 
the works of a writer who may not inappropriately be called the 
father of economic and statistical science in England. This writer 
is the celebrated Sir William Petty, who was born in the year 1623, 
and rose to fame and power during the Protectorate and the 
two reigns following. His works have been constantly referred to 
by writers of economic history, but they existed, until the recent 
edition* was issued, only in the form of scarce and scattered 
pamphlets; and they are still practically unknown even to many 
economic students. For such students they have numerous points 
of interest; but they are far from being calculated to interest 
economic students only. On the contrary, they are full of informa- 
tion which appeals to two much wider classes—those who are 
curious with regard to the history of our social life generally, and 
those who are interested in the history of Irish life in particular. 
Petty first publicly distinguished himself under Oliver Crom- 
well by the masterly survey which he made of forfeited lands in 
Ireland, and many of his subsequent writings relate to the condition 
of that country. Much of the information which he gives us with 
regard to it is extremely curious, and has, together with his own 
speculative observations, a special significance and suggestiveness 
‘at the present day. He writes of Ireland in four different capacities 
—that of a statistician,that of a political economist, that of a social 
historian, and that of a practical statesman. He is remarkable 
amongst the men of his time for his clear and instinctive perception 
that all social politics must be based on economic science, and that 
economic science must support itself on an inductive basis of 
statistics. His perception of this truth he owed mainly to his 
experiences in England, his systematic statistical studies having 
begun with a study of the rate of mortality during the plague 
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in London; but as the country best fitted for testing and illustrating 
his principles, he, as he tells us himself, deliberately chose Ireland. 
The following passage shows clearly both his own intellectual 
position and also its relation to the ideas of a proceeding age :— 
“Sir Francis Bacon,” he writes in his preface to The Political 
Anatomy of Ireland, “hath made a judicious parallel in many 
particulars between the body natural and body politic, and be- 
tween the arts of preserving both in health and strength; and it is 
as reasonable that, as anatomy is the best foundation of the one, so 
also of the other, and that to practice on the politic, without viewing 
the symmetry, fabric, and properties of it, is as casual as the 
practice of old women and empirics. . . . Furthermore, as 
students in medicine practice their enquiries upon cheap and 
common animals, and such whose actions they are best acquainted 
with and where there is least confusion and perplexure of parts, 
I have chosen Ireland as such a political animal . . . where 
the intrigue of State is not very complicated,and with which I have 
been conversant from an embryon.” 

I propose to give the reader in the present paper some account 
of the various features in Petty’s writings which are most generally 
interesting. It will not be amiss to preface this by a short notice 
of his life. 

He was born, as has been said already, in 1623. His father was 
a poor clothier in the town of Romsey, in Hampshire. When quite 
a little child he distinguished himself by the extraordinary interest 
which he took in the higher branches of the mechanical arts, such 
as watch-making ; and at twelve years of age he knew enough 
Latin to speak it. Two years later he was sent to sea in a merchant- 
man. His ship was off the coast of France, not far from Caen, 
when he happened to break his leg. The sailors put him on shore. 
Some Jesuit fathers took pity on him, and he told them his mis- 
fortunes in Latin so surprisingly excellent that they admitted him 
as a pupil of their college, where he learnt both French and Greek. 
Six years later he entered the Royal Navy. When the Civil War 
broke out he drifted as a refugee to Holland, where he studied 
medicine, and subsequently made his way to Paris, his talents 
recommending him to many remarkable scholars there. From 
Paris he returned to Romsey, at the age of twenty-four, and. followed 
for a short time his father’s business of clothier ; but a year later he 
came up to London to patent an invention—a machine for 
“multiple writing.” Here he made many friends amongst persons 
of learning and influence, and was presently appointed deputy to 
the Professor of Anatomy at Oxford. At Oxford he rose to be 
Fellow, and then Vice-Principal of Brasenose; and a year or two 
later his reputation for medical knowledge procured him the 
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appointment of Physician to the Army and the Lieutenant-General 
in Ireland. This post he retained for nine years, and it led to his 
being appointed surveyor of forfeited lands, and subsequently a 
member of the committee to which the distribution of these lands 
amongst officers and soldiers was entrusted. During this period 
also his own fortunes were founded. He acquired a landed 
estate of some 50,000 acres—an estate which is now the property 
of his descendant, the Marquis of Lansdowne. The Restoration 
brought him to London, where he lived for six years in intimate 
association with the politicians, thinkers, and scientific enquirers of 
the day. He was then recalled to Ireland by business of various 
kinds—particularly by schemes relating to the improvement of his 
own property, the civilization of the surrounding districts, the 
planting of a Protestant colony there, and the establishment of 
various manufactures; and between Ireland and London he spent 
the remainder of his life. He married a daughter of Sir Hardress 
Waller, and though never a courtier nor addicted to Court society, 
he was twice offered and twice refused a peerage. 

This short sketch of his adventurous and essentially active life 
sufficiently illustrates a fact on which his editor rightly insists—the 
fact, namely, that in all his speculative studies he approaches his 
subject as an essentially practical man. He collects statistical 
knowledge and he elaborates economic doctrines because he hopes 
by the aid of each to throw light on certain practical problems— 
not because he desires to erect any edifice of complete theory. The 
practical problems which mainly engaged his attention were those 
that arose.out of the government of Ireland by England, and 
the position of England, regarded as an international Power, in 
relation to the Powers of the Continent—especially France and 
Holland. The power of a State being dependent on its public 
revenue, its public revenue being dependent on the collection of 
taxes, and the amount of the taxes being dependent on the private 
wealth of the people, it is impossible for statesmen, in the first 
place, to know what the maximum strength of the country in an 
international struggle might be; and impossible for them, in the 
second place, so to apportion the taxes that the maximum revenue 
shall be collected from the various classes of the population. Every- 
thing, says Petty, was in his time done by guess-work ; and how 
wild were the statistical guesses current amongst his contemporaries 
may be judged from the fact that the-population of London was, 
by some people, estimated at 400,000, and by others at some- 
thing approaching to two millions. Scientific reasoning was 
conducted in the same haphazard way; and Petty, who was a 
member of various learned societies, was foremost in insisting 
that in all physical enquiries no statements should be admitted 
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that were not reduced to terms of “ number, weight, and measure.” 
And what he urged with regard to physical enquiries he 
urged also with regard to political. The power of the Sovereign, 
on which the policy of the State depended, could only, he said, 
be arrived at by strict scientific methods—by systematic enquiries 
into the actual condition of the people, and a reduction to terms ot 
“number, weight, and measure” of the information thus obtained. 
He was thus primarily preoccupied, not like modern _philan- 
thropists, with the condition of the people, for the sake of the 
people as such, but for the sake of the people regarded as the 
material of an international Power. As, however, this power— 
or, as he generally calls it, the King—could be powerful only in 
proportion to the prosperity of his subjects, he realized, as clearly 
as the most sentimental of modern reformers, that the well-being 
of the people should be the first aim of the statesman, for in 
proportion to their well-being their taxable value would be in- 
creased, and in proportion to their contentment with the Govern- 
ment the taxes would be easy to collect. 

Accordingly, Petty’s first economic treatise—the treatise in which 
he expounds the more general principles of the science, took the form 
of A Tvreastise of Taxes and Contributions, published in the year 
1662; and his general principles he introduces by the way. They 
are not, for this reason, less important and interesting. Having 
started with briefly enumerating what he calls “the several sorts 
of public charges,’—or, in other words, the necessary cost of 
government, including the Army and Navy—he proceeds at once 
to the great question of the taxation by means of which these 
public charges are defrayed. The difficulties, he says, which have 
to be overcome in taxation arise from various causes, of which the 
chief are these :—Firstly, from the fact that sometimes the Sovereign 
exacts too much; secondly, from the fact that the burdens are un- 
equally apportioned; and, thirdiy, from the fact that the tax- 
payers often resent the “levies” because they think that they are 
“vainly expended.” I mention this third cause because it elicits 
from Petty a passing observation which shows, in a few words, how 
clear was his grasp of certain economic truths which are but 
imperfectly apprehended by many politicians of to-day. “Taxes,” 
he says, “if they be presently expended on our own domestic com- 
modities, seem to me to do little harm to the whole body of the 
people, only they work a change in the riches and fortunes of 
particular men.” This doctrine, as elaborated by Petty, requires 
considerable qualification; but it is indicative of a deep and 
systematic consideration of economics. It is the two former 
causes, however, that mainly claim our attention—namely, the 
fact that the Sovereign is apt to exact too much, and that his 
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exactions are apt to be apportioned unequally: for it is obvious 
that the remedy for these two evils can be found in one thing 
only, namely, accurate statistical information—firstly, with regard 
to the wealth of the people as a whole; secondly, with regard to 
the sources from which their wealth is derived ; and, thirdly, with 
regard to the proportions in which it is owned by various classes. 
But not only do we here see how Petty the statistician is 
naturally developed out of Petty the politician, but we shall see 
also how out of Petty the statistician is developed Petty the 
genuine political economist. 

His statistical methods and some of the results he reached by 
them we will consider presently. In the meantime, taking them for 
granted, let us see how they led him insensibly into another sphere 
of enquiry. Having insisted on the necessity for some accurate 
knowledge of the sources of the people’s wealth, he proceeds to lay 
it down that all wealth consists “in its prime denomination ” of 
but two things, “land and labour,” and that money is valuable 
not for its own sake, but merely as a measure of the commodities 
which land and labour produce. He expounds with the utmost 
lucidity the reason why gold and silver have such and such a 
value, or such and such a purchasing power. They have it, 
he says, because the labour required to extract from the mines, 
and bring into use so many pounds and shillings, is, on the average, 
equal to the amount of labour required to produce the commodities 
which these pounds and shillings will buy ; though this value is sub- 
ject to fluctuations from accidental causes. There are many other 
modern economic doctrines which he anticipates and expounds 
with the same trenchant clearness, but of these the most im- 
portant is his practical though not complete anticipation of the 
modern doctrine of rent, associated with the name of Ricardo, and 
of the yet more modern doctrine—the doctrine of the minimum 
wage. 

The question of rent engaged him because, as has just been said, 
he regards land as one of the chief sources from which the King’s 
revenue is to be raised. “Before,” he says, “we talk too much of 
rents, in order to taxes, we should endeavour to explain the 
mysterious nature of them,” which can, he goes on, be easily 
made clear thus. The rent of land is obviously some, part of its 
produce; and of the produce of land we may take corn as the 
symbol. Now let us suppose that any given tract of land can be 
properly cultivated by one man, who sows his corn, reaps it, 
threshes it, and brings it himself to market. “In-that case,” says 
Petty, “ when this man hath subducted his seed out of the proceed 
of his harvest, and also when himself hath eaten, and given to others 
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of the corn is the natural and true rent of the land,” or, rather, the 
average remainder for a certain period of years; and the money 
rent of the land is so many pounds and shillings as represent an 
amount of labour equal to that expended in the production of this 
remainder by the husbandman. Such, then, being the nature of rent, 
why, he asks, do rents vary? For that some lands are worth a great 
deal more than others is one of the first facts that presents itself to 
us when the taxation of land is being considered: and the reason, 
he says, is this. Some lands are situated much more advantageously 
than others with regard to the markets in which their produce is 
sold; and the net price of their produce, and consequently their 
rent, is greater. For, he goes on to explain, as clearly as Mill or 
Ricardo, there cannot be two prices in the same market for the 
same commodity ; and hence, in the case “ of populous places, where 
the perimeter of the area that feeds them is great,” the cost of bring- 
ing produce to the market from the distant farms is greater than 
the cost of bringing it from the farms that are close by ; and this 
extra cost, says Petty, is still further enhanced in the case of 
“perishable commodities, as fresh fish, fruits, etc., by the ensurance 
upon the hazard of corrupting, etc., which has to be added also.” 
It is plain, therefore, that as the price of commodities is fixed 
by the price of those that have cost most by the time they reach 
the market, those that have cost least—those mainly produced on 
the farms close by—will give the sellers a larger margin of profit. 
In other words, from the produce per acre of these latter farms less 
has to be “subducted” before it reaches the buyer; therefore, acre 
for acre, these farms produce more for sale; and this is the same 
thing as saying that the rent of these farms is greater. This theory 
of rent differs from that of Ricardo only in the fact that it discrimi- 
nates the best soils from inferior soils by their situation rather 
than by their natural fertility; but the principle at the bottom 
of both theories is the same. Neither ot them, indeed, is complete 
without the other. How clearly Petty understood the essential 
nature of rent is shown by his observations on interest, which he 
called the rent of money. I have no space here to adduce more 
than one of them. In answer to the question, What should be the 
minimum rate of interest on a thousand pounds, for example, he 
replies that it cannot be less than the rent of so much land as, at 
current prices, a thousand pounds would buy. Another point 
which he also proved clearly was that, so long as the arts of culti- 
vation remain the same, rents must fall if the standard of living 
amongst the actual cultivators rises. He realized, however, that 
the arts of cultivation might advance; that the powers of labour— 
in which he included all kinds of industrial effort, mental as 
well as physical—were distributed amongst men unequally; that 
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men were entitled to rewards proportionate to their industrial 
efficiency ; and that the proper reward of such men was indefinitely 
greater than that of others. He saw also that it was necessary to 
discriminate in all estimates of a nation’s wealth between the amount 
that was due to the means and implements of production, such as 
land, shipping, and so forth, and the labour expended in the use of 
them; and he accordingly attempts an estimate of the manner in 
which the national income of England was distributed in the form 
of rent, income, and wages. Twenty per cent., he said, went in the 
form of rent, fifteen in the form of interest on commercial capital, 
and in the form of wages sixty-five per cent. Into the accuracy of 
these figures we need not now enter. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that there is reason to believe that, as compared with the 
rental of the country, the interest then derived from capital was 
very much over-estimated by him. 

So much, then, for Petty, as a theoretical economist. This short 
account of some of his more important doctrines will be enough 
to show the reader to what a remarkable extent this pioneer of 
economics in England has foreshadowed some of its latest con- 
clusions: and we will now turn to more popular and less technical 
matters. To appreciate the theories of the economist requires 
some special training; but the statistician and the statesman who 
projects popular measures, has usually much to. say that is 
interesting and intelligible to all. 

One remarkable result of the application of statistical methods 
was reached by Petty or, at all events, established by him, 
which is popularly supposed to be a discovery of the nineteenth 
century. This was the regularity with which, under given cir- 
cumstances and amongst a given population, human events—even 
those which seem most incalculable—repeat themselves. It is a 
fact to which general attention was first called by Buckle; and 
Buckle cites,as one of the most striking examples of it, the regularity 
which manifests itself, in the annual number of suicides. In the 
year 1662 a work was published entitled, Natural and Political 
Observations wpon the Bills of Mortality. The Bills of Mortality 
were records kept in London, first during times of plague, and 
afterwards continued regularly, of the number of burials, together 
with the causes of death. The work in question was stated on its 
title-page to have been written by a Captain Graunt; but the real 
author was by many people supposed to be Petty; and it seems 
certain that Petty, at all events, had some share in its composition. 
In this work one of the most striking observations is the following: 
—“Of the several casualties [to which death is due] some bear a 
constant proportion to the whole number of burials”; and this, 
says the writer, is true not only of ordinary diseases, but even 
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of such “accidents as grief, drowning, men’s making away with 
themselves, and being killed by severe accidents, &c., and the like.” 
Neither Graunt nor Petty attempted to philosophize on this 
phenomenon ; but the fact that they were aware of it is interesting, 
as one of the first fruits of a scientific treatment of political and 
social questions. 

But his statistical studies of population, of births and deaths, 
led Petty to other conclusions which are of a less speculative kind, 
and which threw a light, not only interesting but amusing, both 
on the scientific conditions of his age and the social state of 
England. What he has to tell us of Ireland we shall see later on. 
He and Graunt may be regarded as the first enquirers who 
attempted, by scientific means, to arrive at any accurate estimate 
of the population of the country in general, and more particularly 
of London. Instead of being content with guesses, they devoted 
themselves to the collection of such facts as were accessible to 
them, and, whatever guess-work they indulged in, had classified 
facts as its basis. The most important collection of facts bearing 
on the question of population which existed in Petty’s time 
was the above-mentioned Bills of Mortality, from which the author 
of the Observations arrived at the general conclusion that the 
annual death-rate in London was about one in thirty of the 
population; we may therefore, says Petty, in any given year, 
assume that the number of the population of London will be thirty 
times that of the burials. But we must not rest content, he pro- 
ceeds, with this calculation only. We must check it, as we can 
do, by collating it with the number of the houses, multiplied by 
the number of the persons which each house on the average 
contains. The average number of persons per house observation 
shows us to be eight, and a recent map of London, together with 
other documents, shows that the number of the houses is 
84,000. Thus, if we multiply these two numbers together, 
we shall find that the number of the population is 672,000. Such 
being the case, if we turn to the number of annual burials, which 
tor the year in which he writes were 22,331, and multiply them by 
thirty, we shall find that the number of the population is 669,930, 
and, considering how closely these two results coincide, we may, 
speaking in round numbers, estimate the inhabitants of London at 
670,000. 

From the population of London Petty turns to that of the 
country: and the value he attached to scientific method is shown 
by his admission that here his materials are more scanty, and 
that his conclusions will be consequently less precise. He believes, 
however, that they can be brought sufficiently near the truth to 
be of use for practical purposes. “The assessment of London,” he 
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says (ie, the last assessment before he writes), “is about an 
eleventh part of the whole territory”; he therefore assumes that 
the population of the country is about ten times that of 
London, the two together amounting to about 7,300,000 persons. 
This estimate he attempts to check by the accounts of “the 
poll money and the hearth money, and the Bishop’s late number- 
ing of the communicants.” These, he says, “do pretty well agree 
with my estimate.” This is hardly the case—the Bishop's account, 
at all events, suggesting that Petty’s estimate was 27 per cent, 
too high. Indeed, it is 7 or 8 per cent. in excess of other estimates 
of his own; and he says himself that it cannot be taken as 
“ demonstrated,” yet it will serve “as a good supposition, which is 
as much as we want at present.” 

These estimates of Petty’s have been often discussed by statis- 
ticians; but there are certain calculations which he based on 
them deserving equal attention—calculations which, viewed in 
the light of subsequent facts, are not only more interesting than 
the estimates themselves, but have attracted little attention, and 
are not generally known. Deeply concerned as he was in ascer- 
taining the number of the population and the manner in which 
it was distributed through the kingdom in his own day, he was 
not less concerned in calculating the rate at which the population 
increased, and the future social changes which awaited the king- 
dom in consequence. With regard to London, Petty was satisfied 
with the data supplied by him for this calculation by the London 
Bills of Mortality. From these Bills he drew up a table of the 
annual number of christenings in London at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, of the annual number during the middle 
decades of that century, and the number that took place in the 
year 1681; and he shows that the population, as indicated by the 
number of christenings, doubled itself in forty years. This rate of 
increase he assumed to be the natural growth of London ; but, with 
regard to the country districts, he confessed that to calculate 
accurately the rate at which the population increased was as diffi- 


‘ eult as he had found it to be to estimate its actual number— 


indeed, more so: and yet even here he managed to arrive at an 
estimate which he satisfied himself was approximately true. His 
perplexity arose chiefly, he says, not from a want of data, but 
from the fact that the data before him were of so singularly con- 
tradictory a character. In the first place, he says, there is con- 
siderable evidence to show that the annual death-rate in the 
country is not more than one in fifty, and that for every twenty- 
three burials there are twenty-four births. Now, if these “two 
points,” he says, “were universally and constantly true, there 
would be colour enough to say that the people doubled but in 
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1,200 years.” But then, again, he proceeds: “There are other 
good observations, that in the country one in about thirty or 
thirty-two hath died, and that there have been five births to four 
burials.” If this be true generally, the population will double 
itself in 120 years. Again, he says, there are other observers who 
maintain that there are five births for every one burial; and if 
this be true generally, the population will double itself in every 
ten years. What, then, he asks, is to be done in the face of these 
conflicting evidences ? The last computation he rejects as altogether 
preposterous. He confines himself to the first and the second ; and 
“to get out of the difficulty ” which they present, and “to temper 
these vast disagreements,” he “takes the medium” of “one in 
fifty dying per annum” and of “ one in thirty,” and “ pitches upon 
forty.” “I also,” he says, “take the medium of twenty-four births 
and twenty-three burials, and five births for four burials, allowing 
about ten births for nine burials” ; and upon this supposition he 
finds that whilst the population of London doubles itself in forty 
years, the population of the country doubles itself in 360 years. 
Such being the conclusion which he reached by his naive method 
of hypothesis, he proceeds to apply it to his estimates of the popu- 
lation then existing, and in this way he arrives at the following 
curious forecast :—By the year 1842 the population of England 
and Wales will, he said, be twenty millions, half of which will be 
in London and the other half in the country, each containing 
a population of ten millions. He assumes, however—for what 
reason he does not say,—that “when the people of London shall 
come near to the people of all England” the growth of London 
inust stop. It must, therefore, cease to grow before the year 
1842, and he appears to think—though his argument is here con- 
fused—that its increase will begin to be checked in the year 1800, 
when he calculates that its population will be considerably over 
five millions. Petty’s forecast, now that we are able to compare 
it with facts, will naturally excite a smile; and some of those persons 
who distrust statistical dogmatism may fancy they see in his error 
a fresh justification of their attitude. This, however, would be a 
singularly superficial view of the matter. However great Petty’s 
errors had been, the scantiness of his dates would have been quite 
enough to explain them; but, as a matter of fact, what is most 
remarkable in his conclusions is not the points in which they are 
erroneous but the degree to which, in other points, they come near 
to the truth. In the first place, he was right in his conclusion 
that, under the social conditions which he knew, the growth of the 
population, as a whole, was extremely slow. At its actual rate of 
increase between 1670 and 1750 it would have taken a hundred 
years more to double itself than Petty himself allowed. Its in- 
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crease was not accelerated till the dawn of the manufacturing 
epoch. In the second case, the rate of increase attributed by 
Petty to London, which at that time, as a commercial and in- 
dustrial centre, offered the nearest analogy to the manufacturing 
population of a later period, corresponds almost precisely with the 
rate of increase exhibited by the population of the country during 
the nineteenth century, when the manufacturing system reached 
its complete development ; and still more curious is the fact that 
the estimates made by Petty of the entire population in the year 
1842 corresponds almost exactly with what was its actual number, 
not, indeed, in that year, but only nineteen years later. But there 
are other calculations of Petty’s with regard to the- future of 
London which will be thought by many people to illustrate his 
sagacity as a prophet even more clearly than the foregoing. These 
calculations shall be given in his own words :— 

“Great cities [being] naturally apt to remove their seats, 
I ask Which way? I say, in the case of London, it must be 
westward, because the winds blowing some three quarters of the 
year from the west, the dwellings of the West End are so much 
the more free from the fumes, steams, and stinks of the whole 
easterly pyle—which, when sea-coal is burned, is a great matter. 
Now, if it follow from hence that the palaces of the greatest men 
will remove westward, it will also naturally follow that the dwell- 
ings of others who depend on them will creep after them. This 
we see in London, where the noblemen’s ancient houses are now 
become halls for companies or turned into tenements, and all the 
palaces are gotten westward; inasmuch as I do not doubt that 
five hundred years hence the King’s palace wili be near Chelsea. 

It seems to me that the next Palace will be built from 
[Whitehall] at such a distance as the old palace of Westminster 
was froin the City of London, when the archers began to bend 
their bows, just without Ludgate, and when all the space between 
the Thames, Fleet Street, and Ludgate was as Finsbury Fields are 
now.” Itis hard to imagine a more accurate fulfilment of this 
prophecy than that which has taken place in the building of 
Buckingham Palace. 

The reader has now been presented with examples of the prin- 
ciples, generalizations, and forecasts reached by the man who more 
than two hundred years ago was practically the founder in this 
country of statistics as a scientific study and economics as a 
theoretical science. We will now see what he has to tell us with 
regard to the conditions of Ireland—the country to which, as has 
been said already, he considered’ himself that his methods could 
be applied with most ease and advantage. 

As a speculative politician it must be admitted that, with regard 
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to Ireland, he allowed his talents for deduction and speculation 
to run away with him: for he put forward, as the matured result. 
of his experiences of that country, his enquiries into its resources,. 
and his observations of the charatcer of its people, the proposal 
that the English should, as the best means of pacifying it, securing 
its prosperity, and rendering it a source of strength instead of 
weakness to the Sovereign, transplant four-fifths of the Irish 
population to England, where he computed that it would be easy 
to provide them with cultivatable land; and should leave in 
Ireland only a population of 300,000. These, with the exception 
of a small official class which would suffice to govern the country 
and attend to its spiritual welfare, were to be engaged exclusively 
in the care and breeding of live stock, the whole island being 
thus turned into a cattle farm. This, Petty contended, would 
be the most profitable way of using it. From a poor country, in 
this way it would be turned into a comparatively rich one. He 
contended also that the body of transplanted Irish would very soon 
lose all their national characteristics, that they would become in 
the course of a generation indistinguishable from Englishmen, and 
that, rapidly acquiring English habits of industry, and, at the sare 
time, a superior standard of living, they would add as tax-payers to 
the public wealth of this kingdom, and as civilized citizens to their 
own. It is true that in the Treatise of Ireland, in which he 
ventilates these ideas, he gives them the name of “ political pastimes. 
and paradoxes,” but his doing so indicates a doubt as to whether: 
others would take them seriously rather than any failure on his. 
part to take them seriously himself. 

But though, as we thus see, his speculative Irish statesmanship: 
is to-day interesting only as a political curiosity of the past, the 
same thing cannot be said of his detailed observations on the: 
condition of the country for which he prescribed so fantastic: 
aremedy. Many of these observations are still in the highest degree: 
instructive, and may help us to form a judgment on problems that. 
are still causing anxiety. 

Thus we hear much to-day of the insecurity of landed property 
in Ireland, and we are accustomed to regard this as a modern 
phenomenon, due to the Land League and the modern Home 
Rule Party. If we turn to Petty’s pages, we shall find him 
describing and lamenting a similar state of affairs two hundred 
and thirty years ago. Whilst land in England was worth twenty 
years’ purchase, in Ireland, he said, it was worth six or seven years” 
purchase only, because the possession of it was so unstable and 
insecure; and he partly explains this insecurity in words which 
might have been written yesterday by any politician or journalist 
belonging to a certain school. This insecurity, he said, is in some 
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measure attributable to the fact “that a great part of the estates, 
both real and personal in Ireland, are owned by absentees and 
such as draw over the profits raised out of Ireland, refunding 
nothing, so Ireland, exporting more than it imports, grows poorer 
to a paradox.” 

Still more interesting is his account of the mass of the peasantry 
—their character, their homes, their diet, their manner of living, 
and their religion, which at once suggests a comparison between 
their condition now and their condition as it was in the days of 
Charles II. Ninety per cent. of the population lived, he said, in 
dwellings with but one chimney, and 80 per cent. in cabins 
which had “no fixed hearth.” This class, he said—the mass of 
the population—was entirely under the dominion of the priests, 
being all Papists ; and as to the priests, says Petty, “I will confine 
myself to what is peculiar to these Irish.” 

“And first,” he continues, “I observe that the priests among 
them are of small learning, but are thought by their flocks to have 
much, because they can speak Latin, more or less. . . . Their 
reading in Latin is the Lives of the Saints and fabulous stories of 
their country. But the superior learning among them is the 
philosophy of the schools and the genealogy of their ancestors, 
. . . The priests are chosen for the most part out of old Irish 
gentry ; and thereby influence the people as much by their interest 
as their office.” 

This last observation we may notice, has now ceased to be correct. 
We can, perhaps, hardly say the same of what follows. 

“Their teaching seems rather bugbearing of their flocks, than 
persuading them by reason, or the Scriptures. They have an 
incredible opinion of the Pope and his sanctity—of the happiness 
of those who can obtain his blessing at third or fourth hand. Only 
such few who have lately been abroad have gotten so far as to talk 
of a difference between the interest of the Court of Rome and the 
doctrine of the Church. The common priests have few of them 
been out of Ireland. . . . They comfort their flocks by 
prophecies of their restoration to their ancient estates. 

They [1.¢., the people] confess nothing at their execution, though 
never so guilty.” 

The housing of the bulk of the people consists, says Petty, “of 
nasty cabins, in which neither butter, nor cheese, nor linen yarn, 
nor worsted, and I think no other, can be made to the best advan- 
tage; chiefly by reason of the soot and smells annoying the same; 
as also for the narrowness and nastiness of the place, which cannot 
be kept safe from beasts and vermin, nor from damps, and musty 
stenches, of which all the eggs laid or kept in these cabins do 
partake.” “The diet of these people,” he continues, “is milk 
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sweet and sour, thick and thin, which is also their drink in summer- 
time; in winter, small beer. But tobacco, taken in short pipes, 
seems the pleasure of their lives, together with sneezing, in so much 
that two-sevenths of their expense in food is tobacco. Their food 
is bread in cakes, whereof a penny serves a week for each ; potatoes 
from August till May; mussels, cockles, and oysters near the sea; 
eggs and butter, made very rancid by keeping in bogs. 
Their clothing is a narrow sort of frieze, of about twenty inches 
broad, whereof two foot, called a bandle, is worth from 34d. to 18d. 
Of this, seventeen bandles make a man’s suit, and seventeen make 
a cloak.” As to one important matter, Petty’s observations are 
conflicting. This is the habits of the Irish in respect of drink. In 
some passages he describes them—at all events the :nass of the 
population—as being singularly temperate; in others he points out 
that the brewing and selling of beer was one of the chief industries 
of the country; that in Dublin alone there were more than ninety 
public breweries; and that every third house was an ale-house. 
But of all the traits peculiarly characteristic of the Irish, the one 
that struck him as demanding the most attention was their lazi- 
ness, which he looked on as the proximate cause of the low state of 
their civilization. From what then, he asked, did this laziness 
arise? As to their character and habits generally, “ I deduce them,” 
he says, “ from their original constitution of body, and from the air ; 
next from their ordinary food ; next from their condition of estate 
and liberty, and from the influence of their governors and teachers ; 
and lastly, from their ancient customs, which affect as well their 
consciences as their nature.” But as for their “lazing,” which 
appeared to affect all classes and be a blight on the whole country, 
this, he says, “seems to me to proceed,” not “from any natural 
phlegm in their bowels and blood,” but principally from four 
causes, which were altogether accidental: one being a lack of 
employment; another being, so far as concerned the peasantry, a 
low standard of living, which made men contented with an existence 
requiring little labour to support, and left them idle for most of 
their time, with no motive to work ; a third being the restrictions 
placed by England on Irish commerce; and the fourth being the 
insecure tenure of property ; “ for why,” asks Petty, “ should people 
endeavour to get estates, when tricks and words destroy national 
right and property ?” Let the tenure of estates be made absolutely 
secure, let commerce be set free from the unnatural restrictions 
hampering it, or let the Irish be removed to other countries where 
the conditions desirable for Ireland prevail already, and the Irish, 
Petty contended, would be as industrious, prosperous, and good 
citizens as the English. It is true, he says, that they are accused 
“of treachery and falseness,” but the only treachery or falseness 
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which he has himseif been able to discover in them, arises from 
the fact that they are constantly being taught by their leaders that 
they will shortly become possessed of the properties now held by 
the English ; “ wherefore they will not really submit to them whom 
they hope to have their servants.” But “for their present ease” 
they will not declare their thoughts, “but say the contrary.” 
“This,” concludes Petty, “is all the treachery I have observed.” 

It is impossible to discuss here this account of Ireland and the 
[rish ; but the reader will see for himself how vivid a light it 
throws on the persistent character of the problem which that 
people and country present to us. One further example of this 
fact may be given. Petty, in spite of the wildness of his scheme 
for the transportation of the Irish people, was a singularly shrewd 
and sober though an ardent advocate of a union between Ireland 
and England, and an opponent of Home Rule; and the arguments 
which he used himself, and the counter-arguments which he com- 
bated, are almost identical with those that are used to-day. “If 
it be for the good of England,” he says, “ to keep Ireland a distinct 
kingdom, why do not the predominant party in Parliament (sup- 
pose the Western Members) make England beyond Trent another 
kingdom, hinder commerce, and take tolls and customs upon the 
new borders? Or why was there ever a union between England 
and Wales, the good effects and fruits whereof were never ques- 
tioned? And why may not the entire Kingdom of England be 
further cantonized, and infinitely for the advantage of parties ?” 

The accomplished editor of the collected works of Petty, Dr. 
Charles Henry Hull, makes an observation in his Preface, with which 
I by no means agree. “It would be quite possible,” he says, “to 
take up the various economic topics discussed by Petty, according to 
modern conception of them; and to do so would afford a ready- 
made standard for judging his economic notions. But it would also 
involve the risk of asking what he thought about problems con- 
cerning which it never occurred to him to think at all.” Accord- 
ingly, Dr. Hull says he will leave to others the task of determining 
the extent to which Petty has anticipated the discoveries of later 
thinkers. It appears to me that Dr. Hull is entirely wrong in 
thinking that the comparison would involve any such risk as he 
describes. Instead of tempting us to ask what Petty “thought 
about problems concerning which it never occurred to him to 
think at all,” it would lead us to realize what the problems about 
which he did not think were, and to ask what is one of the most 
interesting questions suggested by the history of economic thought 
—why these problems failed to present themselves to a thinker 
living when he lived, and why they have forced themselves on the 
attention of thinkers who came after him ? 
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Petty, as a politician, concerned himself mainly with Ireland; 
and with regard to Ireland, as we have just now seen, the problems 
about which he busied himself are very nearly the same as those 
which engage the attention of statesmen and politicians to-day ; 
but in the field of theoretical economics his thought exhibits a 
blank in many quarters in which the thought of his successors has 
been most active. Of such blank places, the most noticeable are 
these :—Firstly, his omission, in his theory of rent, to take account 
of the varieties in the quality, as well as in the situation of soils, 
and the cultivation, as a population increases, of soils less and less 
fertile. Secondly, his failure to perceive that the natural increase 
of any given population cannot be expressed in terms of any general 
formula, but in every case is contingent on the means of subsistence. 
And, thirdly, his failure to attach to the problems connected with 
distribution any of that importance with which they are now in- 
vested, owing to the changes that have taken place in our indus- 
trial system and the demands for increasing remuneration and 
improved conditions of labour, which, as the productivity of in- 
dustrial effort increases, are made by the mass of average manual 
labourers, With regard to the defects in Petty’s theory of rent, 
these must be looked on as altogether accidental. That is to say, 
they were due to an accidental failure on his part to make use 
of materials which were actually present in his mind, and it 
may not unnaturally be contended that his insight into this 
important question was superior to that of any other writer before 
Ricardo. His complete failure to perceive, or even suspect, the 
connection between the increase of a population and the increase 
in the means of subsistence, is due partly to the fact that neither 
he nor any of his contemporaries were in possession of information 
wide enough to suggest such an idea to him; and that possibly— 
for on this point we have no means for forming an opinion—he had 
not the intellectual bent which would have qualified him to form 
such a hypothesis. His failure to grasp the importance of the 
problem of economic distribution was due to the fact that the in- 
dustrial conditions of his time hardly suggested such a problem to 
the practical statesman, and certainly did not press it upon him 
in any practical form. And yet he throws out passing hints which 
show that, if only the occasion had arisen, he would have been 
prepared to treat it with an acuteness and grasp of facts which 
would have rendered his opinions worthy of the attention of many 
modern economists. 
W. H. Mattock. 


M. ROSTAND’S PLAYS, 


It would be pleasant, if it were possible, in attempting any 
appreciation of M. Rostand’s works to ignore the existence of his 
latest publication. The lengthy ode, “A Kriiger,” which made 
its appearance in November last is, to say the least, so extremely 
aggressive in its expressions towards ourselves that we can 
scarcely expect to be credited with an unprejudiced opin on of 
its merits, unless, indeed, it were possible to speak of it in 
terms of unqualified praise. But, after all, this is not a question 
of politics. If, in the eyes of M. Rostand or of any other author, 
we do actually appear as “les tueurs écarlates des justes,” “cet 
amas de marchands égoistes, et de diplomates sournois,” he has a 
perfect right to say so; only, if he expects to be considered 
seriously as a poet by friends or by enemies, he should not clothe 
his opinions in such language as that of this recent effort. 
Fortunately for a reputation which was, perhaps, too quickly 
won, the ode is not likely to be long remembered. To overlook 
it entirely would be impossible, for M. Rostand has just now 
reached a turning-point in his career, when every one of his 
productions is bound to tell. The next few years will show him 
as he is: either the man of one success, who made a “lucky hit” 
and traded on it for a time; or the poet and dramatist whose 
works will outlive the fame of the actors who played them. 
Nothing was more inevitable than that a reaction should set in 
after the phenomenal reception of Cyrano de Bergerac. Even 
on the occasion of the famous “ premiére,” when the applause 
was so frantic as to continue without ceasing through a whole 
entr’acte, there must have been somewhere among the audience a 
feeling of pity for an author who, before he was thirty, had 
reached a height of popular favour which he could never hope to 
improve upon. Already the Parisian public have recovered from 
what was very like a species of infatuation, and we may see them 
eyeing him with suspicion, watching lest he should presume too 
far on having pleased them once. We in England can scarcely 
realize the degree of popularity which a successful play can 
achieve in Paris; we have our enthusiasms in this line it is true, 
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but we do not give them the same all-pervading influence as our 
neighbours. They are not brought before us in all the latest 
fashions of dress, in ornaments, in jewellery, and even on post- 
cards. All these marks of distinction were lavishly showered 
upon Cyrano in his native land; while from foreign sources 
came the more serious compliment of imitation and translation. 

This last was in a special degree the tribute of the English- 
speaking people: a form of flattery which was, doubtless, as 
sincere as it was misguided. If the author of Cyrano is as 
anxious as he appears to be for the avenging of the Boers, we 
can only trust it will not occur to him how much more effectively 
he might accomplish his purpose by calling attention to the 
feebleness of our efforts when we attempt to reproduce his 
dramas in our own tongue, than by writing bad verses about Mr. 
Kruger’s tall hat and spectacles. Possibly we may be more 
fortunate hereafter; but, as matters now stand, we have given a 
weapon to all hostile critics, not so much by our failure to achieve 
certain technical effects of verse as by a want of intelligence in 
recognizing our own limitations: “Mon défaut,” says M. Rostand’s 
Sergeant of the Grand Army :— 

*« C’est d’en faire toujours un peu plus qu’il ne faut ! 
Aux consignes toujours j’ajoute quelque chose : 


J’aime me battre avec, a l’oreille, une rose ! 
Je fais du luxe!” 


The author has exactly described his own literary attitude, and 
it is one which we cannot hope to imitate. The figurative “rose 
i loreille” of his poetic style is natural to him and becomes him, 
even though it may appear occasionally a little overdone. The 
English mind is unaccustomed to such decoration, and the indis- 
pensable “ flourish,” which in its native tongue is nothing if not 
spontaneous, seems laboured and ineffective in a translation; the 
perpetual flow of similes is merely tedious. So, too, in many 
passages the ear is quite as much considered as the mind, and 
here each several word, chosen for sound no less than for 
meaning, defies the dictionary. Everyone who witnessed a repre- 
sentation of Cyrano de Bergerac will remember M. Coquelin’s 
rendering of that excellent piece of declamation which has, as it 
were for a refrain, “Non, merci!” The peculiar crispness of the 
phrase, the Gascon accent on the “Non!” were positively 
essential. Yet one well-meaning imitator, feeling “No, thank 
you!” to be inadequate, ventured on the rendering ‘“ Gramercy, 
no!” The harshest dramatic critic could not but pity any actor 
who was forced to repeat these words eight or nine times in the 
first thirty lines of his speech. 

This is only one of a hundred instances which go to prove the 
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untranslatable qualities of M. Rostand’s verse. He has the power 
of creating an atmosphere; he can show himself, when he chooses, 
to be a master of rhythm; and to say that a poet is untranslat- 
able by reason of his possession of these two great gifts is to pay 
him a very high compliment. We have tried to reproduce the 
form of M. Rostand’s works and failed ; failed deservedly, for we 
were attempting the impossible. But if, giving up the form, we 
consider the substance of these works, the construction of the 
plots, or the development of the characters, we may find that 
the unsatisfactory result of our efforts is not entirely owing to the 
stubbornness of the English language. When the charm and 
subtlety of expression have evaporated, as they were tolerably 
sure to do in the translating process, the solid basis of plot and 
characters should become apparent; and there have been not a 
few instances in which the interest of the leading motive has by 
itself been found capable of supporting dramas of far less 
literary merit than Cyrano de Bergerac. Now, in the case of 
M. Rostand’s plays this solid basis is almost non-existent. It is 
obvious that the author has been misled by his own facility into 
a dangerous dependence on its power. When the central interest 
is inadequate he does not set himself to strengthen it; he only 
seeks to cover its weakness with a torrent of images, of repartees, 
of long descriptive passages. This way lies the danger of the 
dramatist who produces what are known as “reading plays,” and 
the writer who could imagine and execute the third act of 
LP? Aiglon ought not to resign himself to such a fate. 

M. Rostand has published five dramatic works in the last six 
or seven years, and in two of these he has spared himself the 
trouble of devising a plot by merely dramatizing a well-known 
historic episode. Of the remaining three, Cyrano de Bergerac— 
comédie héroique—and Les Romanesques—a comedy, but not 
heroic—were the two most naturally chosen for adaptation to 
the English stage. La Princesse Lointaine has no special desig- 
nation by the author. The story, such as it is, deals with the 
romance of Rudel and the Lady of Tripoli; telling how Rudel, 
being himself at the point of death, sent his friend Bertrand to 
entreat the lady to come to him that he might see her before he 
died; how Bertrand, when he saw the Princess, fell in love with 
her, and she with him; and how, after much temptation, he 
nevertheless brought her finally to “Rudel, whose wish was 
thereby fulfilled. - Not one of the author’s writings is so purely 
poetic in intention as this piece; it is a most decorative series of 
pictures, and might be treated to perfection after the manner of 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones’ Briar Rose. Yet the result, as a whole, 
is not entirely satisfactory ; indeed, there is nothing in the play 
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itself to equal the fascination of the title. And, if it is hard for 
the whole play not to fall short of the title-page, it is harder still 
for the Princess Mélissinde to live up to the halo of romance 
which surrounds her; “Princesse d’Orient, dont le nom est de 
miel.” None of the accessories are wanting; her surroundings 
and herself are described with many skilful poetic touches. 
Unhappily, the moment she appears in person the supernatural 
element vanishes. She is no longer a mysterious being, half 
fairy, half enchanted princess; she is hopelessly self-conscious 
and absolutely modern. “C'est par intérét,” she frankly tells her 
attendant— 


“ qu’aux pélérins je donne 
Mes beaux lys, avec de touchantes fagons,” 
Or again— 
“‘ Ma bonté n’est pas grande, 
Non, mais tout simplement je soigne ma légende.” 


After this admission it is impossible to consider the Lady of 
Tripoli as having anything superhuman about her; and the 
adoration she so openly encourages becomes almost ridiculous. 
The fourth, and last, act, in which the religious attitude of her 
admirers reaches its highest development, is perfectly unconvinc- 
ing ; it is a climax which has the air of a postscript. The real 
climax is unquestionably reached at the close of the second act, 
when the curtain falls on Mélissinde’s first refusal to yield to 
Bertrand’s appeal. This is the culminating point of the play, 
and a very effective one. The fourth act is entirely superfluous ; 
we know before it begins that the Princess will go to Rudel, and 
we ought to be told no more; as it is, nothing is left to the 
imagination, and this, in a play dealing so largely with an 
imaginative subject, is a want which makes itself felt. 

Bertrand d’Allamanon, the real hero of the piece, is a far more 
successful study than Mélissinde. He, like Rudel, is a troubadour, 
and the touch of artificiality, which is never quite absent from 
M. Rostand’s characters, is admissible in him ; his self-conscious- 
ness does not jar, for he makes no pretensions to be other than a 
human being—a provengal poet of the Middle Ages; we feel, on 
the contrary, that certain affectations are the natural attributes 
of his calling. In presenting a type of this kind, the outcome 
of any particular cult, M. Rostand is at his best. He is unsur- 
passed in the brilliant reproduction of mannerisms. But, on the 
other hand, his peculiar gift in this direction has made him almost 
incapable of real simplicity, and any subject which demands 
severity of treatment finds him immediately at a loss. No one 
can accuse La Samaritaine of intentional irreverence; yet how 
impossible it is to read this “¢vangile en trois tableauaz”—the very 
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name is enough—without feeling that here, of all others, is the 
task which the poet ought not to have attempted. If, as has 
been asserted, Za Samaritaine is in reality an early work, written 
some years before publication, there is reason to hope that the 
author has already realized the fact that certain subjects lie 
beyond his “sphere of influence.” The unfortunate venture has 
never been repeated, while in Les Romanesques, a travesty of con- 
ventional romance, and in Cyrano and L’Aiglon, both dealing 
with periods when affectation was rife, there has been full scope 
for a rare and most attractive command of mingled poetry and 
burlesque. The latter element, to tell the truth, is never very 
far removed; it is perpetually lying in wait for us; it keeps us 
hovering on the verge of bathos: sometimes with intention, as in 
Cyrano ; sometimes, as in La Princesse Lointaine, with disastrous 
results. Les Romanesques is, of course, pure farcical comedy, and 
of a high order; Cyrano declines to be classified, for if it is con- 
sidered as a tragedy it becomes burlesque, and if it is presented 
as a burlesque it becomes a tragedy. 

LT’ Aiglon has but one burlesque figure of any note: the famous 
Flambeau, “dit le Flambard.” “I confess,” says a distinguished 
French critic, “that this réle distresses me,” and he goes on to 
regret at length the “ bouffonneries” of the worthy Sergeant, and 
their unwarrantable intrusion among the graver interests of the 
piece. Possibly, to some Frenchmen the traditions of the “Grande 
Armée” are too sacred to be fittingly represented by this, the only 
approach to a comic character in a serious historic drama; they 
would willingly forget all that was grotesque and extravagant, 
and remember only what was great. If it is so, the feeling is 
one with which it is easy to sympathize. But to other and, 
we hope, impartial eyes the touch of extravagance is a most 
prominently characteristic feature of the First Empire; and we 
are quite at liberty to admire the skill with which M. Rostand 
has reproduced the “heroic ” style, the naive theatrical swagger 
of that fascinating period. Flambeau is not, strictly speaking, a 
character study ; he is given no lights and shades of emotion, he 
does not develop during the action of the play ; at the beginning 
as at the end, he is a typical spirit of the Napoleonic age, un- 
daunted and unscrupulous, picturesque and yet vulgar, with the 
pervading vulgarity of the man by whose personality every 
French soldier of every rank was inspired. Men like Flambeau 
did not fight for their country ; the Emperor was their religion 
and their country in one. “Et nous”—we quote from the 
Sergeant’s “ tirade” when he confronts Marmont— 


‘* Et nous, les petits, les obscurs, les sans-grades, 
Nous qui marchions fourbus, blessés, cro ttés, malades, 
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Sans espoir de duchés ni de dotations ; 

Nous qui marchions toujours et jamais n’avancions ; 
Trop simples et trop gueux pour que l’espoir nous berne 
De ce fameux baton qu’on a dans sa giberne ; 

Nous qui par tous les temps n’avons cessé d’aller, 

Suant sans avoir peur, grelottant sans trembler, 

Ne nous soutenant plus qu’ a force de trompette, 

De fiévre, et de chansons qu’en :narchant on répéte ; 


Marchant et nous battant, maigres, nus, noirs et gais, 
Nous, nous ne l’étions pas, peut-etre, fatigués ? 


C’est nous qui cependant lui restames fidéles !” 


With the exception of their military superiors, these men 
respected nothing and no one; hence the “ bouffonneries,” which 
are used to emphasize the presence of this conventionally reck- 
less figure in the prevailing atmosphere of Schénbriinn, an 
atmosphere charged with courtliness and etiquette, where 
L’Aiglon himself has grown “trop prince.” ‘lo wear the 
uniform of a French grenadier, night after night, unperceived, 
in the palace of an Austrian Emperor, may seem to us nothing 
better than a childish amusement tinged with absurdity ; to the 
grenadier himself the uniform represents the, whole French 
Imperial power—“la Gloire,” “la Victoire,” and all the other 
inspiring catch-words of his time, and to wear it under such 
conditions appeals to all the highest emotions of which he is 
capable. He sees the purely theatrical side as well, and glories 
in it; for to him, as to his superiors, no achievement was com- 
plete in which that element was wanting— 


“ C’est ainsi que debout, chaque nuit, sur ton seuil, 
Se donnant a lui-méme un mot d’ordre d’orgueil, 
Fier de faire une chose énorme et goguenarde, 
Un grenatier francais monte a Schénbriinn la garde!” 


« Bnorme et goguenarde!”—No better words could be found to 
characterize the First Empire. The scene which follows, from 
beginning to end, is instinct with the same feeling ; the language, 
the bravado, which would be extravagant at other times, are 
here no more than natural forms of expression, and it seems 
only in character that Flambeau should finally “ exit” over the 
balcony, still in fancy dress, and singing— 


‘La Victoire, en chantant, nous ouvre la carriére.” 


But though the type has not often been so vividly represented, 
it is one which does not offer much difficulty to the dramatist. 
The recognized “ grognard de Empire” can scarcely be too 
bombastic. A far greater triumph, in the continuation of the 
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same third act, is to have kept Metternich’s soliloquy over the 
“petit chapeau” on the safe side of bathos. M. Rostand, who 
has failed more than once in circumstances of less apparent 
difficulty, is here on sure ground; he moves with authority, not 
as one feeling his way, and the audience follows instinctively. 
At first, it is true, the Napoleonic hat seems anything but an 
impressive relic; it is large, heavy, clumsy: “Le voila, ce 
fameux petit,” says Metternich, 
gis Comme il est laid ! 
On l’appelle petit, d’abord, est-ce qu'il est? 
Non —Il est grand. Trés grand. EKnorme. C’est, en somme, 
Celui, pour se grandir, que porte un petit homme!” 


He looks at it again, laid, as if by the wearer’s hand, on the corner 
of the table, and, stung by recollections, breaks into a declamatory 
outburst of unreasoning but most natural hatred, just such as a 
man might feel for an inanimate object which reminded him of 
all he most wished to forget. 
<< De te voir la, comme une chose familiére,” 
he says at last, 
‘* Cela m’a reporté de vingt ans en arrié¢re 

Car e’était 14, toujours, qu'il te posait ainsi 

Lorsqu’il y a vingt ans il habitait ici! 

C’était dans ce salon qu’on faisait antichembre; 

C’était 1a qu’attendant qu'il sortit de sa chambre, 

Princes, dues, magyars, entassés dans un coin, 

Fixaient sur toi des yeux humiliés, de loin, 

Pareils 4 des lions, respectant avec rage 

Le chapeau du dompteur oublié dans la cage 

Il te posait ainsi!—C’était comme aujourd’hu 

-—Des armes—des papiers. On dirait que e’est lui 

Qui vient de te jeter, en passant, sur la carte, 

Qu’il est encore ici chez lui, ce Bonaparte !” 


It is almost incredible that between the third and fifth acts, the 
tormer of which he has never surpassed, the author should have 
willingly interposed such a meaningless, confused, and confusing 
medley as the fourth. “Un peu plus qu'il ne faut” is a dangerous 
motto for a dramatist, and here its influence is in full force ; so much 
so that the success of the whole piece is seriously imperilled. There 
seems no obvious reason why the action of the play should not 
proceed straight from the Salon des Lacques to the Plain of 
Wagram ; but if an interlude was necessary, at least it need not 
occupy more than fifty pages, nor need it take the form of a 
masked-ball scene which might have been borrowed from a comic 
opera. L’Aiglon has, in reality, no more plot than one of 
Shakespeare’s historical plays; everyone knows perfectly well at 
the outset what the final dénowement must be; still, it is none the 
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less advisable to keep the principal idea in its place before the 
reader or the audience. This idea—the struggle between will 
and temperament, between the French and Austrian elements, in 
the mind of one unfortunate prince—is most admirably and 
vividly brought before us in the scene between Metternich and 
the Duc de Reichstadt at the close of the third act. If the fifth, 
the Wagram scene, with its background of phantom voices, may 
seem a trifle far-fetched, yet the whole concluding speech from 
the line— 
“ Ah! oui! c’est le pardon a cause de la gloire !” 


is not only impressive as a sonorous piece of rhetoric, it is the 
psychological climax, in which the son of the conqueror learns the 
cost of victory, and offers himself as the expiation— 


“ Prends-moi, prends-moi, Wagram, et, 'rancon de jadis, 
Fils qui s’offre en échange, hélas, de tant de fils.” 


Here is a development upon the former idea: a progression of 
interest; for in a piece of this kind the interest must depend 
entirely on the working-out of the principal characters, and the 
extent to which we can be made to realize the evolution of their 
mental state. But in the fourth act both interest and characters 
are stationary. The hero is despondent, converses with sym- 


pathetic ladies, and invokes the memory of his Imperial father as 
he has done from the beginning; and, as a French critic has 
truly said, “C’est un défaut pour les caractéres de piétiner sur 
place.” 

So, too, it is a fault, not, unhappily, confined to a single act, to 
introduce personages and incidents which are never followed up, 
and which blunt the interest of the audience by leading them 
continually on one false scent or another. Fanny Elssler helps 
to afford a charming and original “ curtain” for Act I, but that 
alone does not justify her inclusion among the dramatis persone, 
and she has really nothing else to do; Thérése de Lorget and her 
brother, the French attaché with Bonapartist sympathies, the 
young man who enters disguised as a tailor and who represents 
“la jeune France”—these and several others start with every 
appearance of importance, only to fade into obscurity as the 
play proceeds. In fact, although we are confronted on the first 
page bya list of two and fifty characters, there are but three who 
leave a distinct after-impression on our minds: Flambeau, 
Metternich, and L’Aiglon himself. Flambeau, as we have 
already said, is an excellent study of a perfectly conventional 
type. Metternich shows no more originality of conception and 
no less skill in presentment; the part is dramatic, effective, and 
exceedingly well written; but there is no individuality, no reason 
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why it should represent that statesman in particular and not 
merely a statesman in the abstract. A change of name is all 
that is required to make the same person into a stage version of, 
let us say, Richelieu. Lastly, there is the all-important figure of 
the Duke. JL’ Aiglon has suffered not a little from the public 
passion for Cyrano; the critics have sat in judgment, and 
have told the author, kindly but firmly, that the work is scarcely 
up to his former level, and certainly shows no advance. Never- 
theless, it is in the character of the Duc de Reichstadt that 
M. Rostand has given us his nearest approach to a creation. 
The Prince is, of course, a far less attractive being than Cyrano, 
who is essentially a person one would have liked to meet; but he 
is more probable; his action, or want of action, carries more con- 
viction, and he does not rely on any physical peculiarity to arrest 
our attention. We must admit that he is handicapped by the 
situation, which is so arranged as to provoke a most obvious 
comparison: a comparison deliberately challenged when one of 
the characters refers to the Duke, in his white Austrian uniform, 
as “un Hamlet blanc.” ‘To Hamlet, indeed, he is as the moon is 
to the sun—a pale reflection. He has no philosophy and not very 
much dignity, though probably quite as much of both as the 
author intended him to have. He is self-conscious, too, “il 
s’écoute parler,” and never more than when he arranges his own 


death-bed— 


‘*On n’avait pas le droit de me voler ma mort ; 
Laissez-moi maintenant, ma famille autrichienne ! 
‘Mon fils est né prince frangais! Qu’il s’en souvienne 
Jusqu’a sa mort,’ Voici l’instant: il s’en souvient !” 


Certainly, at this crisis there can be no doubt as to his nationality. 
M. Rostand has made him absolutely “un prince frangais,” and, 
without injuring the dignity of a great nation, it might be added 
that he is far more French than princely; quite rightly, too, for 
whatever in him was not Austrian was anything but royal. 
‘There will be two opinions on the subject of this.dying scene. 
To some it may appear nothing better than a piling-up of studied 
theatrical effects: the gilt cradle, the gift of the City of Paris, 
placed beside the “lit de camp”; the General who reads aloud 
the official account of the baptism of the King of Rome— 


** Bébé dont le baptéme eut la pompe d’un sacre.” 


There are others in whose eyes these carefully prepared 
accessories will really add to the pathos of the situation. It is 
not only the Duc de Reichstadt or even the King of Rome who 
is dying; it is the French Empire and her Victories “ces 
glorieuses folles”; and the Empire must die in character, 
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retaining to the last an unfailing eye for effect. Surely a simple 
death-bed scene would be less iv keeping, less truly pathetic, 
than this determination of the dying “Aiglon” to preserve to the 
end the flamboyant Napoleonic tradition: “Ah! mon enterrement 
sera laid,” he says, as he thinks of the severe Austrian ceremonial 
rule— 
** Des arciéres 
Quelques laquais portant des torches aux portiéres, 


Les capucins diront leurs chapelets de buis, 
Et puis ils me mettront dans leur chapelle— 


Mais il faut en mourant —oui—que je me souvienne 
Qu’on baptise 4 Paris mieux qu’on n’enterre 4 Vienne.” 


The real blot upon the scene is the treatment of the feminine 
element—always a stumbling-block to our author. The three 
ladies who stand, literally, in a row, making remarks in mecha- 
nical succession, might, we should have thought, have been 
otherwise dealt with, or, better still, partially suppressed, without 
much difficulty; but no. M. Rostand is either incapable of 
depicting a reasonably lifelike woman, or he does not think it 
worth while to bestow any trouble on the drawing of his female 
characters. Nor is LZ’ Aiglon the weakest of his dramas in this 
respect. Cyrano de Bergerac must, at present, be considered as 
the author’s most finished work, and here the “leading lady ” is 
not only insignificant but positively unattractive. Her position, 
to begin with, is made thoroughly false by the childish supposi- 
tion that she would not detect the trick that was being played 
upon her; she at once becomes, by the exhibition of such 
incredible want of perception, as uninteresting as a lay-figure; 
nor can she be galvanized into life by means of her tiresome 
affectations of preciosity and her equally repellent egotism. 
Nothing about her is defensible, except the charming things that 
Cyrano is inspired to say in her praise :— 

‘* Elle fait de la grace avec rien, elle fait 
Tenir tout le divin dans un geste quelconque, 
Et tu ne saurais pas, Vénus, monter en conque, 


Ni toi, Diane, marcher dans les grands bois fleuris, 
Comme elle monte en chaise et marche dans Paris !” 


And when, as on some former occasions, the part was taken by a 
lady who neither fulfilled, nor attempted to fulfil, this description, 
it needed all the pleasing qualities of Cyrano himself, not to 
mention M. Coquelin’s acting, to counteract the effect of such an 
unspeakable heroine. 

Cyrano’s individual brilliancy does, in truth, blind us to the 
weaknesses of a plot which, if set down simply as an argument, 
would seem nothing short of farcical. More than one critic has 
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already pointed out exuberance of diction as M. Rostand’s greatest 
danger in the future; we should be inclined to put forward 
another as at least equally serious, namely, want of invention. 
This is true both of the motive of his plays and of the characters 
contained in them. In JL’Aiglon the personages who make 
themselves felt are in a proportion of three to fifty-two; in 
Cyrano they are to be reckoned as one, or at most two, out of 
thirty or forty. La Princesse Lointaine gives us one, in Bertrand ; 
and Les Romanesques has the delightful Straforel, a figure in the 
best style of burlesque. But the list is a lamentably short one ; 
while as for the actual story of each play, there is hardly one 
worth the name. The invention, such as it is, lies chiefly in a 
power of forcible description which amounts to genius. It is the 
writer’s love of beauty and confidence in its strength, his gift of 
realizing the picturesque, both in language and in scenery, and of 
placing it before us, whether his plays be read or acted, which 
has been able to cast a spell upon the fastidious intellect of his 
countrymen and to transport them to a country of romance where 
all things are possible—even the history of Cyrano. So powerful 
was the illusion that at first it seemed as though the whole idea 
of a purely romantic drama was a new discovery of this especial 
author; whereas, in reality, there was nothing new except the 
irresistible vividness with which the romantic subject was set 
forth. 

To speak of the manner in which these plays have been in- 
terpreted on the stage would be a chapter apart; but the author's 
good fortune, and ours, in this respect has been so striking that 
it would seem almost ungracious to refrain altogether from 
mentioning it. No one is more ready to confess his obligations 
than M. Rostand himself, as the dedication of Cyrano abun- 
dantly proves. L’Aiglon is, fortunately, not dedicated to 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt; and we must rejoice that he has not 
given her a more exclusive right to the principal part than that 
which she has already gained by her impersonation. To perform 
a daring tour-de-force such as this unsuccessfully would have 
been bad enough; to perform it so admirably as to provoke 
imitators, and to establish a tradition which may never die out, 
is unpardonable. 


EVELINE C, GODLEY. 


THE INDIAN .CIVIL SERVICE AS A CAREER. 


Ir has been suggested to me that, having retired from the Indian 
Civil Service after being a member of it for thirty-five years, from 
1863 to 1898, I should give the younger generation, who may be 
thinking of entering it, the benefit of my experience by placing on 
record a plain statement of such facts and features connected with 
the Service as will best enable possible candidates to estimate the 
true prospects before them if they adopt the Service as a career. 
It is very probable that this may have been done already by others, 
but I have intentionally abstained from all enquiry on this point. 
Were I to discover and read other articles I might be led into 
comment, or even controversy, or from a desire to avoid plagiarism 
I might omit what it is desirable to state. Indiais a large country, 
or rather a collection of countries, differing from one another as 
widely as the various countries of Europe; the experiences even ot 
its European officials vary greatly, and those who are thinking of the 
Indian Civil Service as a career may well wish to hear the evidence 
of more than one witness. My own experience has been confined 
almost exclusively to the Punjab, but I have some general know- 
ledge of other parts of India, and I think that the sketch I am 
about to give may be taken as a fair one of the Civil Service as a 
whole. I propose to divide my remarks into— 

1. A general outline of the Indian system of administration. 

2. A brief description of the nature of the work done by the 
Indian civilian. 

3. The pay which he may reasonably expect to draw for doing 
this work. 

4. General considerations of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the Service as a career. 


I.—SysTEM OF ADMINISTRATION. 


As is well-known, India is divided into three Presidencies— 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay—which represent the three original 
and independent settlements and the territories subsequently 
acquired by them. Madras and Bombay have undergone com- 
paratively little change, either in their area or form of government, 
39* 
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which still consists of a Governor, sent out from England, aided by 
a Council of local experts, and which, though subordinate to the 
Supreme Government on all matters affecting general principles of 
policy, still retains a considerable amount of local independence. 
But the Bengal Presidency—which originally consisted only of the 
territory surrounding Calcutta, 7.¢., the old provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa—has expanded both in area and importance 
beyond all limits. It now comprises the whole of India north of 
the Vindya Mountains, including the Punjab on the west and 
Assam and Burmah on theeast. Its Governor has become Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India. He has ceased to rule directly 
any special territory of his own; he now rules the whole of the 
vast Presidency through Lieutenant-Governors, who are appointed 
by himself, usually from the Civil Service (subject to the approval 
of the Crown), and whose governments, which have less inde- 
pendence than those of Madras and Bombay, are called “local 
governments”; and by Chief Commissioners, appointed solely by 
himself, whose governments are called “local administrations,” 
and are less independent than local governments. There are four 
Lieutenant-Governorships—Bengal, the North-West Provinces, the 
Punjab, and Burmah. The Chief Commissionerships are: Assam; 
the Central Provinces, and the newly-created “ Frontier Province.” 
In addition to these governments and local administrations, which 
constitute what is known as “British India,” there is still a 
very large part of India under the direct rule of the hereditary 
native princes and chiefs, The Native States, which vary in 
size and importance from Haidarabad and Kashmir to a petty 
Rajput, or hill State, much as the States of the German Empire 
vary from the Kingdom of Prussia to a petty Duchy, are all, 
in theory, independent in matters of internal administration ; 
they make and administer their own laws, and manage their 
own finances. But in each State, or at each court, there is 
a British officer, called a Resident, or Assistant Resident, or 
“ Political Officer,” or “ Assistant Political Officer,” whose duty 
it is to “advise” the native court on matters of administration, 
and who acts as the channel of communication between the State 
and the Supreme Government. The nature of the “advice” thus 
given of course depends on the circumstances of each particular 
State, and it varies from mere suggestion to direct control. 

All the administrative divisions of British India are subdivided 
into “ Districts,”. which may be roughly compared to an English 
county of varying size and importance : the “ District” is the real 
unit of administration. The District Officer, known in Madras and 
Bombay and in the lieutenant-governorships of Bengal and North- 
West Provinces as the “ Magistrate and Collector,” and in the rest 
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of India as the “ Deputy Commissioner,” is the pivot on which the 
administration turns. He is the connecting link between the 
people and the Government; he has to ascertain and press on 
the Government the true wants and feelings of the people, and he 
has to explain to the people the measures of the Government and 
enforce its laws and carry out its executive orders. As “Collector” 
he has to supervise the collection of the Land Revenue and other 
taxes, and to recommend suspensions and remissions when 
necessary. As Magistrate of the district he is responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order, and the suppression of crime; all 
the other magistrates in the district are under his supervision, and 
to a certain extent under his control, and so is the police. He is 
the chairman of the District Board, and even when he is not 
actually the president of the municipal committees and other local 
boards in his district, he has to carefully watch the work of these 
bodies, and to interfere when called upon to do so. In addition to 
these more or less clearly defined duties, the miscellaneous work 
which a District Officer may be called on to do is endless, and 
almost every foolish question asked in Parliament, or brilliant 
idea to which the brain of the Indian secretariat may give birth, 
results in a call for a report from the District Officer. In the eyes 
of the people the District Officer is an embodiment of the Govern- 
ment; in the eyes of the Government he is a “ Jack-of-all-trades.” 

To assist him in the discharge of his multifarious duties, the Dis- 
trict Officer has under him a large staff of subordinates of what 
used to be called the “ Uncovenanted,” but is now called the “ Pro- 
vincial,” Service, which is recruited in India, and is composed in 
its lower grades entirely, and in its upper grades almost entirely, of 
natives of Indie. He has also, or should have, under him assistants 
belonging to the old “ Covenanted,” now the Imperial Civil, Service, 
recruited in England—the Service which we are now considering 
who, though called “assistants,” are really apprentices sent to 
learn their work and qualify themselves for the post of District 
Officer. To supervise, guide, and control District Officers there are, 
in all parts of British India except Madras, superior officers known 
as “ Commissioners of Divisions.” A division consists of some five 
or six districts, and the Commissioner is an officer of experience 
and ability, usually of about twenty or twenty-five years’ service, 
promoted by selection from the District Officers. Over the Com- 
missioners there is—as regards what is called “ Revenue Work ”— 
either a single controlling officer, called the “ Financial Com- 
missioner,” or a “ Board of Revenue” consisting of two or three 
inembers and a secretary. Such matters as cannot be disposed of 
by the highest Revenue authority, and matters other than Revenue 
which cannot be disposed of by Commissioners of Divisions, are 
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referred for the orders of the Head of the Government, who is, of 
course, furnished with a strong staff of secretaries and under- 
secretaries. The officials I have enumerated—the District Officer 
with his subordinates, the Commissioner of Division and the 
Supreme Revenue Authority, the Head of the Government and 
his staff of secretaries—constitute what is known as the Executive 
Branch of the Service. Side by side with it is the Judicial Branch, 
that is, the branch which has to deal with the administration of 
Civil justice generally, and with the higher parts of Criminal 
justice ; for, as I have already stated, the lower parts—that is, the 
parts coming within the powers of Magistrates—are dealt with by 
the District Officer and his assistants. 

As the district is the unit of Executive, so it is also the unit of 
the Judicial Administration. The District Judge is the Highest 
Court of original jurisdiction in the district, and he exercises a 
supervising and controlling, and in some cases an appellate, power 
over all the other Civil Courts. These Subordinate Courts are 
presided over by Judges taken entirely from the Provincial Ser- 
vice, except in what are called the Non-Regulation Provinces, like 
the Punjab and Burmah, where the assistants to the District Officer, 
known as “ Assistant Commissioners,” exercise civil as well as 
criminal judicial powers. In the Regulation Provinces the Dis- 
trict Judge is also the Sessions Judge; that is, the Criminal Court 
which tries prisoners committed for trial and hears appeals from 
the Magistrates of the third class. In the Punjab the office of 
Sessions Judye is not held by the District Judge, but by a superior 
Civil Court called the Divisional Judge, who is the immediate 
official superior of the District Judge, and hears appeals in civil 
cases within limits fixed by a special law. Over the District or 
Divisional and Sessions Judges come the High or Chief Courts, or, 
in some provinces, a single Judicial Commissioner. The Judges 
of the High and Chief Courts are partly civilians selected from the 
Judicial Branch of the Service, partly barristers appointed from 
the local or from the English Bar, and partly natives of India. 

Although officers are liable to be transferred from one province 
to another, such a transfer very rarely, in fact, takes place. The 
“Gradation List ”—that is, the list in order of seniority of the 
executive and judicial officers I have just enumerated—is kept 
quite distinct for each Government and Administration, whilst 
the officers employed in the Native States are similarly graded 
in a separate list under the title of the “ Political Department.” 
But within each province, transfers from the Executive to the 
Judicial Branch, and vice verse, are frequent, and are highly desir- 
able. Formerly, the whole of these appointments were—at least, 
in the Regulation Provinces—reserved exclusively for members of 
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the Covenanted Civil Service, but of late years a certain limited 
number of the appointments have been set aside as special rewards 
for the Uncovenanted or Provincial Service. 


IIl.—Tue Nature oF THE Work. 


Having thus set up the framework of the official system, I will 
try to put into it some sketch of the actual life of the men who 
have to work it. I will begin with the young civilian from bis first 
arrival in the country, and I will assume that he has been posted 
to the Punjab, in order that I may use my own personal knowledge 
in describing what will happen to him. Unless he finds orders 
waiting for him in Bombay he will proceed to Lahore and report 
himself at the Secretariat. He will be told what is to be his station, 
and, whether it is a small or a large one, he may be sure that it has 
been selected with special reference to the ability of the head of 
the district to teach him his work and guide him generally in the 
right way. On reaching his station he will at once call on his 
chief, who will very probably, if he has room in his house, put him 
up for a few days until he can make permanent arrangements, 
and who will certainly help him in every way in his work of 
“settling down.” The young assistant will see a notification in the 
Gazette investing him with the powers of a magistrate of the third 
class and of a “ Munsiff” of the third grade, that is, with powers to 
try petty criminal cases and pass sentences of fine not exceeding 
fifty rupees, and imprisonment not exceeding one month, and to 
try petty civil cases not exceeding fifty rupees in value. After a 
day or two’s rest he will be taken to the “ Kacheri,” or court-house, 
where a room will be given to him as his court, and a native clerk 
will be assigned to him as his reader, and a native “chaprasi” as 
his orderly. He may then proceed to “ take his seat on the Bench,” 
filled with a deep sense of his own importance, which will be speedily 
followed by a still deeper sense of his own ignorance and helpless- 
ness as soon as he attempts to do any real work. But his chief, if 
judicious, will not allow him to attempt real work for a week or so ; 
he will make him spend this time in hearing his clerk read and 
explain the records of old cases. When he does commence to hear 
cases himself, he will for a long time need guidance ; his power to 
understand and decide the cases will come to him gradually, and 
it is quite possible that at the end of six months he will be quite 
confident that he can at once detect from a witness’s demeanour 
whether he is lying or not. It need hardly be said that after twenty 
or thirty years’ experience he will be quite sure that this confidence 
is unfounded, and that a witness’s demeanour depends not on his 
conscience but on his nerves. Besides attempting to learn his 
judicial work the assistant will have to become acquainted with the 
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business of the Government Treasury, with the Excise system, and 
the organization, powers, and duties of the Local Boards. But the 
most important part of his training will be when his Deputy-Com- 
missioner takes him out into camp with him and shows him what 
is the real life of the rural population. When he has been thus 
learning for some six months, that is at the end of his first cold 
weather, the young civilian must present himself at what is called 
the “ Departmental examination,” where he will have to answer 
papers in all branches of his work, law (civil and criminal), 
revenue, treasury, miscellaneous, and languages, and he will pass 
by the higher or lower standard, or fail to pass altogether, accord- 
ing to the marks he obtains. On passing the lower standard, which 
he may fairly hope to do at his first examination, he will be made 
a magistrate of the second class, and be invested with higher civil 
judicial powers, and he will receive an increase of pay. At his 
second, or, at any rate, at his third examination, that is, after he 
has been a year or a year and a half in the country, he should pass 
the higher standard. On doing so he will be made a magistrate 
of the first class and a Justice of the Peace, he will receive in- 
creased civil powers, with an increase of pay; he will become a 
a “ full-powered ” assistant, an assistant not in name only but in 
reality, and he will enjoy the delightful sensation of knowing that, 
except at his own desire, no one will ever examine him again. 

For the next two or three years he will continue to do the work of 
an assistant, becoming of greater use as he gains experience, and 
being consequently sent to more important districts and entrusted 
with more responsible work. But neither now nor later on, when 
he becomes a District Officer, will he realize the picture drawn 
many years ago by the Suturday Review of the young civilian 
“cantering on his favourite Arab through a district as large as 
Scotland, through the length and breadth of which his word is 
law.” He will, indeed, be in camp, that is marching through his 
district with tents; for the greater part of every cold weather he 
will, no doubt, “canter” a considerable part of the way, and he 
‘ may possibly do so on an Arab, but it is highly improbable that he 
will have a string of Arabs from which he can select a favourite. 
In no part of his district will he find that his word is law ; he will, 
indeed, have constantly to pass orders on all sorts of subjects, but 
he will do this not by virtue of any Divine right or Royal prero- 
gative, but because the power to pass the order is given to him by 
a certain section of a certain Act of the Legislature, and not only 
must he be able to show that he has acted within his legal powers, 
but his official superiors in every department will insist on his 
acting with discretion, and pull him up very sharply if he fails to 
do so, 
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After some three or four years’ service the assistant will, if serv- 
ing in the Punjab, be made a District Judge and be given some two 
years’ experience of important civil judicial work. He will then, 
when of some five years’ service, begin to officiate as a Deputy 
Commissioner. He will be sent during the hot weather to act as 
a stop-gap for a month here and a month there for officers absent 
on short leave, and for the cold weather he will revert to his 
appointment as District Judge. The next hot weather he may 
be fortunate enough to be left in charge of the same district for 
five or six months in the place of an officer absent on furlough— 
and when he has eight or nine years’ service he may become what 
is called “permanently officiating,” that is, although still only an 
assistant in the Gradation List, he will be so high up in it that the 
return of senior men at the commencement of each cold weather 
will not displace him. 

When between ten and twelve years’ service, he will, if promo- 
tion is going fairly rapidly in his province, be confirmed in his 
position of Deputy Commissioner or Magistrate and Collector ; and 
he will remain in it, or in the equivalent position in the Judicial 
line of Civil and Sessions Judge, for the next ten years. Whether 
he will ever rise beyond this will depend both on his merits and on 
his luck. Up to this point to the top of the list of District Officers 
or Sessions Judges promotion in the Civil Service is almost purely 
a matter of seniority. An officer may, of course, make such a con- 
spicuous fool of himself that he is passed over, or degraded, or even 
dismissed the Service, but he will not be put over the heads of his 
fellows for conspicuous merit. This quality will, however, meet 
with its reward in the latter part of a man’s service, and an officer 
will be selected for a Commissionership, with a possibility of rising 
still higher, even to a Lieutenant-Governorship or a seat in a 
High or Chief Court, on the strength of the reputation he has 
earned by his service viewed as a whole. 

There is prebably no service in the world in which really good 
work is more certain of recognition than the Indian Civil Service, 
yet even in it the element of luck cannot be disregarded. The 
policy of the Government as to its numbers has oscillated like a 
pendulum between over recruitment and under recruitment. At 
one time it has been thought desirable to fill as many responsible 
posts as possible with covenanted civilians. Now one province, 
now another, has been inundated for two or three years in suc- 
cession with a perfect flood of recruits, with a natural consequence 
that after ten years there has been a hopeless block of pro- 
motion. ‘Then there has been a reaction; it has been decided 
that the recruits shall be only sufficient in number to fill the 
vacancies in the posts of District Officers and the other high 
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appointments, and the number sent to the provinces has been 
so reduced that men of such short service, and consequent in- 
experience, have had to be placed in charge of districts that 
serious danger to the Administration has been incurred. Then 
there has been an outcry, and another flood of recruits has been 
poured forth to meet it. The consequence is that nearly every 
province has its lucky or unlucky group of civilians, according 
as they have come to it immediately before or immediately after 
the flood. To the latter, the prospect of obtaining any of the 
prizes of the Service is almost hopeless, and they take their 
pensions and retire as soon as they have completed their twenty- 
five years’ service, or as soon after as they can afford to do so. 
I fear that the flood which has of late been poured into every 
province will produce another great block in promotion for all who 
enter the Service within the next five years. Again,a man may 
be lucky or unlucky in having the men immediately above him 
above or below the average in ability—or in high appointments 
falling vacant at the right or the wrong time. The work of the 
lucky ones who obtain the prizes of the Service is obviously that 
of driving a team rather than of personally helping to draw a 
coach, and I need not attempt to describe it in detail. 

Having thus sketched the official life of the civilian, we may turn 
to his social life. What amount of time a civilian will have to spare 
for amusement will depend partly on the nature of his work, but 
even more on his own power of coping with work. Some districts 
are notoriously “ heavy districts,” and some branches of the Service, 
like the higher posts in the Secretariat, will occupy nearly the 
whole time even of the quickest workers. But in ordinary posts, 
Judicial or Executive, most depends on the officer himself. Some 
men are rapid workers, others are born “ potterers” and will spend 
ten or even twelve hours a day in failing to get through a task 
which another man will accomplish easily and thoroughly in five 
or six hours. Speaking roughly, a civilian should be able to do 
his work efficiently by devoting six hours a day to it. What these 


‘hours will be will depend on the season of the year and the custom 


of his locality. But during the cold weather the office hours will 
almost universally be from ten to four, and the officer will thus 
have his mornings free for an early ride and in the evening he can 
join in any form of exercise or amusement that may be in fashion. 
If he is in a large station, especially if he is near a Cantonment, he 
will have no difficulty in getting a game of polo, and he may safely 
count on very fair racquets, lawn tennis, and golf. There will also 
be a Club or Institute where he will meet everyone, and enjoy a 
game of whist or bridge, or content himself with looking at the 
papers. In the evenings he will seldom be alone; he will probably 
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be living in a “chummery” with two or three other men of his 
own Service, and of about his own standing. He will find the 
people round him very friendly and hospitable; his dinner invita- 
tions will be numerous, varying from a formal summons to a “State 
banquet” at the Lieutenant-Governor’s or some high official’s to 
a friendly request by sinaller people to “come and dine to-night.” 
Indian society has a considerable charm of its own in its freedom 
and its genuineness. It may seem to attach undue importance to 
official position and the order of precedence based on it. But after 
all, as position depends almost entirely on seniority, this is in the 
main but another form of the deference due to age. To make up 
for this there is a great absence of pretension. Men of good family 
are to be found in considerable numbers in all branches of the 
Service, but the Viceroy and the Governors of Madras and Bombay 
are about the only persons who can claim a place in the “ fashion- 
able” world of England. Still less can social consideration be 
claimed on the score of money. The exact amount of the monthly 
pay of every official can be ascertained by anyone who will take the 
trouble to refer to the “ Civil List,” and it is almost certain that no 
one who had anything that could be called a private fortune would 
dream of coming to India. There is not in India the constant struggle 
to force a way intoa higher social class. “Society ” consists in the 
main of officials, civil and military, and of non-officials of similar 
social position; there is no superior class to overshadow it, and 
there is consequently a general social equality which enables the 
last-joined civilian or subaltern to feel that the greatest figure in 
his social world is, after all, but a senior man of his own Service, 
with whom he will associate on terms of perfect equality in private 
life. In addition to this feeling of social equality there is a still 
stronger tie which binds the members of Indian society together, 
viz., the feeling that they are fellow-exiles in a strange land, and 
persons who have been merely “stationed” together for a few 
months will often form stronger and more lasting friendships than 
persons in England who have known one another for years. 

A civilian’s life in a large station is far from an unpleasant one. 
In a small station where there may be only one or two Europeans, or 
there may be some six or eight, everything necessarily depends on 
the personal characters of the members of the little community. 
If they are congenial life there may be delightful, if they are not it 
may be worse than the solitude which the young civilian will prob- 
ably have to endure for at least a year when, between the third 
and fifth year of his service, he is placed in charge of a sub-division 
or outpost. In that position his life will not be enviable; he will 
not see a white face or hear the English tongue for months together, 
and the very best thing he can do is to throw himself heartily into 
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his work, and extend to the utmost his knowledge of the language 
and the thoughts and feelings of the natives, contenting himself 
with a solitary game of golf for his bodily, and with reading for his 
mental, recreation. He will, of course, when the season permits, 
spend as much of his time as possible in camp, and he will be 
very unlucky if he does not get some fair shooting of some sort or 
other. What the sort will be will depend entirely on what part of 
India he is stationed in—in some parts he may get a tiger, in others 
he will get nothing bigger than snipe or wild duck. 


III],—Tue Pay. 


Having thus described the nature of the civilian’s work, I will 
endeavour to give an estimate of the pay he may expect to receive 
for doing it. I will not attempt to work out any averages from 
the figures given by the gradation lists. As I have already stated, 
owing to fluctuations in the recruitments for different years, every 
province has its lucky and unlucky groups of men—and the lucky 
years of one province are unlucky yearsof another. I have already 
indicated broadly what I consider may be taken as a fair average 
rate of promotion, and according to it the pay drawn would be 
as follows :— 

1. On first appointment Rs. 400 a month, rising to Rs. 450 on 
passing by the lower, and to 500 on passing by the higher standard, 
that is, in the course of his second year’s service. 

2. Whilst passing through the higher grades of assistant, called 
in the Regulation Provinces “ Joint Magistrates,” and in the Non- 
Regulation Provinces “ Assistant Commissioners,” of the first and 
second class, that is, from the third to the seventh year, Rs. 700, 
rising to Rs. 900 a month. 

3. Whilst continuously officiating in charge of a district, or say 
from the seventh to the end of the tenth or twelfth year, Rs. 1,100, 
rising to Rs. 1,300 a month. 

4, Whilst holding the substantive post of District Officer, or an 
equivalent in the judicial line, that is, from the twelfth year to the 
twentieth, Rs. 1,500 rising to Rs. 2,250 a month. 

I have explained that this is the highest post that a civilian can 
count with any certainty on reaching. It is enough to say of the 
higher posts that he may possibly reach that the pay of a Com- 
missioner or Chief Secretary to Government ranges from Rs. 2,500 
to Rs. 3,000 a month; that of a Financia] Commissioner or a Judge 
of a Chief Court is Rs. 3,500; that of a Judge of a High Court is 
Rs. 4,000 a month ; that of a Secretary to the Government of India 
or Chief Commissioner is Rs. 50,000 a year; that of a Member of 
Council Rs. 80,000, and that of Lieutenant-Governor Rs. 100,000. I 
state the pay in rupees because to state it in the sterling equivalent, 
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even if this could be done with accuracy, would be misleading, for 
the income would be regarded not only as if it were paid in English 
money but as meaning the same thing as a similar income in 
England. The circumstances of Indian and English life are so 
different that it is quite impossible to compare English and Indian 
incomes. I may, however, state the broad meaning of the civilian’s 
pay as I have estimated it. On first entering the service he will 
require Rs. 1,000, or say £100, to set himself up with a trap and 
a couple of horses, which he can both ride and drive, and the 
necessary furniture for his house. He should then live very 
comfortably on his pay of Rs. 400 or 500 a month, and as a 
bachelor he will hardly require to spend more than this until he 
becomes head of a district and has to entertain. Even then his 
expenditure will hardly exceed Re. 1,000 a month, and even if he 
rises to the higher posts of the Service, short of the very highest, 
it should certainly not exceed Rs. 2,000 a month. 

The a¢tual cost of living will not be much greater for a married 
man than for a bachelor, but the incidental expenses of sending wife 
and children to the hills in the earlier years of married life, of send- 
ing the children to England and educating them there in later years, 
and the costs of visits to England will be very heavy. If a civilian 
marries on first entering the Service his whole career as far as his 
private life is concerned is likely to be a continuous struggle against 
debt and money troubles, and he may even not be free from his 
difficulties when his service is compulsorily closed at the end of 
thirty-five years. If he marries when his pay has reached a 
minimum of Rs. 1,000 a month he will, unless he is “ blessed” 
with an unduly large family, be able to pay his way and even save 
a trifle towards retirement. But the days when an Indian civilian 
could miake anything approaching to a fortune out of his pay are 
long since gone by. He may, no doubt, if he remains a bachelor 
and is of economical, not to say penurious, habits, still put by 
a considerable sum. But if, whether married or single, he lives 
in a manner suited to his position his savings will not be very 
great. I have heard those who have been exceptionally fortunate 
in the appointments they have held, and have even risen to be 
Lieutenant-Governors, say that it is almost impossible for the most 
successful man to save more than what will give him £500 a year 
in addition to his pension. 

After twenty-five years’ service, of which twenty-one years must 
be spent in active service in India, a civilian is entitled to retire 
on a pension of £1,000 a year, paid in sterling in England. He 
may continue to serve until he has completed thirty-five years, 
but he will gain no increase in pension by doing so. During his 
service he is entitled to a month’s “ privilege leave” in each year 
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on full pay, and for every four years’ active service he is entitled to 
a year’s furlough on half-pay (with a minimum of £500 and a 
maximum of £1,000 a year), subject to the proviso that he can 
take no furlough, except on medical certificate, until he has com- 
pleted eight years’ service, and that his total furlough cannot 
exceed six years. 


IV.—ConcLupinGc REMARKS. 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing sketch to state the simple 
facts connected with the Indian Civil Service as a career, and I 
wish to leave the reader to form his own judgment as to its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. I make no attempt to write it up or write 
it down. If anyone desires an optimist view of a civilian’s life he 
may go back to Lord Macaulay’s remarks when the Civil Service 
was first thrown open to competition. He painted it in such colours 
that he believed the best men of the English Universities would 
rush into it. If he wants a pessimist view let him read “The Land 
of Regrets,” in Verses Written in India, by Sir Alfred Lyall, one 
of the ablest and most successful of Indian civilians. It opens 
with the question— 


‘* What far-reaching Nemesis steered him 

From his home by the cool of the sea, 
When he left the fair country that reared him, 

When he left her, his mother, for thee ; 
That restless, disconsolate worker 

Who strains now in vain in thy net, 
Thou sultry and sombre Noverca, 

Thou Land of Regret ?” 


And after depicting the various phases of a civilian’s career in 
gloomiest terms it thus ends— 


* Doth he ery when thy blue-devils seize him, 
O, step-mother, careless as fate? 
Doth he strive from thy bonds to release him ? 
Thou has passed him his sentence ; too late 
Hath he found what a blunder his youth is, 
His prime what a struggle ; and yet 
Has to learn of old age what the truth is 
Of the Land of Regret.” 


But to quit poetry for prose, and enthusiasm or disgust for sober 
reasoning, the case of the Indian Civil Service may, I think, be 
thus stated in brief :— : 

It does not offer the prizes which may be secured by the most 
successful men in England ; but it offers better pay and a better 
pension than the English Civil Service, and the nature of the work 
is of a much higher order ; it is the work of men who have to act 
on their own responsibility on matters of the greatest importance, 
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and not the work of mere subordinates carrying out the orders of 
others. From a money point of view its advantages are probably 
greater than those within the reach of a moderately successful man. 
By entering it a man secures an income on which he can live easily 
throughout his service; may marry prudently when he is about 
thirty ; can give his children a good education, and start them in 
the world, and retire at sometime between forty-eight and fifty- 
eight on £1,000 a year, or, if he is one of the lucky ones, with a 
little more, and some honorary distinction. 

Against this must be put the separation from England and all 
that is meant by this, the trying nature of the climate in almost 
all parts of India for several months in the year, and the danger 
arising from cholera and other epidemics. 

Whether a young man should choose the Indian Civil Service 
as a career will naturally depend in the first instance on what other 
choices are opened to him. If the general advantages of the pos- 
sible careers are fairly equal, the choice will be mainly a question 
of temperament. A “stay-at-home” nature will choose England ; 
a more restless or enterprising nature will choose India. But the 
advice I would most strongly impress is this: Do not choose India 
unless you are sure that you will feel kindly towards its people, 
and will have your heart in your work. If you choose it without 


these conditions, you will be “a bad bargain” for India, and India 
will ever be to you a “ Land of Regrets.” 


CHARLES ROE. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


Los Angeles, California, May Sth, 1901. 

WHEN, several months ago, it was known that the battleship 
Ohio would be ready for launching in the spring of the present 
year, there was a universal demand from the people of San 
Francisco, where the vessel was building, for the presence of the 
President to grace the occasion. The people of San Francisco 
accordingly invited him to be their guest. He accepted without 
hesitation. As soon as this was known, scores of cities in the 
southern and western parts of the United States asked him to 
be their guest, either on his way out to the Coast or on his 
return journey. ‘The presence of the President on any occasion 
is naturally always a great attraction, especially in some of the 
remote parts of the country where a President is never seen, and 
whose people find it impossible to leave their homes long enough 
to make the journey to Washington. Invitations poured in so 
torrentially, until it becaine a grave question how the President 
could visit all the places that were so hospitably extending their 
hands and still confine the tour to reasonable limits. Finally, 
the nominal trip to San Francisco to see a battleship launched 
which bore the name of the President’s native State resolved 
itself into a tour of the United States from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Gulf of Mexico on the south to Puget Sound 
on the north, covering a distance of 10,500 miles and lasting 
seven weeks. It is the most extensive journey ever made by 
a President of this country. 

It is worth while to pause for one minute and remember the 
mileage—10,500. Think of the size of a country in which that 
is possible, the journey out being by one route and the return 
by another, and no place being visited twice! It gives one some 
idea of the immensity of this Republic; it perhaps explains 
why this country, now so great and prosperous, is destined to 
be even more influential and richer with the gathering years. 

I have no encyclopedia or atlas handy, and therefore I am not 
rash enough to make exact comparisons, for fear that some 
captious critic may take exception to my geography, but it 
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occurs to me that the journey we are now engaged on is 
longer than from London to the Cape; one might go from 
London to St. Petersburg and back and wander a good deal 
over Europe and still have considerable margin between that 
and 10,000 miles. To the Englishman who has never been in 
the United States that conveys some idea of what this Con- 
federation of States has grown into at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. And yet no one can understand what the 
United States is until he sees it; especially until he sees the 
great South and West. New York is not the Union; a state- 
ment which I have made before, but which I repeat because it 
is most essential that Englishmen should understand—that is, if 
they are really desirous of understanding America—that the 
vast area of country west of the Mississippi and south of the 
Potomac rivers exercises a more dominating political influence 
than New York and the East, despite the fact that the casual 
visitor gets a hasty glance of the East and seldom knows any- 
thing of the West and South. 

Mr. McKinley enjoys seeing and mixing with the people. To 
most men the prospect of travelling 10,000 miles and living for 
seven weeks on a railroad train would not be an alluring one, 
and a man would have to possess the most rugged health to - 
successfully withstand not only the strain of constant travelling, 
but also the never ending round of banquets, parades, and 
speeches which are the inevitable accompaniments of a trip of 
this kind. At the smaller places the President is let off with a 
few words from the rear platform of his car, but in the larger 
cities there is always a banquet, a parade, and a formal speech, 
with a luncheon, a drive about the city, and a few other trifles 
interspersed. Yet the President never tires, and apparently 
enjoys all that an almost too hospitable people have done for his 
entertainment. After travelling all day, sitting three or four 
hours at a heavy banquet, and making a speech, besides having 
to listen to several others, he rises early the next morning looking 
as fresh and smiling as if he had spent an idle day and had 
another equally idle facing him to be leisurely killed. He has 
frequently risen at an extremely early hour, and after an exacting 
day such as I have described, has learned after returning to his 
car that a large crowd was waiting some forty or fifty miles 
farther on in the hopes of catching a glimpse of him. Perhaps 
he would not reach that place until eleven o’clock at night. 
Rather than disappoint the expectant multitude he has sat up. 
As a feat of physical endurance it is noteworthy, It is curious 
how American politicians delight in doing this sort of thing. No 
European statesmen would make a journey of this character, 
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speaking morning, noon, and night, and especially not for 
pleasure. Mr. McKinley is not campaigning: he has _ been 
elected twice, and the unwritten law of the Republic debars 
him from seeking a third election. 

When all the details of the trip had been finally arranged, it 
was decided that the train should be run “solid” throughout 
the entire journey; that is, the train should be bodily trans- 
ferred over the various railroad systems, thirty-nine being 
brought into requisition, so that for the time being the capital 
of the United States is on wheels. 

It would have been impossible for the President to have 
separated himself for a period of six weeks from his official 
advisers, and therefore his Cabinet officers, with three excep- 
tions, are with him on his trip. He is accompanied by Secretary 
of State Hay, Secretary Long of the Navy, Secretary Hitchcock 
of the Interior Department, Postmaster-General Smith, and 
Secretary Wilson of the Department of Agriculture. The 
presence of a majority of the Cabinet with the President insures 
prompt consideration of all important questions of State which 
might arise; and it is rather an interesting fact that, on the first 
regular Cabinet day after leaving Washington, the President 
«ussembled his Council in the roomy’ parlour of his car at the 
usual time for holding Cabinet meetings at Washington, and 
there discussed with them such matters as required official 
attention. This assembling of the Cabinet at the customary 
time, but amid such unique surroundings, was, indeed, only a 
detail of the thorough arrangements for the transaction of 
Governmental business en route. A corps of stenographers and 
clerks were taken from the White House, mails for the President, 
forwarded from Washington, awaited him at every large city, 
and the telegraph wires were utilized for the transmission of 
such communications as required immediate attention. 

To provide for the proper accommodation of the President and 
his entourage a train of six cars was provided, the most sumptuous 
and elaborate in all its appointments which the most experienced 
railroad managers in the country couldassemble. The President 
was accompanied by Mrs. McKinley, and the members of the 
Cabinet by their wives or daughters. Including a few personal 
friends of the President and half a dozen newspaper men, who 
are making the trip as his guests, there -are fifty people on the 
train. 

President McKinley’s most devoted friends and admirers will 
tell you with pride that he is the most skilful politician who has 
ever sat in the White House, and that no man has ever been 
able to so successfully and accurately gauge public opinion as he. 
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This present trip, as has already been observed, is non-political. 
The President is not campaigning; there is no election on the 
horizon. He is making a “ progress” to see the people, to go 
among them and mix with them, and understand the country 
as a man only can understand it who sees it through his own 
eyes; and yet with his accustomed shrewdness and his desire to 
like and be liked, this trip has tended to increase his popularity, 
and to make the people of the South and West, who are seeing 
him for the first time, more satisfied than ever with him and his 
administration. 

It was a happy inspiration which made the first stage of the 
journey lay through the South, through the heart of the Con- 
federacy, States in which Democracy is so strongly entrenched 
that Republicans have long since despaired of making the least 
impression. From the moment the President left Washington he 
was on ground which is peculiarly strong in the sentimental 
affection of all Americans. ‘I'he State of Virginia, “'The Mother 
of Presidents,” is sacred soil to both North and South, for it was 
there that some of the most important battles of the Civil War 
were fought. It is a country rich with historical associations, 
and the home of men whose names are interwoven in American 
history. With these accessories as a background, it was quite 
natural that the President, who is a master of oratory which 
always strikes the popular imagination, should emphasize the 
fact that the bitterness of sectional strife had passed away, and 
that the country was now united and owed undivided allegiance 
toa common flag. At more than one place the President saw old 
and tattered Confederate flags, and men long passed middle age 
in the faded grey of “The Lost Cause”; but the flags like the 
uniforms were only pathetic memories of a memorable strife. 
The bitterness of defeat had passed, and victor and vanquished 
alike could look upon the emblems of the past with chastened 
pride, and glory that an issue which once threatened to disrupt 
the union had served only to weld it more firmly together. 

This was the keynote which the President struck on leaving 
Washington, and which he repeated again and again the farther 
he got from Washington, and the deeper he penetrated into the 
heart of the Southland the more often he played on the same 
chord. The Americans, as you know, are an emotional people, 
the men of the South especially so, and this sentiment appealed 
to them. Even the most intolerant Democrat likes to be told of 
his loyalty and patriotism, because when the South declared war 
on the North it believed itself to be neither disloyal nor un- 
patriotic ; it believed itself to be fighting for a principle which 
it had the right to maintain by force of arms if necessary. Mr. 
40* 
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McKinley’s words were, therefore, well received, and his audience 
showed their appreciation by their enthusiasm. 

A President is always an object of curiosity to people who 
perhaps never see the occupant of the White House more than 
once in a lifetime, and so it is not difficult to collect a crowd; 
just as it is during the heat of a political campaign when the 
people rush to hear a candidate speak and cheer him and then 
vote for his rival. 

But there was something more than mere idle curiosity to 
cause these men and women to travel long distances to hear and 
see the President. The South is more prosperous that has ever 
before been known in its history, and Mr. McKinley is the embodi- 
ment of prosperity and good times. The cotton planters and 
tobacco growers and business men of the South were anxious to 
hear the voice of the man who has made the lean kine wax fat, 
and who promises still fatter cattle in the future. 

Still another reason why the South should welcome the Presi- 
dent. The South is for expansion, because it sees in expansion 
a wider market for its surplus products. It endorses the position 
taken by Mr. McKinley in standing for the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire and resisting partition, and this was shown 
by the desire frequently expressed to hear Secretary of State 
Hay. It was understood when the trip was first projected that 
only the President was to make speeches, and Mr. Hay, who is 
not fond of speaking, expressly stipulated that he was not to con- 
tribute to the oratorical entertainment. But the demands were 
so vociferous that he was forced to yield, and the attention which 
he has received is unmistakable evidence of the approval which 
the South gives to his diplomacy and the management of the 
foreign relations of the United States. Mr. Hay has received 
many requests to make speeches, but it has been quite impossible 
for him to comply with these requests. 

The newspapers have been most tactful and cordial in their 
comments, and have welcomed the President in the same spirit 
in which he has come. They have ignored the question of 
politics, or the fact that he is a Republican and they are mostly 
Democrats, and pay him the respect due to the high office of 
President of the United States. Thus one of the leading Demo- 
cratic papers of New Orleans welcomed the President to that city 
in these words : 

“New Orleans is Democratic to the core, but it is also intensely American. In 
the distinguished visitor which it is about to welcome it acclaims not only the con- 
stitutional representative of nearly 75,000,000 freemen, but the very type and 
exemplar of American citizenship, The kindly sentiments that will be expressed 


by the Governor of the State and the Mayor of this old municipality will obtain 
sympathetic approval from the great heart of the people. 
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‘** While all political considerations should be eschewed, we cannot but remem- 
ber that, during his long service to the common country, the present incumbent 
of the Presidential chair has been the consistent friend of our industries. . . . 
In a section where all the glorious memories of a war unequalled in deeds of 
heroism are garnered as a common heritage, he will be but the more honoured for 
the gallantry with which he did service in the field, His successful effort to heal 
the bitterness which so long disrupted the sections and to unite the country in 
fellowship and affection will lend special grace to the occasion. His patriotism 
and unselfish devotion to duty command our admiration, and the purity of his 
personal character wins our esteem. 

‘*No other man, not himself of the South or the choice of its national party, 
could be selected who would arouse so spontaneous and hearty a welcome from our 
people. . . . The President may rest assured that what he receives here will 
be better than mere lip service. He will be made to feel that the war is behind 
us ; that our reconstruction lies in the love for and devotion of our people to the 
Union ; that we apprize at its just worth all the greatness and glory of the earth’s 
foremost nation, and do a free people’s homage to him asits representative. That 
which we would accord cheerfully to the office, we offer the more heartily to the 
incumbent, who has deserved our respect and won our esteem.” 


Another equally prominent New Orleans paper says: 


‘* The President was given a welcome in New Orleans yesterday of the cordiality 
of which there can be no question. No visitor has ever been more warmly or more 
enthusiastically received here, none,has had so large an audience to welcome him. 

The impression made by him on the people of New Orleans was an excel- 
lent one. Kind-heartedness and amiability beamed in his face, and appreciation 
of the cordiality with which he was received by the people of the South’s largest 
city.” 


In New Orleans the President made a notable speech, the 
most important speech of the trip thus far. He said he had been 
advised before leaving Washington to be extremely circumspect 
in his utterances for fear of arousing disagreeable differences of 
opinion; but he failed to see what great differences existed 
between the people of the North and those of the South. The 
people of Louisiana wanted protection for their rice and sugar, 
and they were for expansion. More than one member of the 
Cabinet has called my attention to the remarkable fact disclosed 
by this journey, that the issues dividing Democrats from Repub- 
licans are so slender as almost to have become extinguished. At 
heart, the South like the North is really for protection ; that is, it 
selfishly wants its own special products protected without regard 
as to the general effect on the country. The South is for 
expansion. The South is no longer to be counted in favour of 
silver. Some of the most prominent men of the South have 
assured members of the Cabinet that silver need-no longer be 
regarded as a disturbing factor. The one thing which keeps the 
South Democratic is the race question. The Negro is a Repub- 
lican, the majority of Southerners detest the Negro, and to prevent 
him from obtaining political domination they vote the Democratic 
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ticket. If the Negro was eliminated from politics the Democratic 
Party of the South would rapidly go to pieces. 

The man who has never been South or West can have no con- 
ception of what the South or West is, or why the people of those 
sections are so unlike those of the East and so totally different to 
those of the English-speaking people on the other side of the 
Atlantic. There are few large cities in the South; it is a country 
of tremendous area with a sparse population. Originally agricul- 
tural, it has only during the last decade developed its manu- 
facturing resources. 

The mere matter of distance is the one great factor always to 
be borne in mind. Take the city of El Paso, Texas, on the 
Mexican border, for instance. It is, as they say there, 1,20U 
miles from everywhere—1,200 miles from the City of Mexico on 
the south, 1,200 miles from New Orleans on the east, 1,200 miles 
from San Francisco on the west or Denver on the north, and 
from Washington, the seat of government, it is close on 2,000 
miles; and yet, isolated as it is geographically, it keeps in touch 
with the rest of the country through its daily newspapers, one of 
which, the Herald, is surprisingly well written and edited as 
carefully as a metropolitan journal. But, of course, life in El 
Paso—and I merely mention El Paso because it will serve as a 
type, although all States are not so large as Texas and the 
distances from everywhere are not always so great—necessarily 
must be quite different to an eastern city where the conditions 
are so dissimilar. It must not be imagined because El Paso is a 
frontier town in Texas that every man walks about the streets 
with a revolver strapped on his hip, or that they kill a man before 
breakfast so as to start off the day with a relish. That is the 
delusion under which the Easterner labours, who talks about the 
West as being “ wild and woolly ” and who thinks that civiliza- 
tion ends when the borders of New York are crossed. 

That is the surprising thing. After travelling 1,200 miles 
through an almost arid waste you come to a city of 20,000 people, 
where a dress suit attracts no attention, where an elaborate course 
dinner is served as well as in any one of a dozen large cities I 
might mention, and where the men and women read the latest 
books and are prepared to discuss them intelligently. And yet, 
of course, there is a local atmosphere which colours everything, 
which makes life look quite differently to-the El Pasian to what 
it does to the man in other parts of the country. It is only in the 
East you find the tremendous inherited fortunes. In the West 
men have made their own money, toiled for it, slaved for it, taken 
desperate chances, suffered all manner of privations, and in doing 
it, not once but a score of times their lives have hung in the 
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balance. They are men who have lived a hard, self-centred life, 
who have been too much engaged, first in the material struggle 
for existence, and then later in making fortunes, to have the 
opportunity or inclination to think of anything else but buying 
and selling, the eternal struggle with Nature, who has seemed to 
delight in wrecking hopes and enticing men on with fair promises 
only later to doom them to disappointment. Until the last few 
years money in the South and West has been a scarce commodity, 
which was one reason why Mr. Bryan’s advocacy of silver was so 
attractive to these people, who really believed that silver was to 
be “free,” that it was to be had for the asking, and that they 
would soon be able to compete with the East in the amount of 
their available ready capital. To these people the luxury and 
extravagance of which they have heard and read so much seemed 
strange and unnatural, and the feeling was not untinged witb 
envy. That is one reason why Democracy has flourished in the 
South, because Democracy is simplicity and all the other cardinal 
virtues handed down from a line of rugged and plain pioneers 
who knew nothing of foreign habits or fashions, and who would 
have scorned them as something effeminate had they known them. 

Much of this feeling is now wearing off. The wilderness is, no 
longer a wilderness; the frontier is in touch with civilization. 
Railroads span the continent; there is no place so small as not to 
have a newspaper ; there is a never ending stream of travel, so 
that the man from the Eastern Atlantic seaboard, or the still more 
remote Transatlantic seaboard, is no longer a novelty and his 
clothes and his mauners no more excite derision. They are 
strange, of course, just as in the same way it was a novelty to 
members of the Cabinet and others of our party to cross the 
international bridge at El Paso and find ourselves in the quaint 
old Mexican town of Juarez, where on Sunday afternoon men, 
women, and children were gambling in the open air, after which 
they went to the bull-fight and enjoyed that disgusting spectacle. 

Nowadays the sons and daughters of men who have made their 
money, or who are in comfortable circumstances, go to college; 
many of them are educated at the great universities and colleges 
of the North, and the man or woman who has knocked about 
Europe is no longer a rarity. Whatever else they may be, these 
people are not parochial. They may be distinctively local in 
some things, but they have not the narrowness which is to be 
found among people living in a small community where civiliza- 
tion has become steeped in tradition. 

But at one point Easterner and Westerner, Northerner and 
Southerner, touch. They are all equally patriotic ; and patriotism 
means believing in yourself, your country and your manifest 
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destiny. There are hundreds of thousands of acres in Texas 
which are no good to anyone, and yet if Mexico wanted a few of 
those valueless acres to correct the boundary line, the whole 
State, I feel safe in saying, would raise a clamour and resist it ; 
just as the average man in the north-west waves the American 
flag and froths at the thought of the Canadian boundary line 
being moved a few miles south; or the man in Maine sees red 
when it is suggested that a rectification of the frontier might be 
a good thing for both countries. 

There are some features of this trip which I should like to 
mention, but space prevents me from more than touching on them. 
California is a land of fruit and flowers, and the prodigality with 
which Nature has scattered her bounty is amazing. It is like a 
scene in fairy-land to leave the Great American Desert and come 
into this country. The transformation is so marvellous that it 
almost appears unreal. At a small place called Redlands, 
President McKinley and the other members of the party drove 
over what was literally a carpet of roses, roses which sell for 
from six shillings to eight shillings a piece in New York during 
the season. It seemed almost brutal to be crushing the life and 
fragrance out of these glorious flowers, but to the natives they 
are as common as wild flowers are in England. Here, as I write, 
a flower parade is being reviewed by the President, and it is 
almost impossible to convey an adequate description of the beauty 
of the scene. If it could be put on the stage all London would 
flock to see it. 


One or two other matters apart from the President’s trip deserve 
mention. Lord Pauncefote will not carry back with him a draft 
of the new Nicaragua canal treaty, notwithstanding the state- 
ments to that effect freely made in the newspapers, but he will 
be able to inform Lord Lansdowne that a new treaty will be 
_ negotiated when he returns next autumn ; that it will contain an 
article explicitly providing for the neutrality of the canal and 
recognizing the “general principle ” of neutrality as enunciated 
in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and that Mr. Hay believes that the 
treaty as negotiated and sent to the Senate will be ratified by 
that body. Mr. Hay may, of course, be disappointed, as the 
Senate is a most uncertain body, but the Secretary of State has 
for many weeks past been obtaining the opinions of Senators, 
with the result that he thinks he sees the necessary constitutional 
majority in the Senate to secure ratification. I am under the 
impression that Mr. McKinley has made Senators understand 
that if they want a canal built they must first ratify the new 
treaty, and that he will not consent to the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty unless as the result of an amicable 
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arrangement with England. I referred to this determination of 
the President a month or two ago, stating then that the informa- 
tion had come to me from a high source, which made me place 
the highest credit in its accuracy. Since then the statement has 
been confirmed, and I am now quite convinced that Mr. McKinley 
is resolved to respect all international obligations and not to 
repudiate the treaty because of the clamour of a certain element in 
and out of the Senate. This news, I feel sure, will be read with 
great satisfaction in England. 


As I close this letter word comes from New York of a great 
panic on the Stock Exchange, with stocks falling faster than 
they went up a few months ago. That ought not to be a sur- 
prise to the observant, the only wonder to me is that the crash 
has not come sooner. In the language of Wall Street, 1 have 
been a “bear” for some time past, because solid business con- 
ditions have led the entire country to indulge in the most reck- 
less speculation and inflation the world has ever known. John 
Law with his South Sea Bubble was an infant compared to our 
latter-day financiers. Stocks which have not paid dividends for 
years, which, even under the most favourable conditions, can only 
pay a very low rate of interest for the money invested, are selling 
at a price which would be ridiculously high for a security whose 
value is unquestioned. But itis not only railway stocks which 
are inflated beyond all reason, and New York is not the only 
place where people appear to have taken leave of their senses. 
In Texas oil has recently been discovered, and the entire State 
has gone mad over oil. The people can talk and think of 
nothing but oil, and the scenes in the oil district beggar descrip- 
tion. Men stand in long lines to obtain a turn at the one tin 
basin and the one roller towel which constitute the lavatory 
accommodations of the hotel; a man owning a frame saloon 
was offered £30,000 for his property, and contemptuously turned 
up his nose at the offer; a young fellow who came down to the 
depét to see the President’s train blandly told me that he had 
been making £120 a week for several weeks past by operating 
gambling devices. The papers are full of flamboyant advertise- 
ments of oil companies, each one a greater Golconda than the 
last. You can buy shares in these companies from fivepence 
(ten cents) up to £20, and the public is warned to make haste 
and invest before all the good things are gone. This is only a 
sample of what is going on everywhere. ‘lhe whole country is 
speculation mad. A great many people have grown rich out of 
it, and a great many more people will be paupers when the 
proper level is reached. When that will be no one can tell. 


A. MauRIcE Low. 


WILL LONDON BE SUFFOCATED ? 


Vis consili expers mole ruit sua, sings the Latin poet. To 
many who have watched the growth of London the question 
must have occurred whether this greatest of cities is not in peril of 
strangulation by its own vast size. The laws of nature cannot 
always be transgressed with absolute impunity, and the concentra- 
tion of the maximum of inhabitants in the minimum of space 
seems to have raised and to be raising problems which it is beyond 
the reach of human capacity to solve. Of these problems the 
Londoner is painfully reminded at every turn; transit, water- 
supply, housing, and our smoke and fog-tainted atmosphere, all 
obtrude themselves upon our attention, however optimistic and 
easy-going we may be. But it is the first problem—that of 
transit—which is of the most vital importance, because upon its 
solution the practicability of dealing with all the others, except 
that of water-supply, depends. 

The population of London, according to the authoritative and 
careful calculations of Mr. Welton, published in the December, 
1900, issue of the Royal Statistical Society’s Journal, amounted to 
only 1,060,000 in 1801. This figure had doubled itself by 1841; 
in 1891 the total reached 5,442,000,and by 1901 was probably 
6 250,000. The area included, it should be said, is not precisely 
that of the Census Returns,* so that the figures, though based upon 
_ the Census Returns, differ considerably from them. But practically 
we may say that in the lapse of a century the inhabitants of 
London multiplied six-fold. This enormous population, greater 
than that of many European States of the second class, is compressed 
within a space of about 130,000 acres, or say 200 square miles. 

What means of locomotion have the six million inhabitants within 
this area of twenty miles by ten? There are the roads and streets, 
with vehicles or tramways using them, railways, whether sub- 
terranean or on the surface, and the river. From the nature of 
things, however, the great mass of traffic in a large city must be 


* The Census Returns for ‘‘Greater London” in 1901 give a population of 
6,578,000, as compared with 3,885,000 in 1871. 
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carried by the roads and streets. The railway cannot bring you 
or your goods from your own door to your destination. It cannot 
convey your purchases from the London shop to your London 
house. At best it can but give you and them a lift for a greater or 
less part of the distance. The street has to be used at every turn, 
and by a natural process traffic in the streets tends inevitably to 
take the main highways, not only because they are shorter, but 
also because they are usually better paved and more interesting 
than the side-streets. Thus vans, cabs, carriages, omnibuses and 
cycles are more and more focussed upon a few streets as they 
approach the business part of London. 

Nothing is more startling, when we take the map of London at 
the beginning of the century and compare it with the map of 
London as it is to-day, than the discovery that for all practical 
purposes the through lines of street traffic are the same in number 
and much the same in carrying capacity. The streets running 
east and west, from the City to the West End, are still only two: 
Oxford-Street-Holborn-Cheapside to the north, and Piccadilly- 
Haymarket-Strand-Fleet-Street-Cheapside to the south. Possibly 
Grosvenor - Place - Victoria - Street - Embankment - Queen - Victoria 
Street—which is a new line—might be considered as supplying a 
third route for the greater part of the way, but it has the disadvan- 
tage of being very circuitous. The general fact remains that while 
the population has increased six-fold, the roads over which that 
population moves in a typical district of central London have only 
increased from two to three. Elsewhere it is much the same. 
The roads have not multiplied with the expanding population. 
They have been better graded and paved ; such obstacles as Holborn 
Hill used to present have been removed; short cuts have 
slightly abridged the distance where there were curves, as in 
Broad Street, Bloomsbury, before the day of New Oxford 
Street; and there has been some timid widening, though in all 
the routes “bottle-necks ” still remain-and diminish the carrying 
capacity. 

On the other hand, the demands upon the roads have inordin- 
ately increased. The first and most serious augmentation has 
been in the number of pipes and wires laid under the surface. In 
the early years of the century gas, water, and sewers were the only 
objects for which the surface had to be disturbed. Gas and water 
pipes, when once laid, required little attention ; sewers, once built 
in solid fashion, were good for a generation. With the advance of 
science and civilization we now have Post Office telephones, 
National telephones—in some cases—hydraulic-power pipes, and 
electric-power conduits, all laid under the streets. Some of these, 
if not all, require constant attention and frequent repair. So that 
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the various agencies using the under-surface of the streets have 
increased in number from three to seven, and sometimes more, if 
there are competing electric-power companies. All are absolutely 
independent of one another; all have authority to open up the 
roads; and, if they choose to do so, they may come one after 
another, or go to work simultaneously to block parallel lines of 
roadway and render particular districts all but inacessible. Besides 
the upheavals which they cause, must be included those due to 
the periodic relaying of the streets with wood or asphalt, which 
relayings have to be more frequent as the traffic grows heavier and 
the wear and tear greater. 

The net result of these changes has been that the great lines of 
traffic in London during recent years have never been clear from end 
toend. Fleet Street has been “up” continually with scarcely a 
day’s interval for the last eighteen months ; there is no part of Lud- 
gate Circus which has not been torn up and relaid within the past 
year; Holborn and Oxford Street have been and are still obstructed. 
Schanzes, zerebas, earthworks, and trenches fill full half the road- 
way. The consequence is that streets, which at the best will just 
carry four lines of traffic, can accommodate but two, and that those 
which can accommodate two or three are reduced to one. West- 
ward-bound traffic in Fleet Street, when matters were at their 
worst, was sent round by a detour and compelled, at the cost of 
serious risk and strain to the horses, to climb the slippery steeps 
of Bouverie Street. As if the interruption of the main thorough- 
fares was not enough, the side streets were ripped up at the same 
time. At the close of April Drury Lane was entirely up for repav- 
ing, while Chancery Lane and Fetter Lane, both parallel routes, 
were partially obstructed. Bouverie and Whitefriars Streets appear 
to be torn up on an average once a quarter. So great is the evil 
that it has affected every class in the community, The omnibus 
companies’ dividends have fallen; the shopkeepers have suffered 
cruelly ; the cabmen complain that no one will take a cab from the 
West to the City. Quite recently it took thirty minutes for an 
omnibus to get from the south side of Blackfriars Bridge to 
Farringdon Street. Not the least alarming feature of the situa- 
tion is that these street upheavals seem to be increasing in 
frequency at a geometrical rate of progression. Things may be 
better, the optimists tell us, when the Post Office has at last laid 
its telephones. But that is an illusory-hope. Some new necessity 
is sure to arise—some fresh invention to be perfected—which will 
have to be piped or wired through the streets, while the various 
mains already laid have constantly to be enlarged or renewed. 

So long as these upheavals are the normal feature along a con- 
siderable part of London’s main roads, so long is it useless to widen 
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the streets. The gas, water, and electric light companies, or the 
Post Office, coolly appropriate the space gained for their engineer- 
ing operations. The carrying capacity of a road for long distance 
traffic depends, it must be remembered, in no small degree upon 
its width at the narrowest point. If constricted at one point, 
traffic is everywhere slowed and retarded. Even in its widest parts 
the average London main street is only wide enough to carry four 
lines of vehicles. Reduce the four to three or two, and the con- 
sequences are disastrous. The slow traffic going in one direction 
is mixed up with the fast, and the speed of the fastest motor is 
lowered to that of the slowest van. 

The upheavals, we have seen, have more than nullified any gain 
by widening. Meantime the vehicular traffic upon the main 
thoroughfares has been growing in a fashion almost stupefying. 
There are no figures available for the early years of the nineteenth 
century, with which we could compare modern results, but statistics 
show that in even the last ten years the increase has been nearly 
three-fold. For example, in 1889, 4,892 vehicles passed the junction 
of the Euston, Tottenham Court, and Hampstead Roads in the 
five busiest hours of the day. In February, 1901, 11,972 vehicles 
passed the same point, no less than 2,585 of these within a single 
hour. On the basis of such figures as these it scarcely seems an 
exaggeration to conclude that traffic has increased twenty-fold on 
the main routes in the century. So that we arrive at this result : 
The streets are much the same in 1901 as they were in 1801, but 
the population using them has increased six-fold, the vehicular 
claims on their surface twenty-fold, and the upheaval demands on 
their surface in a degree which cannot be numerically stated, but 
which is shown by the observation of the ordinary citizen within 
the last decade to be enormous. 

In almost every large foreign city wide streets or boulevards 
have been cut within the century. Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Vienna, 
do not suffer from our congested thoroughfares. Abroad it is no 
uncommon sight to see tramways in the centre, wheeled traffic on 
either side in two lines, with, outside that again, tracks for both 
cycles and pedestrians. Something of the kind is essential in 
London. Fast traffic must be separated from slow if transit is to 
be quick, and the bigger London grows, the greater the area that it 
covers, the greater the necessity for quick transit to take the worker 
swiftly from his labour in the heart of London to the better air of 
the suburbs. As it is, the cyclist and the motorist lose much of 
the advantage in speed possessed by their mounts the minute they 
enter traffic. The police have made ineffectual efforts to compel 
all carmen and drivers of vehicles moving at a slow or walking 
pace to keep as near as possible to the left-hand side, Were this 
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rule stringently enforced it might be of some value, but every 
cyclist who rides in traffic knows that it is more honoured in the 
breach than by observance. Morzover, slow-moving vehicles near 
the kerb find their progress checked at every moment by vans and 
ears loading or unloading. The big carrier companies have been 
approached on the subject of sending their vans by back streets or 
doing their work in the night or early hours of the day, but they 
maintain, with every appearance of reason, that this is impossible, 
and they complain that as things are they find it daily more and 
more difficult to get through their business. Obviously, to exile 
their vans from the streets in the “rush” hours—a measure that 
has been advocated—would be a staggering blow at the none too 
prosperous trade of London. The omnibuses, which are almost as 
slow and troublesome, are a necessity—unless we have tramways. 
But between them, vans and omnibuses render really fast progress 
impossible. 

Mr. Balfour has suggested a new series of roads, to be used only 
by the cycle and motor, radiating from the centre of London. That 
such roads are wanted, and badly wanted, is clear, but here inter- 
vene the fatal obstacles that there is no authority with the power 
to make through roads, and that the cost would be simply inordi- 
nate. The Spectator has proposed that the new routes should be 
carried along the back streets, “where small gardens, backyards, 
and cottages could be bought up cheaply.” Unfortunately, land in 
London is nowhere cheap. It is not an excessive estimate to place 
the cost of a system of fast traffic roads radiating to the eight most 
important points of the compass at £20,0C0,000, and it might be 
very much more. One authority, indeed, has placed the probable 
cost at £70,000,000, but this is, perhaps, exaggerated. In any case, 
the sum would have to be raised by loan, and would mean an enor- 
mous addition to the already heavy load of debt borne by the metro- 
polis, while the cost of sinking fund and interest would be a most 
serious matter for the ratepayer. The new roads would have to be 
carried well out into the suburbs, be it remembered, as the existing 
lines of traffic are in most cases blocked by “bottle-necks.” Thus 
the Edgware Road is constricted where it becomes the High Road, 
Kilburn, the Bayswater Road narrows at Notting Hill Gate, and 
the Kensington Road at Kensington High Street. 

The same obstacles stand in the way of the widening of the exist- 
ing streets, We all know the enormous costliness of the County 
Council iniprovements in the Strand and Fleet Street. The artifi- 
cial conditions of life in London, the land famine caused by the 
ownership of the real estate by a few great magnates, and the 
crowding of population upon a simall area, have forced up the price 
of land to a prohibitive figure. Improvements cannot be made 
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without throwing an excessive burden upon the community, largely 
for the future profit of the millionaire—a burden which it might 
be difficult to bear—and yet we are confronted by the alternative 
that without improvements the economic and industrial position 
of London will deteriorate. The Times engineering correspondent 
warns us that unless we can enormously better our means of tran- 
sit in our large towns, “ American merchants and manufacturers 
have a trump card we cannot meet in the great game of inter- 
national trade competition.” The influence of a bad transit system 
will make itself progressively felt as time goes on. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that if the main roads are not widened and multiplied, 
at the rate at which traffic is increasing, in a few years it will be 
impossible to move vehicles along the main thoroughfares of 
London during the busy period of the day at a speed of more than 
a mile an hour. 

No cheaper, easier, and swifter means of transit from door to 
door, over distances under ten miles, has been devised than the 
cycle. As compared with the motor, it has the advantage of low 
price, simplicity, and facility of storage—the last a very important 
point. In many foreign cities it has been recognized that just as 
the foot-passenger requires a separate track, so also does the cyclist. 
Washington, Hamburg, Sydney, and a score of other places pro- 
vide such cycle tracks in many of their streets. The cyclist, it 
must be remembered, is in terrible danger when he tries in rainy 
weather to ride through traffic on a greasy road. Yet certainly he 
deserves to be encouraged. The exercise he gets is healthy for 
him qué animal, and this is not to be lost sight of in cities where 
physique invariably tends to deteriorate; the space his machine 
occupies on the road is small; with proper skill, adequate brake 
power, and a decent road surface, the cycle is perfectly under con- 
trol, being in this a great advance upon the horse. Yet, as matters 
are, little or no attention is paid to his requirements, and he is not 
even permitted inside Hyde Park during the rush hours of the 
afternoon, when his elimination from Knightsbridge would reduce 
materially the traffic at that “bottle-neck.” Cyclists are very 
bitter on this point, and, I think, with good reason. It is a piece 
of class legislation of the most unjustifiable description. As for 
cycle-paths in the main streets, it is to be feared that here again 
the cost of land is a prohibitive obstacle. On the Embankment 
and down the abominable macadam of Constitution Hill they 
might be constructed, if there was less conservatism and less unre- 
generate antipathy to the cyclist in the community. The motor 
has little to hope for from our local authorities, whose main object 
appears to be to reduce its speed to a walking pace, and thus 
render it useless. 
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As for tramways, which cover all foreign cities, and which 
are fast being adopted by our large provincial towns, in those 
cases where they have not been laid down years ago, alone 
among the civilized cities of the world, London does not admit 
them into the region of most traffic and most business, the reason 
being that the streets are too congested, as things are, to allow the 
making over of a considerable part of the road to this form of tran- 
sit. In such thoroughfares as the Strand or Fleet Street even a 
single line of rails could scarcely be accommodated, though doubt- 
less the advent of the tram would mean the extinction of the 
omnibus, and would thus work some reduction in the number 
of vehicles using the roadway. New York is the only city the 
street traffic of which approaches that of London, and though 
there, in Broadway, a narrow thoroughfare, the tramway is in use, 
it was laid many years ago, when there was far less congestion, and 
it has become an established institution. In London all manner 
of interests resolutely oppose the tram, for all manner of reasons— 
owners of vehicles, because of the practical narrowing of the streets 
which the lines, when much used, produce, and because of the risk 
of injury to their vehicles; the cycling organizations, because the 
presence of rails, and the watering of them—a regular practice 
with the tramway owners—greatly increase the risk of skidding 
and side-slip; the landlords, because the proximity of a tramway 
is supposed to deteriorate the value of property; the tenants, for 
the same reason, and because, when shop-owners, they imagine 
that people with carriages will be driven from the street, and that 
thus the richest customers will be lost; the local bodies, because 
they represent all these interests, and care nothing about the wel- 
fare of the population which has to move through their streets. In 
fine, unless the streets can be greatly widened, and unless the 
Standing Orders applying to Tramway Bills in Parliament can be 
entirely recast, it is impossible to bring the tram into the heart of 
London. And we have already seen that the first of these condi- 
tions is almost impossible of attainment, because of the vast cost 
which it would involve. 

Even in the suburbs, where there are less weighty objections, it 
is a matter of the extremest difficulty to lay down tramways, and 
the conditions imposed are such in many cases as to render really 
low fares impossible. First stupidity has to be combated, and 
then numerous local authorities have to be “squared,” each with 
some bribe in the shape of road-widening, bridge building, or 
re-paving the street traversed. Mr. J. C. Robinson, of the London 
United Tramways Company, has recently pointed out in a letter 
to The Times the many serious objections to the existing system, 
whereby any retrograde or extortionate local body can wreck the 
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most promising tramway scheme. In the end the citizen has to 
pay for this foolishness in increased fares and inferior facilities of 
locomotion. The best plan in the interests of the whole com- 
munity would be to make over the right to construct and operate 
tramways to the County Council, under certain reasonable restric- 
tions. But there is little hope of such a reform. Here, again, the 
immense size of London and the diverse interests of the various 
districts which make up its area, are against any system of rapid 
transit by through tramway lines, worked by electricity, and 
radiating in all directions. Further, there is the conservative 
antipathy to the economical overhead wire on the excuse that it 
disfigures the streets, while the conduit is not only inordinately 
expensive, but would be difficult to construct where pipes and 


wires occupy practically the whole under-surface of the roadway 


as they do in London. 
It has been urged that tunnels should be constructed under all 
the main streets, to take the pipes and wires which are so fruitful 
a cause of disturbance. The various companies would then be 
compelled to transfer their mains to these conduits, and would be 
required to pay a moderate rent for their use. The construction 
of these tunnels would be immensely expensive, and in many 
cases, as in Marylebone Road, where the underground railway runs 
just under the street, would present serious engineering difficulties ; 
but unquestionably it would be a great boon to the community, as 
it would for all practical purposes be tantamount to a widening of 
the street, and might even give space for electric tramways in the 
business thoroughfares. It seems an absurd anomaly that the 
human being should be driven to resort to underground con- 
veyance, while at the same time a great part of the road surface is 
virtually abandoned to such inanimate objects as telephone and 
electric light wires. 
We come now to railways, whether above or under-ground, as 
a means of transit for the Londoner. Taking the above-ground 
railways first, already the existing lines are strained to the utmost 
during the busy hours of the day. On the Great Eastern, for 
example, free fights for seats in the local trains are a not un- 
common occurrence, though the Great Eastern is a progressive 
and well-managed company. On every other line it is the same 
upon the short distance trains. The South Eastern and Chatham 
Company are notoriously unable to deal with their local traffic. 
But then, it is asked, why not duplicate the lines and enlarge the 
stations? The answer is the inordinate cost of such a proceeding. 
Not only have the railway companies to pay for the land enormous 
prices, but they are also saddled with the most onerous obligations 
in the shape of re-housing the dislodged population. The cost of 
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re-housing is an item which is all the more serious because it is 
impossible to calculate what its amount will be with any exactness. 
The case of the London and North Western Company, still fresh 
in the memory of all, illustrates the consequences of incurring 
such obligations, and will serve to set shareholders against future 
extensions. With declining dividends and steadily increasing 
capital charges, the general meetings are not likely to sanction 
any bold scheme for dealing with the local traffic. Mr. Dunell has 
suggested that existing lines should be double-decked, 7.e. that 
new lines should be carried on steel bridges above the lines on the 
ground level, but in that case all sorts of difficulties would arise. 
All bridges over the railway, for instance, would need re-construc- 
tion, and the lines of approach to them would have to be raised, 
so that the cost would still be enormous. 

As for the under-ground lines, the Metropolitan and District are 
finding some difficulty in raising the sums required for the con- 
version of their system to an electric road, and neither of thei is 
a brilliant financial success. The District has never paid a dividend 
on its ordinary stock since 1882; the Metropolitan dividend has 
shown an ominous tendency to decline of recent years, and this, 
though the rolling-stock, permanent way, and stations have been 
starved till they are in a sad condition. The traffic is about as 
much as the line can stand during the “rush” hours of the day, 
but the duplication or extension of the system is out of the 
question on the present financial basis. No one would risk his 
money to earn, at best, a doubtful 3 per cent. Here, again, the 
cost of driving new tunnels and compensating disturbed interests 
would be prohibitive. The conversion of the Inner Circle from a 
steam traction to an electric traction system, which is an obvious 
necessity, will be troublesome enough, as numerous other com- 
panies have running powers over the line, and they will have to be 
compensated or “squared.” The complexity and vastness of 
London, it will be seen, come in at every turn to prevent improve- 
ment and reinforce the arguments of the reactionary. The obvious 
in our unnatural city is also the most difficult. 

For a brief moment it seemed as if in the new “tubes ” a solu- 
tion had been found for the transit problem. But further ac- 
quaintance with the two “tubes,” now in full activity, has not 
strengthened that belief. To begin with, the existing Central 
London and City and South London lines had not to pay any com- 
pensation for vibration caused along their line of route, yet pro- 
visions for such compensation will certainly be exacted in the case 
of any future lines of this type, after the experiences of house- 
holders along the Central London line. Even without this 
obligation, which, like that of re-housing, will be all the more 
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is enormous. The C.L.R. has a capital of £3,337,000 for five and 
a half miles of road; the C.& S.L.R. of £1,249,000. The C LR. has 
not, so far, been able to earn a higher dividend than 23 per cent., 
and it is stated that the working expenses and depreciation charges 
will be extremely heavy. In fact, a new issue of capital is spoken 
of as probable. Yet the line is working at its maximum capacity 
in the “rush” hours, though with the addition of loops at each end 
a somewhat faster service is considered practicable. The C.& S.L.R. 
has not, so far, got above 24 per cent. in its dividends. So weak 
are the financial results of these “tubes ” that the Baker Street and 
Waterloo Railway, notwithstanding a glowing prospectus in which 
the probable profits were estimated on the most sanguine basis, 
could not obtain the capital required, and its future is very doubt- 
ful. Moreover, it is an open question whether it is good for the 
worker to take him out of the fresh air on his journey to and 
from his business or occupation. He has none too much of the 
fresh air as it is, and an above-ground route must be healthier, 
however excellent the system of ventilation in the subterranean 
tunnel. As for the numerous “tube” schemes which during the 
past year have been so much in evidence, the existing lines will 
have to show far better dividend results if they are to obtain the 
support of the public. 

The Thames as a means of transit would be promising did not 
the water companies thoughtfully abstract so much of the precious 
fluid in summer, were not the steamers so liable to run aground, 
were the boats modern, and the charges for the use of the piers 
smaller. But, as things are, the river is practically useless, The 
County Council made an attempt to provide an up-to-date service, 
yet, as it was shown by Mr. Hills without any difficulty, that this 
service could not pay, and must saddle the ratepayers with serious 
liabilities, the attempt miscarried. Nothing can be looked for in 
this quarter. Theorists who note the big traffic on the Seine, tell 
us that London is neglecting her opportunities, but the less san- 
guine Mr. Hills warns us that the pier-tolls must be lowered if 
steamers are to be a financial success. As he has tried the experi- 
ment and failed to obtain profits, and as company after company 
has failed before him, it would seem that there is a good deal in 
his warning. But the high pier dues are only one more result of 
the expensiveness of land and labour in London, due to the arti- 
ficial conditions under which we live. 

Closely connected with the transit problem is the housing ques- 
tion. Year by year it is becoming more and more difficult for the 
poorer Londoner to obtain house-room, and the consequent strain 
upon his finances grows greater. A respectable man, to live four 
41* 
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miles out from Charing Cross, must now, in most instances, pay a 
rent of 83. for the minimum accommodation upon which it is pos- 
sible to bring up a family in decency. So that, though, according 
toa law elaborated by Mr. F. W. Lawrence, wages for the same work 
in different districts increase proportionally to the square root of 
the population, this rise in rent nullifies this advance in wages. Sir 
R. Giffen, in an estimate, which is now nearly ten years old, held 
that rent in London has risen 150 per cent. in the fifty years pre- 
ceding the date of his estimate, and since then there has been a 
further and well-marked advance. So prohibitive has the price of 
house accommodation become, so impossible is it, owing to our defec- 
tive means of transit, for large numbers of the poorer inhabitants to 
move far from their work, that workers are naturally driven to herd 
together in slums, where, by terrible overcrowding, a high rent can 
be paid for valuable land. In vain is warfare waged upon sluin 
areas; in vain do the County Council and other housing agencies 
endeavour to grapple with the overcrowding problem. The small 
flats, which usually replace the demolished slums, and which are 
intended to accommodate their dislodged population, cannot be 
built at a price which will permit of as low rents to the various 
families as have been paid in the cleared slums. A different class 
occupies these flats, the small clerk, the highest-class artisan, and 
so forth. Yet in the attempt to remedy a great evil the County 
Council has committed itself to a greater, as it is letting tenements, 
built with the ratepayers’ money, at unremunerative rents. 
This is not even sound Socialism, and it is not common- 
sense. 

Moreover, as the influx of pauper aliens, to whom the most 
miserable existence in a London slum is paradise, is allowed to con- 
tinue, it follows that it is hopeless to attempt to deal with the 
question. As fast as one slum is cleared and removed these aliens 
flock in and create another and a worse in competition with the 
dispossessed inhabitants. It is precisely as if an engineer were to 
endeavour to pump dry a marsh into which there was a steady flow 
of water from the sea, 

With the congestion vf population and industries in a small 
space, we have a further and a most serious problem in the state 
of the atmosphere. The Londoner’s lungs are black with soot 
deposit, and in winter the London fogs, which are growing in 
frequency and density each year, are an obstacle of the most serious 
nature to locomotion. The loss which they inflict upon a business 
community has not been calculated, so far as I know, but in a 
normal year it must be very perceptible. Not less grave is their 
effect upon vitality. To breathe a foul, vitiated air is deadly to the 
weak and enfeebling to the strong. 
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Last, but not least, there is water-supply. The water companies, 
as we know by painful experience, find it harder and harder to 
meet the ever-increasing demand. Their draughts on the Thames 
cannot go on indefinitely augmenting, seeing that in June, 1899, 
only 158,000,000 gallons were left by them in the river, to pass 
over Teddington Weir, though legally 200,000,000 gallons is the 
minimum permissible. The population in the Thames Valley, and 
the demands upon that river for water, outside the London area, 
are increasing every year, yet now the Thames in a dry summer 
below Teddington Weir is little better than a malodorous sewer. — 
Nor can deep wells in the chalk be drawn upon indefinitely. The 
pumping operations in the Lea and Colne Valleys are steadily 
lowering the level of the wells in the Chilterns, and depriving a 
poor agricultural district of its water. Streams which used to run 
all the year have now vanished, or only flow intermittently. It is 
the same to the south of the Thames. Yet it is neither wisdom 
nor justice to deprive poor country districts of their water. At the 
same time, water famines in the metropolis are becoming more 
frequent, and the quality of the water supplied leaves much to be 
desired. 

The proposed scheme of going to Wales is not satisfactory. In 
the first place, it is very doubtful if the water is there, in the 
quantity that will be required. The best water-producing areas 
have been already appropriated by Liverpool and Birmingham. 
In the second place, South Wales is an industrial country with a 
fast multiplying population, and unless its manufactures suffer a 
great set-back, it may need all the water it possesses. The instinct 
is perfectly sound and rational which leads the Welshman to 
oppose the scheme. The only moral justification for London, in 
taking the water, would be that it would never be needed by the 
Welsh themselves. 

Tt seems, then, that all these causes—which are themselves due 
to the vastness of London—bad transit, bad air, high rents, and 
insufficient water, must, in the immediate future, begin to react 
upon the greatest city of the world, limiting its size. 


H. W. WILson. 
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THE IDEALS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL-GIRL. 


READERS of The National Review will remember that an attempt 
was recently made to compare the ideals of English and German 
school-children by considering their answers to two questions :— 
Which would you rather be, a man or a woman—and why ? 
Which man or woman of whom you have ever heard or read 
would you most wish to be—and why? The same two questions 
have been set to nearly 600 American school-children with inter- 
esting results. : 

The sets of papers about to be considered came from 
schools in New England and the Western States. The contrasts 
between the two are in some particulars very marked, so it is 
well to consider them separately. The American school-girl is 
more interesting than the school-boy, chiefly on account of her 
individuality, the variety of her aspirations, and the loftiness 
of her ideals; and this paper deals only with her. There is 
a monotony in the desires of the young human male. His 
demands for money, power, pleasure, and fighting are fairly 
universal all the world over; in fairness to the German boy, 
however, we must admit that he sighs for the ideal and scholarly 
distinction, and he rarely allows himself to express any desire for 
either money or pleasure, but he has less of the human boy and 
more of the ungrown man than other school-boys. The German 
school-boy never plays—this makes him serious; and he never 
sits in the same class with girls, and therefore is sometimes 
beaten by them, hence, like little Martin Yorke, he despises 
“womenites.” 

Very striking is the contrast between the lively American 
school-girl, with her limitless ambitions and cheerful confidence 
in herself, and her placid, pliable, pious German sister, who is 
content to be patted and moulded into the comfortable shape 
which masculine taste demands. .The American school-girl 
follows Emerson’s counsel and insists on herself. Wrong-headed 
she may occasionally be, but nobody can accuse her of meekness. 
Her nature is strong, she bristles all over with impulses, feelings, 
and prejudices, but she never sits down in a state of pulp and 
allows herself to be moulded. 
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“Never imitate,” says Emerson, “your own gift you can 
present every moment with the cumulative force of a whole life’s 
cultivation, but of the adopted talent of another you have only a 
half possession.” The American school-girl does not imitate. She 
gives herself as she is, with a refreshing spontaneity, and she 
forms a more interesting study than the prim little German in 
consequence. The German school-girl is self-conscious. The 
superiority of her male relations overawe her, and she is full ot 
sentimental yearnings to.be, and do, and suffer all that these 
magnificent beings demand. Domestic life in Germany may be 
fitly described as Jove mated with Martha, only a regenerated 
Martha, patient and uncomplaining. 

From the New England school-girls there were nearly 100 
papers ; of these only 15 per cent. wished to change their sex. 
Eighty-five per cent. were content with themselves as they were, 
urging as reasons that the lot of women was preferable to that 
of men. : 

In England 34 per cent. wished to be men, urging that men 
had a better time, more glory, and more money than women. In 
Germany half the girls were not allowed to answer this ques- 
tion at all because such speculations might unsettle them, and 
several of those who were allowed to attempt it remarked 
soberly, “ It is wicked to wish to be a man.” 

There is more discontent with a woman’s portion in England 
than in New England, while in Germany there is apparently 
absolute content; but men teach in the German Secondary 
Schools, and the first lesson they wish girls to learn is that of 
submission, and as from her babyhood the girl courts masculine 
approval she learns this easily. 

Even in America, which, judging from these papers, is an 
earthly paradise for women, there are a few who rebel against 
their sex and envy man’s power over circumstances. These are 
the practical damsels. They want to make money, and to have 
a wide choice of work on equal terms with men and to have an 
easier time :—“I want to be a man, because men are stronger 
and can make more money.” 

“ Men has a choice of many professions ; if a woman goes into 
professions like lawyers, men are jealous, besides she does not 
get so much to do.” 

‘“‘ Men can be poets, and I want to be a poet like Shakespeare.” 

“Men can travel more than women, and they do not need 
much luggage, because women have a lot of dresses which is 


a bother.” 
“ Men needn’t do housework, and all other work is nicer than 


this.” 
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These remarks are just and to the point.. One damsel of 
thirteen says, forcibly : “I wish most to be a man, because this 
is a man’s world, and I want my share of it.” She sums up the 
whole gospel of the Woman’s Suffrage in this pithy sentence. 

The 85 per cent. who are true: to their own sex may be classed 
as follows :— 

Twelve per cent. are self-seeking. They are convinced that a 
woman’s lot is easier than a man’s, therefore they prefer it. 

Fourteen per cent. despise men, and believe women to be 
superior. 

Twenty-four per cent. are cheerfully philosophic, and accept 
the inevitable. 

Thirty-five per cent. are convinced that women have a respect- 
able career before them. 

Among the self-seeking ones we get the following reasons :— 
“Tt is better to be a woman, because women travel more, and 
they spend more money, which they do not have to earn.” 

“ Women have no hard work to do and men have.” 

* Women have more enjoyment than men, and they go to 
parties.” 

“ Women have better chances in life than men, and they can 
teach better.” 

“Women wear nicer dresses and more colours.” 

* Women are treated more politely than men, and they do their 
hair nicer.” 

* Women is not punished so much as men, for the law is not 
hard on them.” 

All this is comforting to the feminine mind, and. if in truth the 
American women have “ better chances in life,” “no hard work,” 
“more polite treatment, and more lenient laws,” then is this 
country indeed a woman’s paradise. 

Fourteen per cent. are strong-minded, and they despise men in 
consequence. In Germany no heresy was breathed against mas- 
culine superiority. Strong-mindedness is not a characteristic of 
German girls or women, on the contrary they glory in their in- 
feriority. 

There is a severity in the New England girl’s view of men, she 
compares them with women greatly to the advantage of the 
latter in manners, morals, and mental endowments. 

Here are some of the pithy conclusions and condemnations on 
mankind :— . 

“A woman has better sense than a man.” 

“Women learn things quicker, because they have more intelli- 
gence.” 

“ Women are always better than men in morals,” 
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“Women are more use in the world.” 

“ Women has more religion than men has.” 

“Women are quicker than men, and they can control their 
temper.” 

* Women just has patience, when she is crossed, but men uses 
bad language.” 

“Women bring up children, and the child is father to the man,” 
is the crowning testimony to woman’s superiority by these young 
moralizers. Those ofus who know the travelled American child 
in hotels and boarding-houses will agree that the child is certainly 
father to the man in a way which Wordsworth never con- 
templated. 

Twenty-four per cent. are well-balanced and cheerful. They 
accept the inevitable and make the best of it. 

“] would rather be a woman, because I have to be.” 

“T wish to be a woman, because I can’t help it.” 

“T am satisfied with the way I am, and it would make no 
difference if I wasn’t.” 

“T wish to be a woman because God gave me no choice.” 

“T would rather be a woman, because I cannot be anything 
else, and I mean to be as good as a man anyway.” 

These papers show a commendable philosophy, and a steady 
determination to make the best of doubtful circumstances. There 
is no time wasted in vain regrets. ‘ Discontent,” as Emerson 
says, “is want of self-reliance,” and the American girl scorns 
futile repinings. She goes upright, and insists on herself. Thirty- 
five per cent. take life seriously. They crave for the joy of 
vigorous action and of adequate expression. They long to assert 
themselves to some notable result. The teaching profession 
has many attractions for the American school-girl. “I want to 
be a woman because I wish to be a teacher, it is the noblest pro- 
fession there is.” Others aspire to be doctors, nurses, Sisters of 
Mercy, and millionaires. To minister to the sick and preach the 
Gospel are aims which always appeal to ardent young natures. 
There are others who aspire to be painters, poets, politicians, 
professors, singers, and writers, and they express themselves very 
confidently that women are good at these things. 

“T would rather be a woman,” writes one, “ because it is more 
important to be a woman than a man. Men have had chances of 
being great in all history, but women have not. Now women 
has better chances, and they will show the world what they can 
do. I should like to be a great poet or a philosopher, like 
Plato.” 

These aspirations contrast very strikingly with those of the 
meek little German girl. She humbly hoped to be pious, and a 
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good housewife. She dared not aspire to politics, letters, art, or 
even music or literature. 

Custom and national opinion bind the German woman closely 
to her kitchen, and in time she learns to like it, and to seek no 
other destiny. 


“* Nach Freiheit strebt der Mann, das Weib nach Sitte,” 


says the poet, and the German girl believes it, while her bolder 
American sister demands both freedom and glory. Only once 
dloes a New England girl mention maternal duties. “TI wish to 
be a woman to educate my children; it would be my aim to 
make the girls brave and the boys good.” 

The New England girl is engagingly frank as an idealist. She 
admires goodness and longs to emulate it in all sorts and con- 
ditions of life, but she is by no means insensible to the glories of 
position and wealth. She refrains, however, from making these 
an end in themselves, she prefers to regard them as a means to 
an end, thus:—“ I wish to be Queen Victoria,* because she is the 
greatest Queen that ever was, she has beautiful jewels, and she 
can do much good.” 

Again:—“I should like to be the Duchess of Marlborough, 
because she is noble and has a high position, and she can help 
the people.” 

The distinction of notoriety is not despised by these ambitious 
school-girls, thus :—“I wish most to be Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, because many people all over the world admired her, and 
she freed the slaves.” 

In considering the heroes of these American girls, we get the 
following :—George Washington and Miss Helen Gould head the 
list. The former, whose incapacity to fabricate a plausible fiction 
has made him a pattern for childhood, is still the hero par excellence 
of the American school-child. “I want to be like George Wash- 
ington,” writes a little maid of ten, “because he was the greatest 
man in America, and he never told a lie.” 

Miss Gould’s wealth and good works excite much admiration. 
“‘ She has more money than anyone else, and she does good with 
it always,” writes one fervent admirer. The greatness of 
Washington and the wealth of Miss Gould come first; the 
veracity of the former and the benevolence of the latter are 
secondary considerations. . 

Louisa Alcott, the author of Little Women, comes third in the 
affections of the New England school-girl, and truly she merits 
the loving admiration of all English-speaking school-girls. To be 
thirteen years old, to have a half-holiday, and one’s first introduc- 


* These papers were written in November, 1900, 
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tion to Little Women, is an ideal state of things which rarely 
recurs ina lifetime. ‘I would rather be Miss Louisa Alcott than 
anyone else, because she wrote Little Women, which is the 
nicest book in the world,” is a sentiment which will meet with 
agreement from those who remember their school-girl days. 

Queen Victoria and Rosa Bonheur come next in the esteem ot 
these young people. The goodness and greatness of the English 
Queen appeals strongly to them. “She is the greatest Queen 
that ever was,” writes one, “except Queen Elizabeth, and she is 
ever so much better.” 

Rosa Bonheur, as an artist, is greatly admired. “It must be 
beautiful to paint animals so well,” writes one. Washington’s 
wife Martha, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, M. E. Wilkins, Mrs. McKinley, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. Vanderbilt’s daughter, Mr. 
Moody, and Longfellow are among the ideal personages of the 
New England school-girl. 

Several things strike one in glancing through these papers. 
Firstly, the heroes are all real personages, and tolerably modern. 
There is no instance of a character from literature, poetry, or 
remote history being held up for admiration. 

Secondly, the New England girl shows no desire to fight for her 
country. She includes no names of Generals or warriors among 
her list of heroes. The province of protecting the country is 
evidently exclusively relegated to men. 

Thirdly, the admiration shown by the American girl towards 
her own sex is marked and sincere. There are very few men’s 
names among a long list of women to be emulated. 

Comparing the New England school-girl with her English sister, 
one notices that the latter has a good deal of the adventurous 
spirit which the former lacks. She longs to be Nansen, and 
discover the North Pole; to be Columbus, and find out new con- 
tinents. She includes Wellingtun, Nelson, and Napoleon among 
her heroes, and yearns to be a General and fight for her country. 
Again, the English school-girl has some imagination; she lacks, 
perhaps, the level-headedness of the Boston girl, for she includes 
Portia and the Sleeping Beauty among her heroes. The 
German girl is infinitely superior to the American, as well as the 
English, in the matter of sentiment and imagination. She 
invariably chooses her ideal of womanly excellence from history 
and literature. Queen Louisa, the Holy Elizabeth, Perpetua, a 
Vestal virgin, and the mother of Goethe are her favourites, and 
she chooses them for their piety, devotion, and domestic virtues. 
No man’s name is found on the immaculate list of holy saints, 
pious queens, and devoted matrons whom she longs to resemble. 
To sum up, the New England school-girl is a practical young 
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person with many virtues: She aches to do good, and she never 
undervalues herself. She is firmly persuaded that “it is more 
important to be a woman than a man,” and she is determined to 
get her “share of the world,” in spite of the men who own it. 

The school-girl from the Western States is an attractive little 
person, unreserved and cheerful. Her unconsciousness of sex, 
her enthusiasm for goodness, her fearlessness, her spontaneity, and 
her frankness respecting her own merits are among her charac- 
teristics. She possesses an engaging exuberance and uncon- 
ventionality which is lacking in her more level-headed New 
England colleague, and she forms a startling contrast to the 
mild and impressionable German girl. Yet the piety of the 
school-girl from Indiana is as sincere as that of the prim little 
German, and it is one of her greatest charms. The German 
nature, overflowing with sentiment, finds it hard to comprehend 
the cold, practical, eminently pious nature of the American, and 
one readily understands the perplexity of the German woman 
quoted by Mr. Bryce, who described the American girl as 
“ fuchtbar frei,’ but she was compelled to add “und fuchtbar 
fromm.” It is precisely that naive mixture of freedom and piety 
which makes the American girl so charming. 

There were 205 papers from school-children in the West. In 
considering the answers to the first question, we find that only 
14 per cent. of these girls wish to be men, and the remaining 
86 per cent. are quite content to be women. 

A variety of reasons are given for wishing to be a man. Some 
wish to get through life easily :— 

“T would rather be a man, because they have an easier time” ; 
and “I wish to be a man, because they have not so many responsi- 
bilities as a woman.” 

Then there are those who rebel against duties which bring no 
material reward, thus :—“I would rather be a man, because they 
don’t haft to be shut up in a house, and haft to cook and wash 
dishes, but they does regular work they is paid for.” 

There are those, too, who are sceptical as to the perfect 
equality of sexes in their country. Here are some examples :— 

“T wish to be a man, because he always gets work quicklier, 
and he gets more wages.” 

“T want to be a man, he has chances of being better known 
and being somebody.” 

Some ardent souls wish for political and military distinctions. 
“A man is best, he can be President, and go to war, and have 
offices for his country, and a woman cannot”; and another, who 
has little faith in her own sex, says, “I would rather be a man, 
because he can fight for his country, and a woman can only talk.’ 
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The 86 per cent. who are content with a woman’s portion may 
be classified as follows :— 

Thirty-five per cent. believe that their sex is superior. 

Twenty per cent. wish to escape the monotony and pettiness of 
men’s lives. 

Seventeen per cent. believe in woman’s work for its own sake. 

Fourteen per cent. are cautious and evade a direct reply, but 
they allow one to infer that the balance is in favour of a woman’s 
lot. 

These papers are certainly remarkable, and form a curious con- 
trast to those from England, Germany, and New England. In the 
first place, the percentage of those who believe in the superiority 
of women is very high. In Germany there were none, in England 
about 4 per cent., in New England 14 per cent., and in Indiana 
34. The obvious inference is that the women in this State are 
made of very good material. 

Again, whereas in the other cases a certain proportion have 
preferred to be women in order to escape the trials and difficulties 
of men’s lives, 20 per cent. of these Western damsels wish to 
be women to escape from the pettiness and monotony of men’s 
lives. In England the contrary was the rule. 

A cursory glance at these papers convinces one that Providence 


is entirely on the side of the women in this part of the world. 

Vanity is not a characteristic of these girls ; only two mention 
physical attractions. One says:—‘“‘It is nicer to be a woman, 
because they have long and beautiful hair”; and another re- 
marks, “Women have finer shapes and nicer waists than 
men.” 


Among the reasons urged to convince us of woman’s superiority, 
we get the following :— 

“T want best to be a woman, because I know many good 
women, and it is hard to find good men.” 

Again:—“ Women are more noble than men. Portia was 
noble and Cordelia, but Lear and Bassanioe had many faults.” 

Ruskin* says the same thing, and he proves it in the same way 
from literature. Chaucer, he would have us remember, wrote a 
“ Legend of Good Women,” but no “ Legend of Good Men.” 
Spenser’s Knights are sometimes deceived and vanquished, but 
Una and Britomart are invincible. Shakespeare had no heroes, 
only heroines; Rosalind, Cordelia, Isabella, Hermione, Desde- 
mona are faultless, and of the highest heroic type of humanity ; 
moreover, he shows that the catastrophe in each of Shakespeare’s 
plays is caused by the folly of a man, and the redemption, if 
there be any, by the wisdom and devotion of a woman. 


* Sesame and Lilies. 
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Surely, when Ruskin, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and the little 
Indiana school-girl agree on this point, it is time for men to 
take a humbler estimate of themselves. 

A glad, confident note shows itself in the assertions of these 
little maidens which brings hope to those of us who wait wearily 
for the good time coming, yet one cannot help pitying the men, 
now that their universe is tottering. 

“T want to be a woman, because theirs is best; they get a 
good education, while the boys quit school before they ought 
to.” 

“ A woman has more show in society, and, as the law is now, 
men cannot be school-teachers, and of all occupations I like 
teaching.” 

“T would rather be a woman, as they have better chances in 
life as teachers in public schools.” 

After this one feels inclined to doubt the New England girl’s 
statement that “this is a man’s world.” 

The Indiana school-girl is sweeping in her condemnations, and 
judging man from a religious and utilitarian standpoint, she con- 
siders him more or less of a failure. 

She says :—“ Women are more godly than men, and they can 
do better things.” 

“T would rather be a woman any day; men get drunk and 
steal, and they can’t work or make children’s clothes or do any- 
thing useful.” 

*“ Women do not take to bad habits like men, they have moral 
courage.” 

* Women are more industrious than men are.” 

We refrain from quoting more examples. A sufficient number 
have been given to show the inferiority of men all along the 
line. 

Twenty per cent. could not endure tle dreariness and monotony 
of men’s lives. Women’s lives, it appears, are rich in incident, 
full of possibilities, surprises, and chances. Men’s lives, on the 
contrary, are dull and commonplace. This will be a revelation 
to those of us who have not lived in Western America. 

** Women have many more pleasures and a happier life than a 
man.” 

* Women can go about to many places and see things ; a man 
has to stop in a hot office.” 

“ Women are able to take care of themselves, and have a good 
time.” 

“ Women have good chances in life; they can be in any pro- 
fession; or if they do not want to be, they can marry and do 
nothing.” 
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“Women are better educated than men; they travel more, and 
enjoy things better.” 

Truly the American woman has much to be thankful for. The 
Eastern prince who remarked that if he were not himself he 
would choose to be born an American woman, was not lacking 
in intelligence. 

Seventeen per cent. desire to be useful as women. They 
have no wild ambitions, and no desire to jostle with men for 
elbow-room. ‘Teaching is their favourite ambition. “To teach 
school,” “to teach in Sunday School,” and to “be a music 
teacher” appeal to many of them. Some would rise to wilder 
heights and be musicians, painters, and authors. One little girl 
of eleven says, “I should like to write books. ‘This is the best 
thing in the world.” There are a few timid, domestic-loving 
souls, even in Indiana, and the moderation of their aspirations 
more than makes up for the eccentricity of their spelling. Here 
are some of them. “I would rather be a woman when I am 
grow, I like to stay home with my parens.” “I wood rather be 
a woman, becourse I like to do hous-work like all women.” 

“]T should rather be a woman, because I could take care of the 
hose-whold goods.” 

And one small maid, who, like St. Theresa and Dorothea 
Causabon, courts martyrdom, writes, “ I would rather be a woman 
because they suffer more than men, and it is blessed to suffer.” 

Fourteen per cent. are very prudent little persons. They 
admit both sides, with masculine caution, and evade giving any 
deliberate opinion in the end. 

“A man makes a lot of money, but a woman has more good- 
ness,” is a non-committal statement. 

“T was born a girl, and I shall have to be a woman, so there is 
no use in crying over spilt milk,” is a philosophical way of looking 
at it. 

But I like best the Mrs. Poyser-like severity of the follow- 
ing :—* A man can work harder, and a woman has more sense, if 
I wanted to be a man it would be no use, and men swear and 
spit on the floor, so I have not lost much.” 

A curious and somewhat involved speculation from a twelve- 
year-old reformer opens up wide vistas:—‘ Girls grow into 
women, and I must. If girls grew up into men, there would be 
better men, for girls are better than boys.” One wonders what 
effect it would have on boys to bring them up as girls. Froebel 
went to a girls’ school, and was thankful for it. He says he 
owed to this training the first awakening of spiritual life within 
him. 


There is a tendency at present in favour of teaching girls the 
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same subjects as boys, and giving them nearly as much freedom. 
This is called modern education. The reverse system of intro- 
ducing the regulations and limitations of a ladies’ boarding-school 
into the education of boys, so far as I know, has never been tried. 
There is a compromise which we call co-education, under which 
system boys and girls sit in the same class-rooms and study the 
same subjects. England is very timid in adopting it. Germany 
declines tampering with it, and rigidly separates the sexes both 
with regard to schoolroom and subjects. America believes in the 
system, and has adopted it with distinct advantages, it is affirmed, 
to both boys and girls. 

Goethe in Wilhelm Meister treats among many other things of 
the problem of adjustment of vocations. Boys, he argues, must 
have a special education to fit them for a special vocation, but 
inasmuch as a woman’s life is a kind of beautiful totality, she 
must be fitted for it by a kind of universal education. She must 
learn a little of many things, a little cooking, a little clothes- 
making, a little music, and a little literature, and so on, but she 
need not learn anything well. So the German girl is taught a 
little of a great many things. This is a comprehensive view of 
girls’ education ; and it is a nice problem to decide exactly how 
much of each subject she is to be taught. 

Ruskin tells us. He says she is to know just as much “as may 
enable her to understand, and even aid, the work of men.’* 
This is still somewhat indefinite, for surely men vary in intelli- 
gence and the magnitude of their needs. Their work, too, has 
many varying degrees from that of the candlestick-maker to 
the Cabinet Minister. However, Ruskin explains more fully, and 
says, “that a man ought to know any language or science he 
learns thoroughly—while a woman ought to know the same 
language or science only so far as may enable her to sympa- 
thize with her husband’s pleasures,:and in those of his best 
friends.” Even this gives little help to the school-mistress in 
arranging her curriculum, for it presupposes in her a know- 
ledge of the tastes and professions of all her pupils’ future 
husbands and their friends. Ruskin further states that the girl 
is to know with “ exquisite accuracy as far as she reaches.” She 
may, I suppose, know the Greek alphabet and the multiplication 
tables with exquisite accuracy—this is “a firm beginning,” and 
helps her more than “an infirm attempt at compassing.” Such are 
the arguments of men when they discuss the education of girls. 

A girl usually possesses versatility and alertness enough, and 
instead of scattering her forces in a scrappy, general way, it would 
probably be better to concentrate them on some persistent and 


* Sesame and Lilies. 
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prolonged effort. Boys have more strength and slow persist- 
ence, and it would, perhaps, be wise to attempt to make them 
versatile and many-sided. To give the boys more literature and 
poetry, and to give the girls more logic, would seem to be a 
step towards meeting the difficulty. The ideal education, how- 
ever, has yet to be evolved. 

The Americans are credited with having solved some of the 
educational problems. They agree with Sidney Smith on the 
education of children. He says that* “ as long as boys and girls 
run about and trundle hoops together they are precisely alike” ; 
but if you “catch up one-half of these creatures and train them 
to a particular set of actions and opinions, and the other half to 
a perfectly opposite set, of course their understandings will 
differ.” We see this very markedly in Germany. 

The heroes of the school-girl from the West are interesting 
and various; her ideals, too, are lofty. There are some curious 
examples. ‘I should like to be like Mary, the Mother of Christ,” 
writes one, “ because she was holy.” Noble qualities, especially 
in women, appeal to them all. They have high ambitions, and 
they yearn to express themselves in music, art, or literature. 

The four most popular ideal types of humanity to these children 
are, “my mother,” Miss Helen Jackson, George Washington, and 
Florence Nightingale. These are equally admired. Next in 
order of popularity comes a group consisting of Miss Alcott, 
Martha Washington, and Queen Elizabeth. The third group is 
made up of Joan of Arc, Mrs. McKinley, and Jenny Lind; and 
next come Queen Victoria, Rosa Bonheur, and “Jo” in Litile 
Women. Portia, Miss Helen Gould, and St. Cecilia form the fifth 
group. ‘Then come a variety of characters, ideal, historic, and 
real: Little Nell (Old Curiosity Shop), Socrates, Penelope, Eve, 
Calpurnia, the woman in Browning’s Bifurcation, one of the 
Seven Southern Sisters, Mrs. Vanderbilt, Miss Birdie Brindle, — 
Hercules, Ruth Pinch, and numbers of others. The admiration 
for “my mother” speaks volumes for the home life of these 
children. “I should like to be like my mother, because she is the 
noblest woman ever born.” ‘ My mother, because she works as 
easily as she plays, and she has a sweet temper.” Miss Helen 
Jackson comes in fora storm of enthusiastic admiration—“ because 
she has been on the mountains,” “ because she could rite poems 
of everything,” “because she is great,” are among the reasons 
why she is so greatly esteemed. 

Washington receives many tributes, “because he told the 
truth, and hada good education,” and “because he was trufill, 
and I want to be true to and never tell a lie.” 


* Sidney Smith’s Essay on the Education of Women. 
VOL. XXXVII. 42 
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Florence Nightingale is admired, “because she was noble in 
action and character,” “because she was a saint and thought of 
the wounded.” 

Miss Alcott is spoken of in terms of enthusiastic praise, “be- 
cause she was a book-writer, of a sweet temper, and if we follow 
her example our lifes will be happy,” and “because she wrote 
Little Women, and told us about Miss Jo March.” Martha Wash- 
ington is envied, ‘because her husband was a great man for 
freedom, and a president.” 

The spelling of the Indiana school-girl is not always beyond 
reproach. She speaks with equal generous appreciation of Joana 
Bark, Joan of Art, Joan o fare, and Joan of Arc, and admires her 
“because she did brave deeds and was good.” 

Jenny Lind is spoken of as Jennie Lin, Jenny Lynn, and Jenny 
Lyndd, and praised for her “beautiful voice.” Oral teaching 
is common in America, and this diversity of spelling seems to 
point to a lack of text-books and written compositions. Mrs. 
McKinley comes in for much admiration, “ because she lives in 
a White House,” and “ because she holds a high office.” 

One loyal little subject writes: “I should like to grow up like 
Queen Victoria, because I come from Canada,” and another says, 
“JT want to be like Queen Victoria, because she is a good Queen 
and very great.” 

“Jo” in Little Women excites much admiration. “I should 
like to be ‘Jo,’ because she played with boys and cut her hair 
off, she wrote poems as well. I should like to write poems.” 
We all loved “Jo” best in our childhood, and longed to be like 
her. Amy’s beauty, Beth’s saintliness, and Meg’s sweetness never 
attracted us half so much as Jo’s individuality. She is truly 
an ideal school-girl hero. “I want to be like Cesar’s wife, 
Calpurnia, because she was noble and above suspicion, and 
because Caesar was a noble man,” is the aspiration of a child 
of ten. 

Here is another:—“I should like to be like the woman in 
Browning's Bifurcation, because she suffered and was strong. 
She will be rewarded in Heaven,” writes a thirteen-year-old 
martyr-loving little maid. So many of these school-girls long for 
self-sacrifice, “ prizing the pavement” and scorning the flower, as 
did the sweet soul in Bifurcation. 

Portia is admired, “ because she was clever and good.” 

Little Nell,“ because she saved her grandfather from gambling, 
which is wicked.” Socrates, “ because he was wise and died for 
the truth.” Eve, “because she didn’t tell tales like Adam.” 
Hercules, “ because he was strong and did many clever things.” 
Mrs. Vanderbilt, “ because she has money, and 1 could dress in 
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nice pink silk and pearls.” Miss Birdie Brindle, “ because she is 
a saintly kind of young lady, and she will be a missionary”; and 
Ruth Pinch, “ because she was kind to her brother and made him 
nice puddings.” 

She is a lovable little person this Indiana school-girl, way ward 
and wild, yet sweetly reasonable. She has more imagination and 
less convention in her hero-worship than the New England or 
the English girl. She ranges over literature, life, and history in 
search of ideals, and neither time nor space limits her. Her choice 
includes Eve and Queen Victoria, Penelope and the heroine of 
Browning’s Bifurcation. She is passionately in earnest, and 
her desire to serve humanity is real. Yet she does not, like the 
little German girls, talk prettily about her duties. There is a 
robustness and reality about her which seems to promise more 
than mere duties. 

“T give nothing as duties ; 


What others give as duties, I give as living impulses, 
Shall I give the heart’s action as a duty ?” 


says Whitman, and it is “ living impulses” that one would expect 
from her. Her devotion to her mother and her passion for good- 
ness, which she is ever striving to express, are among her chief 
charms. Her standards of worth are truer than those of the 
German girl. She recognizes dimly, but as surely as Whitman, 
that the inner life makes the real greatness of man or woman, 
and she develops along her own line. 


**No one can acquire for another-—not one ; 
No one can grow for another—not one,” 


is the burden of this poet’s song. She acquires and grows largely 
in her own way; therefore her education is not fixed on rigid 
lines. Her spelling and composition are less correct than the New 
England school-girl’s, but her thoughts are longer and deeper. 
The chief evil of modern education is that it provides young 
people with ready-made thoughts. Goethe in Wilhelm Meister, a 
book which contains rare items of educational wisdom, says: “It 
is our ambiguous and dissipating education that makes us uncer- 
tain; it awakens wishes when it should be animating tendencies ; 

[ augur better of a child or youth who is wandering astray 
on a path of his own, than of many who are walking aright upon 
paths which are not theirs.” The tendencies of the Indiana 
school-girl are set in the right direction, and she will surely find 
her way to her aspirations in spite of her wanderings. 


CATHERINE I. Dopp. 


42° 


THE FOCUS OF ASIATIC POLICY. 


Wir# the recent settlement, after repeated alterations and delays, 
of the trace for the Baghdad Railway—shown for the first time in 
this country, it is believed, in the accompanying map—public 
attention may well be called to the question which must prove 
more and more to be the key of the complicated relations of 
England and Russia with Germany and with each other. 
Unsearchable is the heart of kings, and kaleidoscopic the mind 
of the Kaiser. The incessant movement of his imagination presents 
him in turn with equally persuasive pictures of incompatible 
designs. The feeling that his Empire is enclosed has made him 
turn restlessly from side to side in search of the line of least 
resistance, and in the course of his reign he has changed his 
opinion more than once as to the point at which the spirit of welt- 
politik should seek to force its issue. Nor until he is irrevocably 
committed will it be safe for this country to say too confidently by 
which intention he will hold. We have long forgiven him the 
message to Pretoria, but the mass of his own subjects cannot for- 
give him for having received and merited our forgiveness. A rash 
act was never paid for at a more galling price by the most generous 
and irritable of majesties, and, indeed, most sensitive and exposed 
of men. For us, that episode was closed with the burial of the 
Queen. In spite, or, perhaps, because, of the stubborn prejudice 
and virulent caricature of which his imputed Englinderei has been 
made the theme, the Kaiser has maintained with extraordinary 
steadfastness since his return his new attitude towards this 
country. But he has failed as yet to convert his people, and will 
fail completely unless he can satisfy them that friendship with the 
British Empire is a political necessity. Otherwise a passionate 
outbreak of popular sentiment against this country, as at the time 
of the Jameson Raid or the seizure of the Bundesrath at the 
beginning of last year, which swept him along with it in the 
latter of these cases no less than the former, might again force his 
hand, and even capture his sympathy. If there is to be any 
guarantee against an eventual conflict between the two countries, 
their political relations cannot depend upon the “splendid isola- 
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tion” of the Kaiser in favour of friendship. The German mind 
itself must be changed, and it can only be changed by the gradual 
and unmistakable indication that, after many experiments, the 
main plan of expansion has been determined upon, and that the 
German nation must work out what it would call its world-destiny 
at the expense not of the Anglo-Saxon, as they have hitherto been 
taught to imagine, but of the Slav. We may be certain that the 
serious anxiety of the Wilhelmstrasse has been awakened by the 
indications that a policy endeavouring to be at once sensational 
and non-committal on all sides, was leading with alarming rapidity 
to the isolation of Germany. 

The Emperor William, for his part, has arrived at the age when he 
must have remembered that in politics, as in war, the essential to 
success is not that all possible plans should be perceived, but that 
one of them should be definitely adopted. Whether the historian 
will regard the Kruger telegram or the concession for the Baghdad 
Railway as the great determining act of the German Emperor's 
reign cannot, for some little time yet, be quite assuredly foreseen ; 
but the present indications are that it will be the latter rather than 
the former. When the Kaiser cried, “Our future lies upon the 
water,” he expressed the ambition which at that time possessed his 
mind; for his sanguine and impulsive imagination perceives the 
attractiveness of a plan first, and the objections later. More 
recently he has indicated that the revival of the Holy Roman 
Empire, to be ultimately doubled with that of Byzantium, 
would be a more original, magnificent, and practical ideal. He 
has touched upon the danger of dissipating national energy in the 
scattered pursuit of cosmopolitan dreams, and urged that racial 
solidarity alone can be the secure foundation-stone of Greater 
Germany. ‘These are obscure prophecies, of which the moral, no 
doubt, depends upon the interpretation; but they seem to image, 
as in a glass darkly, expansion to Trieste and colonization in Asia 
Minor, rather than dispersed adventura upon the sea, which Ger- 
many can never hope to control as the safe medium of connected 
Empire. It is profoundly instructive and interesting, in any case, 
to follow the apparent fluctuation of these two ideas since the 
moment when Mr. Chamberlain, in the Leicester speech of un- 
happy memory, rashly construed the hint, or incautiously revealed 
the fact, that one of them had been abandoned for the other. 

The Kaiser was never more fascinating and successful than upon 
his visit to Windsor six weeks after the outbreak of the Boer War. His 
mind was full of the Baghdad Railway. The German Ambassador 
at Constantinople, Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, had been using 
his utmost efforts to secure the victory of the Deutsche Bank over 
the English proposals, financially far more favourable to the Porte; 
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but the Sultan had not yet given his final decision. It is under- 
stood that the German Emperor was daring and persuasive in his 
suggestion that nothing could be better for English policy in tke 
long run than the rebuff in this matter of English enterprise and 
the extension of German interests in Asia Minor across the most 
dangerous line of Russian aggression. It was known as a matter 
of fact that while the Emperor William was at Windsor, Baron 
Marschall’s exertions were still resisted by his Russian colleague. 
Upon this side the Kaiser had proved the most effective of uncon- 
ventional diplomatists. He had hypnotized Mr. Chamberlain ; 
pocketed Samoa; and secured so far as we were henceforth to be 
concerned, a free hand in Asia Minor. The memorable visit was 
concluded upon November 28th, 1899, when the Imperial pair left 
England. Upon the previous day the definite concession of the 
Baghdad Railway had been made. At any other period the event 
would have engrossed the political speculation of Europe. But 
nothing was so little desired at the Wilhelmstrasse as that the lime- 
light should be turned upon it. An almost providential diversion 
was provided by the immediate occurrences in South Africa. 
Nicholson’s Nek drew the attention of the world to a quarter 
where it was long to remain riveted, and the thoughts of this 
country were swept away from every other question to the one 
topic of the war. Otherwise we should hardly have acquiesced 
in the painless extinction of what had been a great Imperial 
ambition for half a century without some considerable reflection, 
and a sigh of at least sentimental regret. “Our future highway to 
India” had dropped out of memory in recent years, but if our minds 
had not been filled by the South African crisis to the exclusion 
of every other consideration, we should have awakened with a 
slight sense of shock to the fact that the shortest route to India 
had been transferred to the first military Power in the world. At 
a moment as it happened, when the subjects of that Power had 
given way to the most extraordinary outburst of hatred against this 
country that had been known upon the Continent for a century, 
our indifference under any circumstances might well have made 
General Chesney turn in his grave. To the services of that accom- 
plished officer general justice never has been done, and now never 
can be. Had the Euphrates Railway been constructed by this 
country he would at once have been recognized as one of the great 
Englishmen of the late century. But his pioneer work was none 
the less remarkable because the nation declined to take advantage 
of it. Sir Francis Chesney’s ideas suggested the Suez Canal to 
M. Lesseps, and he made the elaborate surveys for a railway from 
the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf before Queen Victoria came 
to the Throne. It is impossible to read the Narrative of the 
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Euphrates Expedition, carried on by order of the British Govern- 
ment during the years 1835,1836,and 1837,with its earnest text and 
delightful lithographs, without reflecting that British energy, ability, 
and practical imagination were never so brilliantly wasted in any 
cause that failed in our hands, and will be carried to success by 
others. The purchase of the Suez Canal shares and the occupa- 
tion of Egypt seemed to remove the need for overland communica- 
tion with the Persian Gulf, and Sir Francis Chesney will not be 
counted as a prophet whose essential instinct was right unless at 
some time in the twentieth century the British Empire and the 
German Empire should find themselves upon opposite sides in war. 

German imagination, as a matter of fact, has never ceased to 
dream of the Morgenland since the epic of Barbarossa’s crusade and 
the legendary disappearance of that great figure of Teutonic battle 
and romance in the Cilician stream. The constancy and strength 
of that fascination for a certain school of enthusiasts in recent 
times are shown by the manner as well as the matter of Die 
Deutsche Baghdad-Bahn, by Herr Siegmund Schneider, an Austrian 
resident in Constantinople, whose book, which appeared towards the 
end of last year, has a spirit of extraordinary exaltation, and may 
be best described as written throughout like the German Emperor’s 
speeches. In September, 1886, a reported concession for a system 
of Anatolian lines to Baron Pressel was discussed in Europe as a 
remarkable revelation of the progress of German influence at Con- 
stantinople. The project, however, eventually fell through, as was 
said, because the concessionaire failed to realize in time that Turkish 
Ministers had expected private evidence of a much more practical 
gratitude than he had displayed. We need not recapitulate the 
complicated intrigues of which the coveted concession was the 
object. It was actually granted in 1887 to an English syndicate, 
with power to extend the line to Baghdad within ten years; but 
again was revoked. Von der Goltz Pasha suggests that when the 
contract for the line to Angora, opened in 1892, was refused to Eng- 
lish and French syndicates, it was granted to the German company 
because the Sultan and his Ministers had no experience of Ger- 
man ability in such enterprises, and entrusted them with the work 
upon the theory that they were the least likely upon the whole to 
carry it out! The eyes of the Porte were opened very wide by the 
rapidity and thoroughness with which the line was completed. It 
was extended in 1896 to Konia, the present terminus. German 
prestige in the matter of railway construction was thoroughly estab- 
lished, and when they had reached Konia, aglance at the map will 
show that the first part of any possible trunk line from Constanti- 
nople to the Persian Gulf was already in their hands. Both the 
English line, from Smyrna to Diner, commenced so far back as 
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1856, and the French line, from Smyrna to Afiun-kara-hissar, 
were cut off from their commercial hinterland. 

It was known that the next competition would be for the Baghdad 
Railway itself, and in the middle of 1899 the struggle was opened. 
In the meantime, Germany had encouraged her military pupil, 
the Turk, in the Greek War, and had laid down the ‘flute in Crete. 
The Kaiser had visited Constantinople and Jerusalem as the friend 
and admirer of the Padishah. Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, 
had publicly adopted the damnatory view of Abdul Hamid at the 
Guildhall. Baron Marschall was the most influential of the 
Ambassadors at Yildiz, and in accordance with the thoroughly 
sensible and practical cast of German ideas as to the functions of 
diplomacy, had used his position more actively and successfully 
than any Minister had done before to promote the business interest 
of his nationals in Turkey. If Baron Marschall ever writes his 
reminiscences the history of the Baghdad concession will form a 
curious chapter; but it has been seen that all the cards were in 
his hands. For inany years the immobile Turk had never been so 
likely to go out of his way for any purpose in the world as when 
an opportunity presented itself to do the English Government a 
discourtesy or English influence a disservice; and it may almost 
be said that even a bribe worthy of the fabulous wealth of the 
detested island would not have induced Abdul Hamid to give to 
an Englishman what he could give to anyone else. The British 
Syndicate, represented by Herr Rechnitzer, avoided the shoal 
upon which the successful German scheme still remains aground, 
by offering to construct the line without any State guarantee. 
Under a conjunction of the political stars more favourable in our 
regard, this would infallibly have settled the matter, more especially 
as the kilometrical guarantees to which our rival eventually 
succeeded in gaining the nominal consent of the Porte are, as will 
be seen, exceptionally high. The day was carried by the strong 
support of the Kaiser, backed by the great ability and address of Dr. 
Georg von Siemens, a favourite of the Emperor’s, who was thought 
of during the recent Prussian Ministerial crisis as a likely successor 
to Dr. von Miquel. As director of the Deutsche Bank, Dr. Siemens 
succeeded in effecting an alliance with the powerful competition of 
the Banque Ottomane representing the French line from Sinyrna. 
It was agreed that the estimated necessary capital of £17,500,000 
should be raised in the proportion of 60 per cent. to the German 
and 40 per cent. to the French bondholders. The fusion was decisive, 
and it was announced on November 27th, 1899, that Dr. Siemens 
had obtained the provisional concession despite the final efforts 
of the Russian Ambassador. The bare chronology of the circum- 
stances of the final ratification a few weeks later is pungent 
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in itself. The German newspapers were full of intelligible and 
legitimate felicitations upon the great triumph of their national 
enterprise. The Kaiser had no sooner returned from Windsor than 
he received a telegram in which the Sultan expressed his personal 
wish to see the Baghdad Railway a fact as soon as possible. In the 
middle of December Dr. Siemens returned to Constantinople. The 
2ist of the month the Deutsche Bank naturally consented, under 
all the circumstances, to advance at the request of the inimitable 
Turk 200,000 liras “for Ramazan requirements.” The Porte 
responded very handsomely, and the Baghdad Railway Convention 
was finally signed on December 23rd in the following terms :— 


‘The Anatolia Railway Company undertakes to construct within a maximum 
period of eight years and to exploii a railway line of the regular gauge of 1°44 metres 
from Konia to Bassora, by way of Baghdad, on conditions and guarantees to be 
determined by common agreement between the Sublime Porte and the said Com- 
pany. Itis understood that the Company will immediately undertake the necessary 
surveys and, as soon as possible, submit to the Sublime Porte the draft con- 
ventions and estimates of rates. The question of guarantees will be discussed 
after the completion of the surveys, and upon the request of the Company, as well 
as the other conditions. The Imperial Government, upon its side, reserves the 
power of using, whenever it may desire to do so, its right of buying up the line 
from Konia to Baghdad and Bassora.” 


The Sultan’s Iradé was introduced by a handsome compliment 


to the German company, whose conduct of the existing Anatolian 
Railways was declared to have shown that they had the interest and 
prosperity of the country at heart, and that to entrust them with 
the great work of the Baghdad Railway corresponded to the true 
interests of Tyrkey. An expedition for the technical and commer- 
cial exploration of the route had already left Constantinople in 
September, 1899, under the leadership of Consul-General Stemrich. 
The chief railway expert of the party was Herr Otto von Kapp, an 
engineer with an already high reputation upon both sides of the 
Bosphorus. By March of last year the plans were completed. 
Parts of the route were found to present unexpectedly serious diffi- 
culties. The Deutsche Bank found it advisable to stipulate for a 
State guarantee of no less than £1,200,000 a year, or nearly £1,000 
per mile of railway. Thisisa sum which the impecunious Porte is 
utterly unable to raise without the consent of the Powers to an 
increase in the Custums Duties. This is now the one point remain- 
ing for solution, and as bringing the political bearings of the subject 
to a focus may be better dealt with upon a further page. 

The definitive trace of the Baghdad line was published recently 
by Major Max Schlagintweit, of Munich—one of the more enthusi- 
astic exponents of the political significance of the scheme—in the 
Beitragen zur Kolonialpolitik wnd Kolonialwirthschaft, where it 
was given upon the authority of Herr von Kapp himself, the 
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director of the enterprise. Even the route is inaccurate, therefore 
that appears in the dithyrambic, but all the more significant pages 
of Herr Siegmund Schneider,* who chants on high in astonishing 
rhetoric the features of the scheme which Dr. Siemens does not 
like discussed at all. The German Company in this matter of the 
track alone has experienced the maddening difficulties of bringing 
serious business with the Sublime Porte to rational conclusions 
within any tolerable time. The course of the line has had to be 
repeatedly altered, and has but recently been agreed upon. If the 
Porte could have had its way regardless of the difficulties of diplo- 
macy and expense, the continuation would have been upon the 
lines of what was called the “ Northern Variant” carried through 
Sivas and Diarbekir (with a branch to Erzeroum), and striking the 
actual route shown upon the map at Mosul. The reasons for this 
preference were purely strategic and, of course, from that point of 
view, were of obvious importance, as enabling the Turkish Army 
Corps to concentrate with comparative rapidity upon the quarter 
from which Russia must direct her next attack. The technical ob- 
stacles would have been of the most formidable character, but this 
alone would perhaps not have daunted the obstinacy of the Porte. 
In reply to the diplomatic success of Germany in securing the Bagh- 
dad concession, Russia, it will be remembered, by the Convention of 
April, 1900, compelled the Turkish Government to bind itself to 
entrust to Russian capitalists the construction of any future rail- 
ways within the strategical zone of Northern Asia Minor. As 
Major Schlagintweit points out, what St. Petersburg has really 
secured is the right to prevent the approach of a Turkish rail- 
way from Angora to her Transcaucasian frontier. Russia’s next 
step upon the contrary will be the construction of a line from Kars 
to Erzeroum. The Porte, therefore, found itself compelled to con- 
sent to some form of the Southern Variant. 

The present terminus upon the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus 
is Haidar-Pasha, divided from Scutari by the forest of cypresses 
waving above the .vast garden of the dead, which owes its exist- 
ence to the craving of the Turks of Stambul to be ferried at 
last from the continent that is but the caravanserai of their 
race, and to be laid to rest in the sacred earth of eternal Asia. 
From hence the track runs straight away east to Ismid, the 
ancient Nicomedia, nestling at the head of its lony gulf, and 
then turns southward to climb upwards with the valley of the 
Saccaria, the first line of defence of Constantinople upon this side. 
Upon the Phrygian plateau the train reaches Eskischehr, interest- 


* Die Deutsche Bayhdad-Bahn und die projectirte Dberbriickung des Bosporus 
in ihrer Bedentung fiir Weliwirthschaft und Weltverkehr. Wien und Leipzig : 
Leopold Weiss. 1900. 
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ing on two accounts. From its neighbourhood comes most of the 
meerschaum for the pipe-bowls of the world, and it is the junction 
from which the line to Angora branches. Pursuing, however, what 
is now to be the trunk route, the railway reaches another important 
junction, Afiun-kara-hissar, the centre, as its name suggests, of the 
Anatolian opium cultivation. From hence the French coast line 
runs to Smyrna, while the last section of the present German 
railway bends off south-eastward along the edge of the salt desert 
to Konia, the old Iconium, now the city of the dancing dervishes 
—some of its buildings still standing from the time when it was 
the capital of the Seljuk Sultans, and was stormed by Barbarossa, 
that “furious Frank.” 

At this point the existing metals end, and the tracing of the 
Baghdad extension begins. It is designed, as will be seen, to bend 
over the barren plateau to Karaman, thence to Eregli, where the 
railway will open up the most important coal deposits in Anatolia 
proper. The route ascends the Taurus, and crosses the great moun- 
tain wall by the north of the Cilician Gates, the strange scream of 
the iron conqueror waking the echoes of the gorges, which have 
known from ages before Alexander to the time of Mehemet Ali a more 
wonderful ebb and flow of armies pressing to conquest, or fugitive 
from disaster, than any other place in the world. At Adana, upon 
the other side of the Taurus, au English railway runs to the sea 
at Mersina, but the Baghdad line will have its own connection 
with the Mediterranean by a short branch to the Gulf of Iskanderun. 
Rising from the rich valley opening to that gulf, the trace sur- 
mounts the Amanus Dagh and the Kurd Dagh, and descends again 
to Tell-Habesch, where another short branch-line will lead to Aleppo. 
Here travellers may one day be requested to change for Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and Mecca—perhaps also for Cairo and the Cape—if the 
Sultan’s dreams and those of Mr. Rhodes should both be realized. 
Near the lonely mounds and fragments upon the site of the ancient 
Europus, the Euphrates, a broad and swift water, will be bridged. 
The old British idea of carrying the line down the valley of the 
Euphrates itself seems never to have been seriously entertained by 
the German engineers. The country would offer no commercial 
possibilities and the line would be exposed upon two sides to 
the attacks of the Beduin. From the bridge at Europus, there- 
fore, the railway will take a long and easy run across Upper 
Mesopotamia, striking the Tigris at Mosul. The original in- 
tention was to carry the line further north to the left bank of 
that river, and to have the station for Mosul, therefore, on the 
other side of the stream and among the very ruins of Nineveh. 
A wide deviation towards the Persian frontier would have swept 
round from Nineveh to Baghdad itself. The intention has been 
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finally abandoned, and the track is to keep the right bank of 
the Tigris to the City of Haroun-al-Raschid, far fallen from that 
splendour but still with 200,000 inhabitants, the most important 
centre of all these regions. German trade is still insignificant by 
comparison with British, £56,000 against £2,500,000 in imports, 
but it is hoped to change all that by the enterprise of the 
Deutsche Bank. At Beled, it should be noted, a very important 
branch running to Chanekin, on the Persian frontier, is to collect 
the great passenger traffic of the Shiite pilgrims flocking to the 
famous shrines of which Kerbela is the most sacred. The west- 
ward bend of the line from Baghdad must bridge the Euphrates 
to reach Kerbela. It will then turn by Nedjef towards Bassora, 
a long exposed route upon which the surveying parties have 
been seriously attacked by the Beduin quite during recent weeks. 
The sand-bar at the mouth of the Schatt-el-Arab, the united 
stream of the two rivers, prevents the access of ocean-going 
steamers to Bassora. The final stretch of the great line there- 
fore will run south to strike the Persian Gulf at El Kuweit, the 
splendid harbour which would float all the fleets of Britain. The 
exact terminus is fixed to be at Kozima at the north point of 
the harbour, and it is suggested that there should be here 
a coaling-station for the German Navy. This may be the easier 
to arrange as the nominal suzerainty of the Turk over the local 
Sheikhs is a dead letter. Kozima would be ten days from Berlin 
and three and a half from Constantinople by the railway. It is 
four days steaming from Bombay. The total length of the line from 
the Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf would be about 1,750 miles. 
The clow of the entire scheme in Herr Schneider’s imagination 
is indicated by his pictorial anticipation of the “Abdul Hamid” 
bridge, whose steel spans, tiled cupolas, and gilt minarets can only 
be described as in the American-Arabic order of architecture. It 
is projected to cross the Bosphorus at the narrow point where 
Mandrocles the Samian laid the bridge of boats for Darius and his 
host. 

The Sultan has repeated, in reply to the urgent messages of the 
Kaiser, that his personal wish is to see the work begun with the 
least possible delay. But, although it must be completed by 1907, 
eighteen months have passed since the concession was granted, and 
already we hear from some disappointed voices in Germany the 
echo of Chesney’s “nothing has been done.” But the whole 
question, as has been said, is now narrowed down to the kilo- 
metrical guarantee which the Porte cannot provide, except by an 
increase of the Customs Duties. The present tariff is 8 per cent. 
The Sultan desires it to be raised to 11 per cent. Baron Marschall 
has not yet succeeded in securing the definitive regulation of this 
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difficulty. When the Porte proposed the increase originally the 
protest of the Powers was collective. Subsequently, in May of last 
year, the Ambassadors consented to discuss terms upon which 
Turkey might be allowed to raise the tariff. No agreement has yet 
been arrived at, nor is any immediately expected. With the duties 
increased, British trade will, of course, bear a larger part of the 
burthen than that of any other nation, and, though the effect would 
not be differential but would apply to all the countries trading with 
Turkey, what we are asked to do is to make some degree of con- 
tribution to the cost of the razor for cutting our own throat. The 
German calculation is, of course, not only that new trade will be 
developed but that the course of present trade will be altered. It 
is expected that British vessels will cease to be the chief medium 
between Central Europe and the East. Passenger traffic with 
India is to be almost absorbed by the Baghdad Railway, reached 
from London and Paris vid Munich and Vienna. The purely 
political bearing of the great scheme requires a narrower examina- 
tion. 

There has been no more instructive and characteristic illustra- 
tion of the methods of modern German policy than the manceuvres 
of Berlin in the endeavour to keep both England and Russia in 
play upon this question. The sequence of events cannot be too 
thoroughly studied. Kaiser Wilhelm’s flamboyant speculations 
upon the ultimate results of German enterprise in Asia Minor 
had lured Mr. Chamberlain into the glaring error of his life. The 
victory of the Deutsche Bank was announced on November 27th, 
1899. How Russia would take the news was still the delicate 
question when the German Emperor left England on November 
28th. The Leicester speech exploded on November 29th, and it 
is only the juxtaposition of these dates which shows the unpardon- 
able character of the Colonial Secretary’s indiscretion in preaching 
an Anglo-Germanic-American Alliance against some Power un- 
named, which could only be Russia. The result was a frenzy of 
indignation among the German people, and an ideal opportunity 
for impressing St. Petersburg. Count von Biilow exploited it with 
extreme dexterity. The semi-official Hamburg Correspondent 
published from Berlin an inspired message, emphasizing “the 
friendly relations which bind us to Russia,” and then came the long 
series of South African disasters. Immediately after the battle 
of Colenso the Double-Navy Bill was hurried before the Reichstag 
by Count von Bulow in the famous speech contemplating the disrup- 
tion of the British Empire and the appearance of ein grésseres 
Deutschland, and adding the following words:—“ From the point 
of view of a sound political realism, no development of our over- 
sea interests can ever make us forget that the German centre 
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is in Europe, and that the safety of our European position 
rests upon the Triple Alliance and upon our good relations 
with Russia.” These were deliberate words which fuelled the 
whole fire of the popular movement against this country 
throughout Germany and were interpreted there as a direct facer 
for Mr. Chamberlain. Then came the seizure of the Bundes- 
rath to arouse a strange pitch of exaggerated passion. Our 
cluinsiness in that business was turned to account, like Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speeches. Exactly six weeks after the Windsor visit the 
Kaiser telegraphed to the King of Wiirtemburg in unmistak- 
able words :—“I hope that the events of the last few days will 
convince still wider circles that not only German interests, but 
German honour, must be protected in distant seas, and that to this 
end, Germany upon the water also must be strong and powerful.” 
Count Hatzfeldt can hardly be supposed to have resorted of his own 
initiative to the minatory style against which Lord Salisbury pro- 
tested. The sober Koelnische Zeitung gave expression to the 
moderate thoughts of the Fatherland when it rebuked the ex- 
tremists by observing that the quarrel with England should be 
postponed until the doubling of the fleet had been carried out. 
Since then we have had the Chinese crisis, in which Germany was 
saved from isolation by the support of England alone. Her reward 
was that Count Biilow tuned the whole German Press to a chorus 
of triumph over another supposed defeat of British policy by what 
he insists upon calling the Yang-tsze Agreement. The Imperial 
Chancellor declares, on the other hand, that what becomes of 
Manchuria “is a matter of perfect indifference toGermany.” The 
stereotyped formulas by which St. Petersburg has been managed 
for twenty years will be inevitable so long as the smallest effect 
can be produced by them, whether upon the Tsar’s Ministers or 
the German public. But it has become clear that the crux of the 
Russo-German question is the Baghdad Railway, and if the Kaiser 
is resolved to elect this as the ambition in which he will decide to 
persevere, the “wire to St. Petersburg” must eventually cease to 
function. A good understanding with England will become 
equally necessary to Germany and Russia; and a strong states- 
manship in this country would seek to promote that result above 
all others and to maintain it upon terms of exact impartiality. 
The recent report of another cordial conversation between the 
Kaiser and Dr. Siemens on the subject of the Baghdad concession, 
aroused one of the paroxysms of alarm and menace to which 
the Russian Press is giving way with increasing frequency, The 
fiction, assiduously protested on one side and solemnly noted on 
the other, without the slightest sincerity on either, that German 
interests and aims in Asia Minor are purely commercial, is becoming 
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more difficult to maintain. Dr. Siemens poured copious cold water 
upon the enthusiastic propositions of Colonial Society enthusiasts, 
who urged that steps should be taken to form solid self-governing 
settlements of German emigrants in Asia Minor. The director of 
the Deutsche Bank roundly asserted that the Sultan would never 
consent to the gradual occupation of his territory by agricultural army 
corps. The Anatolian Railway had no thought of meddling with 
politics. That upon the exercise of discretion all depends is obvious 
indeed to the cooler heads among those who look to Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia as the field for emigration, which must be found 
as a matter of life and death when the German population, in- 
creasing by three-quarters of a million a year, begins once again to 
overflow. The suspicions of Abdul Hamid might be excited, as well 
as the dangerous irritation of St. Petersburg. But it is impossible to 
conceal the state of mind which is behind all German utterances 
on this subject. They are aware that commercial interests gradually 
convert themselves into political possessions in weak States. Herr 
Schneider suggests that a German military police will be no less 
indispensable for the protection of the Baghdad line than are 
Cossacks for the Manchurian Railway. ‘The former work will be 
much the more difficult of the two, and the Turk will be unequal 
to such a function of police. Even Dr. Siemens agrees that 
Mesopotamia, with the marvellous Babylonian system of irrigation 
restored, must become the granary of the East once more, relieving 
industrial Germany from the present dependence upon American 
and Russian corn, in which she is showing signs of following our 
vicious precedent. A great railway insensibly creates a population 
along its route in any region capable of exploitation. Asiatic 
Turkey has corn, cotton, tobacco, silk, opium, and oil. Herr 
Schneider has visions of a petroleum industry rivalling that of 
Baku. In short, with a maximum State guarantee Germany 
may well be content in any case to rely upon a policy of 
permeation to make the visions of her greatest dream her 
own. It is not an ambition in which she will be readily made 
to let go. These lands, the cradle of mankind, of civilization, of 
faiths and empires, will not always be left desolate. Larger than 
France, Germany, and Austria-Hungary together, they have a 
population of less than twenty millions. They will assuredly be 
the heritage of the Teuton or the Slav. But there is this difference, 
that while the Russian Empire within itself has colonizing space 
for innumerable millions, the German sees no other place upon the 
globe where his race can shape out a true colonial future upon a 
race-basis. In Chesney’s day the Baghdad Railway was but the 
overland route to India. In the days of the Siberian system and 
the Cape to Cairo scheme, the Power in possession of the Baghdad 
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Railway will command the inter-communication of three con- 
tinents. We may assume with tolerable safety that if the matter 
of the kilometrical guarantee should still cause prolonged difficulty, 
the suggestion that a first section of the trace towards the Persian 
Gulf should be undertaken at a fraction of the full guarantee 
will be carried out. Russia will begin to see her artichoke eaten 
leaf by leaf. For us the considerations are simple. St. Petersburg 
is undoubtedly more anxious than at any time since the Crimean 
campaign to see her relations with this country improved, in view 
of the new developments of the Eastern question. If we had 
settled with Russia, the Baghdad Railway would be a bond for 
Germany's good behaviour. Otherwise we should never lose sight 
of the possibility that the two Continental Powers may be tempted 
to avoid the inconceivable disasters of actual war by the familiar 
means of trading in compensation. With both alike making for 
the Persian Gulf, a compact to push us out of Asia altogether 
would be the one bargain by which Germany might hope to secure 
Asia Minor as her share of the spoils. India will never be success- 
fully attacked except by sea, and when the Baghdad Railway 
reaches El Kuweit the doubling of the German fleet will be com- 
plete. The new Power at the gate of India will be not only the 
first military Power in the world at ten days’ running from Berlin, 
but the second naval, at four days’ steaming from Bombay. Let 
us look to it betimes, for when three Powers meet upon the Persian 
Gulf two may be hammer and anvil and one the thing between. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


WE consider it to be our duty to continue postponing all other 
Imperial events, however interesting and important they may be, 
in order to provide our readers with such record of the greatest 
undertaking in which the British Empire has been engaged— 
since,Great Britain developed a Greater Britain—as the limited 
conditions allow. But circumstances do not favour this modest 
effort, as since Lord: Roberts left South Africa, accompanied by 
the bulk of the correspendents, it has been exceedingly difficult to 
follow the military operations, not merely on account of their 
desultory and indeterminate character, but owing to the absence 
of continuous and connected information. It is, perhaps, not of 
vital moment that the public at home should know exactly what 
is happening at the seat of war, though we venture to believe, as 
there are no longer strategical secrets to conceal, that no possible 
harm could accrue from the regular publication of connected 
official reports. This, however, is a matter that could be confidently 
left in the hands of Mr. Brodrick and Lord Kitchener, neither of 
whom suffer from the red-tape disease. But we would point out 
to them that the present system of producing from time to time a 
few jerky and spasmodic telegrams has one bad effect. It tends to 
diminish the national interest in the .war, and this caunot fail to 
react unfavourably on the moral of the men at the Front by con- 
veying the impression that the “ people at home” pay little atten- 
tion to their struggles and hardships. Every army is, so to speak, 
a bundle of nerves, full of sensations, and it would be deplorable 
that our Army should receive any such impression, and for the 
simple reason that it is not a true impression. It is a libel on the 
British public to say that it has ceased to take an interest in the war. 
On the contrary, those who have been compelled to watch it from 
a distance, so far as we can observe, follow the fortunes of our 
forces with keen and unabated interest, though we have thought it 
as well to point out in passing that they are not officially encouraged 
todo so, Would it not be possible for the War Oftice to publish 
from time to time an official réswmé of recent military operations, 
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accompanied by a map of the theatre of war? Such a publication 
would be exceedingly popular, and would at least cover expenses, 
so the Cerberus of the Treasury would be appeased. The suggestion 
may be worth considering. 


DE WET’S FIRST “INVASION.” 


This month, however, we must not grumble as it has been 
marked by the publication of Lord Kitchener's first despatch 
describing the earlier operations for which he was responsible. It 
is certainly a valuable and interesting document though, as we 
have suggested, the interest of such a despatch would not be 
diminished if it were possible to illustrate it with a map. 
Writing from “ Army Headquarters, Pretoria,” on March 8th, 1901, 
the Commander-in-Chief briefly reviews the movements of the 
two opposing armies during the period since he succeeded Lord 
Roberts in the chief command of our force. Many of the places 
mentioned by Lord Kitchener are becoming familiar and the 
reader should be able to follow the movements he describes with 
the aid of an ordinary map. On assuming command last November, 
Lord Kitchener’s immediate attention was directed to the threaten- 
ing activity of General Christian de Wet and Commandant Hertzog. 
The former, having rallied from his defeat at Bothaville, had 
assembled his commandoes to the east of Winburg, while the 
latter had gathered a force in the south-west corner of the Orange 
River Colony. These Boer Generals were known to be contemplat- 
ing a simultaneous or joint raid into Cape Colony, where they 
calculated on obtaining not only the moral but likewise the 
physical assistance of the disaffected Dutch Colonials. General 
de Wet made a brilliant beginning of his famous “ Invasion,” 
which ultimately ended so disastrously for him, for on Novem- 
ber 23rd he captured our garrison at Dewetsdorp, upon which 
he had concentrated a superior force with characteristic skill and 
rapidity. Three days later he pushed on to Smithfield, followed 
by three columns under the immediate commands of Lieutenant- 
Colonels Pilcher, Barker, and Herbert, the whole force being under 
the general command of General Charles Knox. On November 
27th our forces succeeded in engaging the enemy’s rear-guard 
at Vaalbank. ‘By November 29th, General Knox, moving south 
through Smithfield, had outmarched De Wet’s commandoes, and 
had spread his forces along the Smithfield-Bethulie road so as to 
interpose between his opponent and the Orange River. Recog- 
nizing the importance of frustrating De Wet’s now manifest plan 
of campaign, Lord Kitchener co-operated with splendid energy, 
and, making a brilliant use of the railways, he sent considerable 
reinforcements southwards from the Transvaal, in order both to 
43* 
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stiffen’ General Knox’s scattered command and to strengthen the 
hands of General Macdonald, who had been sent to direct opera- 
tions at, Aliwal North. 


“Tssue was now fairly joined,” as lawyers would say, between 
General de Wet and General Charles Knox, and they were no ill- 
matched pair. The Boer General had the immense advantage of 
operating in a country with every inch of which he was familiar, 
and where he would never be at a loss for intelligence of the 
enemy’s movements. His antagonist was handicapped in these 
respects, but he commanded a superior force, which had acquired 
great mobility, and which, as the event showed, was fully equal to 
the difficult task entrusted to it of keeping the Boer guerrillas out 
of Cape Colony. On the 2nd and 3rd December General Knox 
partially succeeded in bringing the enemy to book near a place 
called Good Hope Farm, whence, after a stubborn engagement, De 
Wet was compelled to retire in a north-easterly direction. The 
weather at this time fought on our side, as a heavy rainfall caused 
an opportune rise of both the Orange and Caledon Rivers, and this, 
coupled, as Lord Kitchener tells us, with our occupation of “the 
Comunissie Bridge and all possible crossing places over the Orange 
River between the Basuto border and Bethulie, had already to all 
appearances made De Wet’s task a hopeless one.” But “the 
Ubiquitous” is a man of resource, and while apparently retiring 
before the closely pursuing columns of General Knox, who followed 
him along the right bank of the Caledon River, the Boer leader 
suddenly crossed that river at Karreepoort and made a dash for 
the drift over the Orange River at Odendaal. General Knox, who 
is also a man of resource, met this movement by withdrawing a 
portion of his force vid Bethulie to the south of the Orange River, 
and marching it along the left bank to Odendaal Drift and towards 
Aliwal North. With the remainder of his force this able and ener- 
getic General continued his pursuit of the Boers, whom he followed 
over the Caledon River, harassing them at every turn. The enemy 
was fairly baffled: “Finding the Orange River unfordable and 
all passages blocked, De Wet was now obliged to abandon his pro- 
jected invasion of the Colony,” for after making a rapid movement 
in the direction of Rouxville and the Commissie Bridge, where he 
found a small British garrison, upon whom he could make no im- 
pression, he doubled back over the Caledon at one of the upper 
drifts. It will be admitted, considering his position in reference to 
various British columns, that this escape on the part of De Wet 
was no mean feat, and it will be remembered that at the time 
hopes were entertained that he might at last be captured. 


as 
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Although General de Wet’s invasion of Cape Colony had been 
successfully headed off, and the Boers were retreating northwards, the 
contest was by no means closed. Our object was offensive—viz., 
the destruction of the Boer force, and in this we failed once more 
owing to the elusive qualities of the enemy, who not only moves at a 
great pace, especially when retreating, but enjoys the facility with 
which an ununiformed force can disperse and resume the arts 
of peace. General Knox followed his slippery antagonist without 
any delay, and on December 11th the opposing forces came in 
contact at Helvetia, to the north of which place a two days’ 
running fight was maintained. In this action valuable assistance 
was lent by Sir Charles Parsons, who had brought a column to 
Reddersburg, and was consequently able to cut in on General 
Knox’s left flank. In order to bar the Boer retreat to the north, 
Lord Kitchener had also moved out Thorneycroft’s Mounted 
Infantry under Colonel Thorneycroft, and the South African 
Light Horse under Colonel Byng, to strengthen the Thaba 
N’chu-Ladybrand line, “and these troops were in position there 
on 10th December.” Lord Kitchener’s dispositions were admirable, 
but as the reader will doubtless recollect, for the episode caused 
some disappointment at the moment, the Boers again succeeded in 
breaking through a carefully prepared cordon. The mishap is 
thus narrated by the Commander-in-Chief, who evidently shared 
the common chagrin:—‘On the morning of 14th December, 
Colonel Thorneycroft, who had been apprised of the approach 
of the Boer commandoes from the direction of Dewetsdorp, 
engaged the enemy midway between Thaba N’chu and Lady- 
brand, and, though checking the efforts of their advanced parties 
to penetrate his line, was ultimately unable, owing to the extent 
of front necessarily occupied, to prevent the Boers breaking through 
to the north.” The Boer forces were reputed to have become 
somewhat demoralized in the course of their retreat, and our total 
captures included two guns (one 15-pounder and one Pom-Pom), 
60,000 rounds of small-arm ammunition, and a number of waggons 
and carts. The tireless General Knox and his equally indefatigable 
columns continued their pursuit of the enemy towards Lindley, and 
at Christmas the British were joined near Senekal by a column 
detached from Sir Leslie Rundle’s command, while the Lindley 
garrison was reinforced by Bethune’s Mounted Infantry from Natal. 
The subsequent events in this neighbourhood, which present, as 
it were, a microcosm of the entire war, are thus summarized 
by Lord Kitchener :—“ Minor engagements in the Lindley district 
were now of frequent occurrence, in which we made a considerable 
number of prisoners; but despite the energy and perseverance 
displayed by our troops, no definite results could be achieved, as 
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the enemy, broken up into small bands, was dispersed over a very 
wide area.” 


OTHER “INVASIONS.” 


While observing that “De Wet’s first attempt at an invasion on 
a large scale had thus been thwarted,” the Commander-in-Chief 
notes that “two of his subordinate leaders succeeded in effecting an 
entrance into Cape Colony.” This raid has not had the serious 
political consequences at one time anticipated, but it has caused 
infinite annoyance and labour to our troops. Lord Kitchener met 
the event with characteristic energy and thoroughness, and we 
learnt from Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch last month of the splendid 
support he received from the loyalists of the Colony, who literally 
rose en masse in response to the appeal of the Cape Government. 
The military movements are described in some detail, and are worth 
following if only that we may appreciate the exhausting and thank- 
less task in which our troops are engaged, for which they are none 
the less entitled to our admiration, gratitude, and interest than if 
they were performing deeds of sensational heroism with which 
the whole world was ringing. It appears that “on December 
16th, Kritzinger, with 700 men, who had become detached from 
De Wet’s main column in the Rouxville district, after evading our 
pursuing troops, was able to cross the now fordable Orange River at 
Odendaal Drift ; and on the same day Hertzog entered Cape Colony 
with some 1,200 men, by Sand Drift, west of Colesberg. To meet 
these inroads large bodies of troops were sent into the Colony, 
and the columns under Lieutenant-Colonels Thorneycroft, Byng, 
Williams (Royal Artillery), Sir C. Parsons, and De Lisle (Durham 
Light Infantry), all operating in the Orange River Colony, were 
marched to the railway, and entrained for Naauwpoort Junction, 
whence they followed the march of the invaders southward.” In 
addition to these troops, the 7th Dragoon Guards, with two Royal 
Horse Artillery guns and Brabant’s Horse, were sent down by rail 
from the Transvaal to Cape Colony, whilst the two battalions of 
Foot Guards, which had hitherto been disposed between Orange 
River Bridge and Bethulie, were, with all available details, formed 
into mobile columns, under Lieutenant-Colonels Crabbe and 
Henniker, while “in view of the unrest in the Colony” Major- 
General Settle had been sent to De Aar “to control any movements 
that might become necessary in that direction, while Major-General 
Inigo Jones directed operations at Naauwpoort and Major-General 
MacDonald at Aliwal North.” In its movement south from Oden- 
daal towards Burghersdorp Kritzinger’s column was hotly pursued, 
and eventually pushed westwards, by Lieutenant-Colonels Grenfell 
and Herbert, who with small mounted columns had been left 
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behind by Major-General C. Knox when he recrossed the Caledon. 
The Boer line of march in Cape Colony was as follows: Venter- 
stad, Steynsburg, Middleburg, Zuurpoort, Murraysburg,and thence by 
Aberdeen to Willowmore. During the whole of this trek Kritzinger’s 
steps were dogged by our mounted troops acting under the general 
orders of Colonel Douglas Haig, while a further column had to be 
despatched towards Stormberg and Dordrecht to dispose of a small 
commando under a Colonial rebel called Myburg, which eventually 
dissolved. 


The other Boer raider, Hertzog, after entering the Colony vid Sana 
Drift, was driven westwards by British troops holding the line Coles- 
berg-Naauwpoort-De Aar, and followed a route by Britstown on 
Carnarvon. Being forestalled at this point by the arrival of an 
advanced detachment of Colonel Parsons’ column, which Lord 
Kitchener “had railed, with this view, to Victoria West, Hertzog 
moved round Carnarvon to Williston, Sutherland, and Calvinia, 
where he arrived about the 3rd January.” Leaving the pursuit of 
Kritzinger to be maintained by the Bethune, Thorneycroft, and De 
Lisle columns, other troops and local levies were hurried into such 
centres of disaffection as Ceres, Worcester, and Piquetberg, while 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henniker’s column and _ Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colenbrander’s newly-formed regiment of Kitchener's Fighting 
Scouts were forwarded to Matjesfontein, whence they moved out 
to hold the passes leading south from Sutherland. The simple 
object of these manifold and complicated movements is thus 
defined in the despatch :—“ My object was to keep the enemy 
north of the Roggeveld Mountains, and to prevent any junction 
between Hertzog and Kritzinger in the Prince Albert or Worcester 
districts. This being achieved, it appeared to me useless to follow 
out into the far west an enemy at all times disinclined to fight and 
ever ready to scatter. I therefore brought into the railway at 
Victoria Road the columns of Lieutenant-Colonels De Lisle and 
Thorneycroft, and disposed them on a line Piquetberg road-Matjes- 
fontein, thus effectually barring any further movement on the part 
of Hertzog to the south.” On 9th January Hertzog, recognizing 
that circumstances were too strong for him, abandoned his design 
of joining hands with his fellow-guerrilla, and withdrew his com- 
mando in the Calvinia direction. On the same day our troops 
entered Sutherland, and before the end of the month Lieutenant- 
Colonel De Lisle reached Clanwilliam. A general advance north- 
wards was commenced by the columns under Lieutenant-Colonels 
De Lisle, Scobell, and Colenbrander, who succeeded in driving the 
enemy out of Calvinia and Van Rhynsdorp, and pursued him as 
far north as Carnarvon. 
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OPERATIONS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


Turning to another part of the vast area within his command, 
Lord Kitchener records that, though there had been no serious 
developments in the Transvaal during the month of November, 
“ towards the end of that month there was undoubted evidence of 
increased activity among the enemy, which was apparently timed 
to coincide with the arrival of ex-President Kruger in Europe.” 
On 27th November “ Major-General Paget had a successful engage- 
ment with Viljoen at Rhenoster Kop, to the north of Middleburg, 
which resulted in the seizure of this position by our troops, thus 
securing an important centre from which to block several of the 
most extensively used roads leading up from the bush veldt to the 
high veldt.” A week later (8rd December) a convoy proceeding 
from Pretoria to Rustenburg was resolutely attacked by a much 
superior force of Boers, who, in spite of the very gallant stand 
made by the escort, seized and destroyed half of the waggons com- 
posing the convoy. There was also, at about this time, the 
unfortunate capture of the Northumberland Fusiliers, which 
was an incident in General Clements’ operations, of which we 
now obtain a concise account :—‘On December Ist General 
Clements had been ordered to move out from Krugersdorp to 
clear the Hekpoort Valley, south of the Magaliesberg, and to 
break up Delarey’s commando, which was known to be on the 
‘slopes of these mountains. Brigadier-General Broadwood, who 
had been operating to the south of Olifant’s Nek with the 
2nd Cavalry Brigade, was ordered north to keep the Rustenburg 
road open, and now proceeded to clear the northern side of the 
Magaliesberg. Meanwhile Beyers, with 1,500 men, had been moving 
south from Warmbaths, to co-operate with Delarey, and leaving 
his waggons north of the mountains, and evading Broadwood’s 
troops, he passed through Breedt’s Nek and joined Delarey on the 
12th December,1900. General Clements’ force, which had encamped 
immediately south of Nooitegedacht Pass, ;was attacked before 
daylight on the 13th by the combined forces of Delarey and 
Beyers. As already reported, four companies of the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, who were holding the ridges overlooking the camp, 
were surrounded and captured by the enemy. The loss of this 
outpost rendered the camp untenable, and, though the Boers suf- 
fered heavy loss in pressing home their attack, General Clements 
found himself obliged to fall back on Commando Nek.” 


We see, therefore, that while the British nation and the British 
Government were hugging the delusion that the Boer resistance 
had practically collapsed, British troops found themselves in con- 
tact at many points simultaneously with an active and tenacious 
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enemy. If Lord Kitchener had at any time entertained the opti- 
mistic expectations of others—soldiers as well as civilians—he 
at any rate handled the situation in a comprehensive and masterly 
manner. We have noted the successful steps he took to keep 
De Wet out of Cape Colony, but as his men could not be in two 
places at once their withdrawal from the Transvaal to the line of 
the Orange River not unnaturally led to the increased activity of 
the Boers in the north. It is evident from the despatch that 
practically the whole of the Western Transvaal was “up” in the 
beginning of December, so in order to recover this territory 
General French was placed in command of the troops operating to 
the north and south of the Magaliesberg. He speedily organized 
a strong mounted force under Brigadier-General Gordon at 
Krugersdorp, “ which, acting in conjunction with General Clements’ 
troops from Commando Nek, after defeating the enemy at Thorn- 
dale, in the Hekpoort Valley, on the 19th December, drove him 
westward. A few days later, General French having ordered 
Brigadier-General Broadwood to bring the 2nd Cavalry Brigade 
south of the Magaliesberg to join in his sweep westward, moved on 
Ventersdorp on a wide front, and cleared the country up to the 
line Olifant’s Nek-Vendersdorp-Klerksdorp. Meanwhile General 
Clements, moving north through Olifant’s Nek, had effected a 
junction with General Paget from Haman’s Kraal, and acting 
together freed the Rustenburg district of the enemy.” Subsequently 
General French drove Beyers’ commando from the scene of its 
recent activity, and ultimately the enemy to the number of about 
1,400 men with several guns crossed the Pretoria-Elandsfontein 
line in the middle of January, probably in order to take part 
in the Boer plan of campaign then contemplated. The enemy 
did not confine their activity to the Western Transvaal, 
for Lord Kitchener notes that—‘“Considerable enterprise and 
initiative had been shown by the enemy along the eastern line 
beyond Middleburg, resulting in the capture during the night of 
29th December of our post at Helvetia, near Machadodorp. En- 
couraged by this success, the enemy, under Commandant-General 
Louis Botha, with Commandant B. Viljoen and Commandant 
Grobelaar, planned and carried out with great boldness night 
attacks on Belfast, Dalmanutha, Machadodorp, and several other 
smaller posts on the eastern line, which, delivered simultaneously 
soon after midnight on the 7th January, were everywhere 
repulsed. At Belfast the enemy were especially determined 
in the manner in which they attempted to rush the works 
held by the garrison, and were much favoured by a dense 
mist, which screened their advance to close quarters.” 
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Owing to his well organized Intelligence Department the British 
Commander-in-Chief appears to have ascertained the Boer plan of 
campaign, which was of a sufficiently ambitious and far-reaching 
character. Its publication ought to make some impression on two 
classes of fools whom it is not easy to suffer gladly, viz., those, on 
the one hand, who have never ceased declaring “ that the war is 
over,” and, on the other hand, those who imagine that we could at 
any time secure peace by “ publishing our terms to the enemy.” 
It takes two to make peace, and that the enemy did not believe 
himself to be beaten, and therefore could not be negotiated into 
surrender, is manifest from his plan of campaign, which is thus 
epitomized by Lord Kitchener :—“ From information received and 
since confirmed, it has transpired that the enemy’s general plans at 
the end of 1900 were that Hertzog should proceed to Lambart’s 
Bay, as indeed he did, and there meet a ship which the burghers 
were told was bringing mercenaries, guns, and ammunition from 
Europe, while De Wet was to proceed south by De Aar and join 
hands with Hertzog in a combined attack upon Cape Town. When 
Commandant-General Botha had heard that this concentration had 
been successfully effected, he was to enter Natal with a picked 
force of 5,000 mounted men, and make for Durban. In conformity 
with this plan, a considerable concentration of Boers, under Com- 
mandant-General Louis Botha and Generals T. Smuts, G. Spruyt, 
and C. Botha, had taken place in Ermelo, Carolina, and Bethel, 
which districts constituted large depots of supply for the enemy’s 
forces.” On realizing the intentions of the enemy the Commander-in- 
Chief “deemed it most necessary to sweep the country between the 
Delagoa Bay and Natal railway lines, and with this object in view ” 
he concentrated four columns under the general command of 
General French, which were to be reinforced as they advanced by 
three additional columns. At the end of January, therefore, after 
his expulsion of Commandant Beyers from the Magaliesberg 
district General French was ready to commence his great combined 
movement, of which the full fruits had not become apparent 
when the despatch was written, but even by the end of February 
considerable results had been achieved (at a cost of five British 
officers killed and four wounded, and forty-one men killed, and 108 
wounded). General French reported the following successes :— 


296 Boers killed and wounded. 784 rifles. 

177 prisoners of war. 199,300 rounds rifle ammunition. 
555 surrendered’ prisoners. 6,289 horses. 

2 14-pr. Q.-F. guns (Creusot). 126 mules. 

1 15-pr. gun. 5,621 trek oxen, 

1 9-pr, gun. 26,927 cattle. 

1 47-inch howitzer. 175,514 sheep. 

1 Maxim. 1,747 waggons and carts. 


2 Hotchkiss guns. 
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In addition to the above, “enormous quantities of grain and forage” 
had been seized and destroyed. Lord Kitchener pays a further 
tribute to the astonishing mobility of the Boers, and incidentally, 
we think, throws a doubt on the thoroughness of our “ clearing” 
operations, unless it be that the country is too large te be cleared. 
“While the intended invasion of Natal by Commandant-General 
Botha was thus completely frustrated, he personally with about 
3,000 men passed through General French’s line at night, and, 
moving north, crossed the railway into the Roos Senekal district.” 


DE WET’S SECOND “INVASION.” 


We left De Wet dispersed in the early days of January after his 
remarkable escape from our converging columns, and, according to 
the information supplied to the watchful Commander-in-Chief, “ it 
appears certain that he not only permitted his commandoes to dis- 
solve for a time, many of his burghers going to their farms, but 
went to the neighbourhood of Vredefort to arrange for the collection 
of fresh supplies of horses, ammunition, and stores.” It was also 
known that he had appointed the Doornberg, about twenty-two 
miles north-east of Winburg, as the place of rendezvous, at which 
the commandoes were to reassemble about the 22nd January, 
preparatory to making a second attempt to enter Cape Colony 
This proceeding surely speaks volumes for the mutual confidence 
existing between the Boer leader and his followers, and should 
make us somewhat chary of accepting assertions as to the brutal 
and crazy methods whereby unwilling burghers are kept in the 
fighting line. On the 23rd January De Wet crossed the railway 
from west to east near Holfontein Siding, making for the Doorn- 
berg. As soon as Lord Kitchener received news of this concentra- 
tion he ordered a combined movement of General Charles Knox 
and General Bruce Hamilton’s forces from Leeuwkop (to the 
south-east of Winburg) and Kroonstaad, respectively, against the 
Boer position on the Doornberg, and it was arranged between these 
two officers that- they should make a simultaneous attack on 
January 28th. The exciting incident is best related in the words 
of the Commander-in-Chief :— 


“This project could not, however, be put into execution, for on the evening of 
the 27th De Wet broke up his laager, which consisted of 2,300 men with two 15-pr. 
guns anda Pom-Pom, under Froneman, Fourie, Haasbruck,and others, and passing 
between our columns, which were not as yet within striking distance, crossed tie 
Winburg branch line and moved rapidly southward, making for the Tabaksberg, 
about forty miles north of Thaba N’chu. General C. Knox followed at once in 
pursuit, and with the columns under Lieutenant-Colonels Pilcher and Crewe 
(Border Horse) fought a hotly-contested action with De Wet’s rear-guard on the 
Tabaksberg on the 29th. 

‘General Bruce Hamilton’s troops, though much delayed by a continuous down- 
pour of rain, which turned the country into a quagmire, were marched with all 
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possible haste into Winburg and Smalldeel, to be extrained for Bloemfontein, 
with the object of intercepting De Wet on the Bloemfontein-Ladybrand line. 
Owing to the serious delays caused by bad weather this scheme proved un- 
successful. On the night of the 30th De Wet, disengaging himself from the 
pursuit of General C. Knox, who was hampered by transport difficulties, and, 
anticipating General Bruce Hamilton, in spite of the latter’s forced march from 
Bloemfontein, effected his purpose, crossing the Bloemfontein-Thaba N’chu line 
near Israel’s Poort.” 


Thus once more we have the ubiquitous De Wet in full cry for 
Cape Colony :—“ De Wet now trekked rapidly southward outpacing 
our troops, and it became evident that his mobility would enable 
him to enter Cape Colony, unless he was headed off by a rapid 
concentration of our troops by rail on the line of the Orange 
River.” 

Again was Lord Kitchener’s genius as an organizer taxed in the 
interests of Cape Colony, and, as we shall see, he again succeeded 
in sterilizing the frantic efforts of the enemy. A mere recital of 
his military measures almost takes one’s breath away. Generals 
C. Knox and Bruce Hamilton were brought back to Bloemfontein 
for entrainment to Bethulie, while the troops under Generals Paget 
and Plumer from Balmoral and Brugspruit went by rail to Naauw- 
poort. The Essex Regiment was transferred from Wonderfontein 
in the Eastern Transvaal to Norval’s Pont, and the Royal Fusiliers, 
which replaced the Royal Munster Fusiliers in General Paget's 
force, from Brugspruit to Rosmead Junction. To increase the 
number of troops under General MacDonald in the Aliwal district, 
Lord Kitchener directed the latter to withdraw to the left bank of 
the Orange River the columns under Colonels Hughes-Hallett and 
Herbert, which meantime had been clearing the Smithfield and 
Rouxville districts, and also to recall the garrisons of Smithfield, 
Rouxville, and Wepener, the latter falling back through Basuto- 
land. “The timely arrival” of the 1st King’s Dragoon Guards 
from England, followed by two fresh battalions of Mounted 
Infantry—note the value of a stream of reinforeements— and the 
Prince of Wales’ Light Horse, recently raised at Cape Town, enabled 
a strong mobile force to be assembled at Naauwpoort, while a further 
brigade was placed under Colonel Bethune, who had been recalled 
from his command in the Clanwilliam district. The new Mounted 
Infantry, numbering about 900 men, with two field guns (sent from 
Pretoria), were placed under Colonel Hickman. “ Finally I trans- 
ferred Lieutenant-General the Honourable N. G. Lyttelton from 
his command at Middleburg in the Transvaal to Naauwpoort, to 
take immediate control of the forthcoming operations against 
De Wet.” Lord Kitchener had probably calculated that the with- 
drawal of the columns commanded by Generals Knox and Bruce 
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Hamilton, which had been in pursuit of De Wet, would cause the 
latter to take things somewhat easily and waste some precious 
time. The commandoes, luckily for us, paused in the Dewetsdorp 
district, “ and when they resumed their march towards the Orange 
River east of the railway, De Wet found his way so strongly 
blocked on this side by the troops which had only shortly before 
been driving him south, that he gave up the attempt to cross the 
river east of Norval’s Pont.” This shows what can be effected by 
the skilful handling of a railway. After dodging about for some 
days the Boer leader succeeded in crossing the Orange River near 
Sand Drift, and on the 12th February one of his commandoes sus- 
tained a severe repulse at Philipstown, which was held by a gallant 
detachment of Imperial Yeomanry and the Victorian Imperial 
Regiment. Although he had at last succeeded in achieving his 
ambition of penetrating into the Colony, where his presence was 
expected to give the signal for the disaffected to rise en masse, 
General De Wet gained little or nothing by his excursion. The 
roads were in a shocking condition, and his transport animals were 
so exhausted that the main body of the Boers moved but slowly 
towards De Aar and were quite unable to shake off the British 
troops in pursuit. 


On February 14th General De Wet’s force was caught by the 
column commanded by General Plumer, an officer who has 
displayed conspicuous capacity throughout the war, by whom the 
Boers were severely handled, being compelied to abandon many of 
their waggons. On the following morning De Wet crossed the rail- 
way north of Hout Kraal, where he was engaged by Colonel 
Crabbe’s column and an armoured train. The enemy made a 
feeble resistance and abandoned further waggons and much 
ammunition. “The pursuit was actively maintained, and other 
columns were moved up to strengthen our cordon, in case the 
enemy should seek to make a dash northward to unite with 
Hertzog’s men. Whilst General Bruce Hamilton with his own and 
Colonel Bethune’s column marched west to Britstown to intercept 
in that direction, Lieutenant-Colonel Thorneycroft was recalled 
from the south, Colonel Haig, with the columns under Lieutenant- 
Colonels Byng, Lowe, and Williams, being withdrawn froin the 
pursuit of Kritzinger, and the Seaforth Highlanders from Aliwal 
North being all assembled at Victoria West. A detachment of the 
Essex Regiment, with two guns, was detached from Orange River 
Bridge to hold Hopetown in case the enemy should seek to force a 
passage there. The close pursuit of the various columns had the 
effect of driving De Wet north to the Orange River west of Hope- 
town, where, being hotly pressed by General Plumer, his 15-pr. gun 
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and a Pom-Pom were captured by our mounted troops under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Owen, Ist King’s Dragoon Guards.” The 
inglorious end of this great Boer invasion is described by Lord 
Kitchener in his usual matter-of-fact and discriminating manner. 
Subsequent events confirm his view that De Wet’s failure 
diminished that leader’s prestige:—“ A portion of De Wet’s men 
succeeded in passing the river, which was still in high flood, near 
Mark’s Drift, whilst the Boer leader himself, with the remnants of 
his force, trekked past Hopetown towards Petrusville, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which place he was joined by Hertzog’s commandoes, 
who by constant changes of direction and very long marches, had 
eluded our columns under General Bruce Hamilton between 
Britstown and Strydenburg. Without loss of time General 
Lyttelton disposed of all the available troops on the line Orange 
River Bridge-Philipstown-Hanover Road-Colesberg, but the river 
falling considerably at this time, De Wet managed to cross, at a 
point between Sand Drift and Colesberg Bridge, without having 
become seriously engaged. His losses in killed and wounded during 
the various engagements must have been very considerable, and 
seeing that over 200 prisoners, all his guns, ammunition, and 
waggons fell into our hands, he undoubtedly quitted Cape Colony 
with great loss of prestige.” The ceaseless harrying of De Wet 
made it practically impossible for him to pick up fresh recruits in 
Cape Colony, and the only serious assistance he obtained in the 
districts he traversed was moral assistance, in the shape of infor- 
mation. We are not among those who are perpetually proclaiming 
the collapse of the Boers, but this fiasco was almost as serious a 
disappointment to them as it was to the Pro-Boer agitators in this 
country. 


THE GENERAL OUTLOOK. 


Space precludes our dealing with the other military operations 
during the period under review. They are described in detail by 
the Commander-in-Chief. Though not individually of intrinsic 
importance, they have a significance of their own, as they indicate 
both the enormous area of the war and the tremendous task con- 
fronting the British Army before the newly-annexed territories can 
be reasonably regarded as pacific. We have, e.g., Lord Methuen, who 
to-day stands deservedly high in the confidence both of those he 
commands and those he obeys, touring through the Lichtenburg 
district, then coping with a Boer incursion into Griqualand, and 
subsequently operating in the neighbourhood of Klerksdorp. 
Again, General Cunningham, with another force, was engaged in 
clearing the country between the western railway line in the 
Transvaal and the Vaal, while General Wynne’s troops in the 
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Standerton-Heidelberz district were engaged in “constant en- 
counters with the enemy,” and though the British troops on the 
Northern Natal border had not had much serious fighting, the Boers 
had made determined though unsuccessful attacks on Vryheid and 
Utrecht. Finally, General Kitchener had plenty of opportunities 
of showing his skill and resource in the Lydenburg district, where 
the Boers were constantly on the move. The Commander-in-Chief 
closes his lengthy despatch with some general observations on his 
military policy which are worth reproducing :—“ My constant 
endeavour throughout has been to improve the fortifications and 
works on the long lines of communication we are obliged to 
protect, so as to relieve as inany men as possible from the duty of 
guarding the railways. Also by evacuating, where possible, un- 
necessary garrisons remote from the railway, I have been able to 
concentrate the forces and obviate the constant escort duty to 
convoys necessary for the maintenance of these garrisons. By 
these means the number of available men for mobile columns in 
the field has been considerably increased. I some time ago took 
measures for the establishment of properly organized camps at 
certain selected sites on the lines of railways, at which surrendered 
burghers are permitted to live with their families under our 
effective protection. The families of all burghers still under arms 
are, as far as possible, brought in from the adjacent districts, and 
similarly lodged in these camps, the administration of which has 
recently been wholly taken over by the civil authorities. It may 
be of interest to note that upwards of 25,000 horses have been 
obtained in Cape Colony since commandeering was instituted there 
in December last. Many of these have been of no practical value 
to us as remounts, but it was necessary to prevent their falling into 
the enemy’s hands and being used against us even for a day. 
During the same period nearly 6,000 mules have been purchased 
in the Colony. At the time of the year when horse sickness 
creates such great ravages, this source of supply in remounts has 
been most useful.” We confess that we should very much like to 
know how long, in Lord Kitchener’s judgment, the struggle is likely 
to continue, and what are the prospects of realizing the official view 
that it will end during this cold weather season, i., before the 
month of August ? 


SIR H. COLVILE’S REPORT ON PAARDEBERG. 


The report by Sir H. Colvile on the operations of the Ninth 
Division at Paardeberg,which was written at Osfontein on March 3rd 
1900, was recently issued as a Parliamentary paper. It contains little 
new information of vital importance, though as the first detailed 
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official narrative of the battle of February 18th, 1900, it has some 
interest. Anextract from General MacDonald’s report is appended, 
dealing with the operations of the Highland Brigade on February 
18th. It is by no means clear from General MacDonald’s account, 
as The Times points out, “ whether the attempt of the Highlanders 
to advance across the open plain upon the Boers in the river was 
due to a direct order either from Lord Kitchener or from himself, 
or simply happened from the natural instinct of soldiers to turn 
towards the direction from which they are fired at.” Of the con- 
duct of the men of his division on that day and in the subsequent 
operations Sir H. Colvile speaks highly, and he pays a well-merited 
tribute to a brilliant soldier, General Smith-Dorrien:—“The courage 
and determination shown by the Highland Brigade in their advance 
over some 1,500 yards of perfectly open plain, and their passage of 
the river, both under heavy fire, are beyond all praise, and nothing 
could have exceeded the gallantry displayed by the Duke of Corn- 
wall’s Light Infantry, Highlanders, and Canadians during the after- 
noon attack, while it was only due to the coolness and discipline of 
the Shropshire Light Infantry and Gordon Highlanders that Major- 
General Smith-Dorrien’s turning movement was so effectively carried 
out. On the 27th the Royal Canadians and Royal Engineers especially 
distinguished themselves; only thoroughly well-disciplined troops 
could have successfully kept an orderly formation in their 445 yards 
advance in the darkness. The coolness displayed alike by the front 
rank of Canadians, who remained for one and a half hour in the 
open, covering the working party at a distance of eighty yards from 
the enemy’s trench, and by the rear rank and Royal Engineers in 
making the trench under a heavy, but fortunately ill-aimed, fire 
was admirable. The manner in which the whole of this operation 
was carried out reflects the greatest credit alike on Major-General 
H. L. Smith-Dorrien, D.S.O., commanding 19th Brigade, Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. D. Otter, commanding Royal Canadian Regiment, and 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. Kincaid, commanding the 7th 
Company Royal Engineers, as well as on the officers whose names 
will be submitted below. During the whole of the operations which 
culminated on the 27th ult. I received most able support from 
Major-General H. L. Smith-Dorrien, D.S.0.; his turning movement 
on the 18th was very skilfully planned and carried out. It was 
due to his untiring energy and readiness to take advantage of every 
opportunity that he was enabled to get within striking distance on 
the 27th, and I cannot praise too highly the forethought and atten- 
tion to every detail which resulted in the final assault being so 
successfully delivered and at so small a cost.” 


